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PREFACE TO THE FlKSl' tuliJUCt-, 


A number of writers, would-be Marxists, hare this year 
undertaken a veritable campaign against the philosophy of 
Marxism. In Ihe course of less than half a year four l>ooks 
devoted mainly and almost exclusively to attacks on dialec- 
tical materialism have made their appearance. These in'^lude 
first and foremost Studie$ ia (? — it would have been more 
proper to say "against”) the Philosophy of Marxism (St. 
Petersburg, 1908), a symposium by Bararov, Bogdanov, 
Lunacharsky, Berman, Hcifond, Yushkevich and Suvorov; 
Yuahkevlch’s ii/oferi'a/irm and Crifi'cof Realism; Berfhan’s 
Dialectiei in the Light of the Modern Theory of KT\oa}^t<i9e 
and Valentinov’s The Philosophical Construction* of 
Marxism. 

All these people could not have been ignorant of tho fact 
that Marx and Engels scores of limes termed their philosoph- 
ical views dialectical materialism. Yet all these people, ^l^o, 
despite the sharp divergence of their political view*, ore 
united in their hostility toward dialectical materialism, at 
the same lime claim to be Marxists in philosophy) I^ngels' 
dialectics is "niysticism,” says Berman. Engels' view* have 
become "antiquated,” remarks Bazarov casually, as though it 
were a self-evident fact. Materialism thus appears to be 
refuted by our bold wamors, who proudly allude to the 
"modern theory of knowledge." "recent philosophy” (or 
, "recent posilbism"), the "philosophy of modem natural 
science,” or c'cn the "philosophy of natural science of the 
twentieth cenluo’." Supported by all these supposedly recent 
doctrines, our destroyers of dialectical malorialism proceed 
fearlessly to downrighl fldeisin’ (in the case of LunacP**rsky 
i t Is most e vident, but by no means in his case aloncl]- Yet 
< Fideitm <s • doctrine which Snbslilslei fiitli for knowledge, or 
which gcncrell; attaches signincance to faith. 



IVif |}n« frtf, JJ«rfr (i In ||«i« 'in“ lt>* 

t>f Afiiftitot oii^ j'litaw tl« ItutJi TM< i' 

l.tii>arli3riL>’* |>hiaw -'tVttu{>« »»r fir. all tlx rivlLiUjnr- 
Ion «»1 llir >tu>lt^i ni'lrnltyj fu*!* atlrajt, l>i«l "r sf* 
art-Vlns” Ip Iftli Tlu! tir^l lt»H nl U>rt j'ljTaw 
an aliM>liiir anti tl»r tronal s rrUlivi* trulli, I altall rmkav 
«>iir In ilriiioiitiratr rirrtim«latiiUllr In ll>r pri-trnl N>ok. .\l 
U»p jnoinfnl { »mly ivniatL tlial l( imr pMUwiphpra 

lia<l iiMiken not in llip namr of Marai'iii (oil In Kip name 
Ilf n fi’w “siykiiig” ManitU, Kiev noiiM Iiare ^Imwn more 
for ll»e»mrl\»y »h« 1 f«i Mar^ltm. 

.is tor jw.ssj-J/, J Uto jtm a "tTritfr" ht /iliiJnsu/iJiv, Name- 
ly, tlie tusk i srI iiiy»elf in lime rimmicnts Is In (in>l 

<mt whal was lUe sluintitin;; Mock, to lliese people who under 
the (jiilse of Manlsm are olTerinj; sonielhiiiK IncreiliMy 
imiddleil. ronfiisei! and renclionary. 

S<pt<ml>rr tws T/ie Aiilfior 
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PREFACE TO THE SECONOjiQiTJON^ 

With the exception of d few corrections in the text, llie 
present edition does not differ from the previous one. 1 hope 
that, irrespective of the dispute with the Russian “Mach* 
ians>” it will prove useful as an aid to an acouaintance with 
the philosophy of Marxism, dialectical materialism, as well 
as with the philosophical conclusions from the recent 
discoveries in natural science. As for A A. Bogdanov’s latest 
works, which I have had no opportunity to examine, the 
appended article by Comrade V. I. Nevsky gives the neces- 
sarj' information.* Comrade V. I. Nevsky, not only in his 
work os a propagandist in general, but also as an active 
worker in the Party school in particular, has had ample 
opportunity to convince himself of 

“proletarian culture" A. A. 

and reactionary views '"X 

S«pt<tnb<r 2, 1920 


' This arlkle is omilkO from Ihe prewnl cdilion — Troni. 




IS LIEU OF ISTRODUCTIOS 


now CERTAIN “MARXISTS” IN 1908 AND CERTAIN 

IDEALISTS IN 1710 REFUTED MATERIALISM 

Anyone in the least acquainted with philosophical lit- 
erature must know that scarcely a single contemporary 
professor of philosophy (or of theology) can be found who 
Is not directly or indirectly engaged In refuting maleriqjisni. 
They have declared materialism refuted a thousand times, 
yet are continuing to refute it for the thousand and Rrst 
time. All our revisionists are engaged in refuting material- 
ism, pretending, however, that actually they are only Refut- 
ing the materialist Plekhanov, and not the materialist 
Engels, nor the materialist Feuerbach, nor the materialist 
views of 3. Dletigen — and, moreover, that they are refuting 
materialism from the standpoint of "recent”' and “moqem” 
positirism, natural science, and so forth. Without tiling 
quotations, which anyone desiring to do so could cufi t>y 
the hundred from the books above mentioned, 1 shall refer 
to those arguments by which materialism is being combated 
by Rararov, Rogdanov, Yushkcvich, Valentinov, Chcmov* 
and other Machians. 1 shall use this latter terra throu^Iiout 
as a synonym for "empirio-critidsl” because it is shorter and 
simpler and has already acquired rights of citUenshjp in 
Russian literature. That Ernst Mach is the most, popui^r 
representative of empirio-crilicum lodav is universally ac. 
knowledgcd in philosophical literature,* while Bogdanov's 

* V. Chernov. rJifloiepAIraf and Saciotogieal Sladltt, 

IKl7. The author is ■< ardent an adbrmt of Arrnartus and an 

o( dialretica) materUIiim al Itaiaro* and Co. ^ 

• See. for Intlanre. Dr Rkhard ilBnicvnld. t’eher dir t,},,. 
f/qiner t,en dtt flroIttiH «frr Attgendinpe, Berlin, 1901, S, 54. 
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and Yiislikevicli's departures from “pure" AfachUm are of 
absolutely secondary importance, as will be shown later. 

The malerialisls, we are told, recognise something un- 
thinkable and unknowable — “tbings-in-lhemselves” — mailer 
“outside of experience” and outside of our knowledge. They 
lapse into genuine mysticism by admitting the existence of 
something beyond, something transcending the bounds of 
“e.xperiencc” and knowledge. ^Vhen tlicy say that mallfir, 
by acting upon our sense-organs, produces sensations, the 
materialists lake as their basis the “unknown,” nothingness; 
for do they not themselves declare our sensations to be 
the only source of knowledge? The materialists lapse into 
“Kantianism” (Plekhanov, by recognising the existence of 
“Ihings-in-themselves,” i.e., things outside of our conscious- 
ness) 5 they “duplicate” the world and preach “dualUm.” 
for the materialists hold that beyond the appearance there 
is the thlng-in-itsclf; beyond the immediate sense data there 
is something else, some felisli, an “idol,” an absolute, a 
source of “metaphysics,” a double of religion (“holy 
matter,” as Bazarov says). 

Such are the arguments levelled by the Machians 
against malerialism, as repealed and retold in varying keys 
by the afore-mentioned writers. 

In order to test whether these arguments are new, and 
whether they are really directed against only one Russian 
materialist who “lapsed into Kantianism," we shall give 
some detailed quotations from the works of an old idealist. 
George Berkeley. This historical inquiry is all tlie more 
necessary in the introduction to our comments since we 
shall have frequent occasion to refer to Berkeley and his 
trend in philosophy, for the Machians misrepresent both 
the relation of Mach to Berkeley and the essence of Berke- 
ley's philosophical line. 

The work of Bishop George Berkeley, published in 1710 
under the title Treatise Coneeralvg the Principles of fluman 
Knowledge' begins with the following argument; “It is 

• ll’ori* of George Berkefe^, edited by A. C. Fraser. Oaford, IS7I. 
Vpi. I, p. 155. 



IX LIEU OF IXTRODVCTION 


evident to anyone who lakes a survey of Ihc objects of 
human knowledge, that they are either ideas actually im- 
printed on the senses; or else such as are perceived by attend- 
ing to the passions and operations of the mind; or lastly, 
ideas form^ by help of memory and imagination — By 
sight I hare the ideas of light and colours, with their several 
degrees and variations. By touch I perceive hard and soft, 
heat and cold, motion and rcustance. . . . Smelling furnishes' 
tne with odours', the palate with tastes; and hearing conveys 
sounds.... And as several of these are observed to accom- 
pany each other, they come to be marked by one name, and 
so to he reputed as one thing. Thus, for example, a certain 
colour, taste, smell, Tigare and consistence having been 
observed to go together, are accounted one distinct thing. 
slgmOed by the name apple; other collections of ideas 
consUlute a stone, a tree, a l>ook, and the like sensible 
things. . (1 1) . 

Such is the content of the Hrst section of Berkeley's 
work. We must remember that Berkeley takes as the liasis 
of his philosophy "hard, soft, heal, cold, colours, taste, 
•odours," etc. For Berkeley, things arc "colleclions of ideas," 
tills expression designating the aforesaid, let us say, quali- 
ties or sensations, and not abstract thoughts. 

Berkeley goes on to say that besides these “ideas or ob- 
jects of knowledge” there exists something that perceives 
them — "mind, spirit, soul or myself’’ (§ 2). It is self-evident, 
thi! philosopher concludes, that "ideas” cannot exist outside 
of the mind that perceives them. In order to convince our- 
selves of this it is enough to consider the meaning of the 
word "exist.” "The table I write on I say exists, that is, I 
see and feel it; and if I were out of my study I should say 
it existed; meaning thereby that if I was in my study I might 

perceive it " That is what Berkeley says in § 3 of his 

work and thereupon he be^ns a polemic against the people 
whom he calls materialists (§§ 18. 19, etc.). "I cannot con- 
ceive," he says, "how it is possible to speak of the absolute 
existence of things without their relation to the fact that 
somebody perceives them. To exist means to be perceived" 



IG MATERIALISM AND EMPIRIO CRITICISM 

(their esse is percipi, § 3 — a dictum of Berkeley's frequently 
quoted in textbooks on the liisloiy of philosophy). "It is in- 
deed an opinion strangely prevailing amongst men, (hat 
houses, mountains, rivers, and in a word all sensible objects 
have an existence, natural or real, distinct from their being 
perceived by the understanding” {§ 4). This opinion is a 
“manifest contradiction,” says Berkeley. “For, what are 
the afore-mentioned objects bu( the things we perceive by 
sense? and what do we perceive besides our own ideas or 
sensations? and is it not plainly repugnant that any one of 
these, or any combination of them, should exist un- 
perceived?” (§4.) 

The expression “collection of ideas” Berkeley now 
replaces by what to him Is an equivalent expression, com- 
bination of sensations, and accuses the materialists of a “re- 
pugnant" tendency (o go still further, of seeking some source 
of this complex — that is, of (his combination of sensations. 
In § & the materialists arc accused of triOing with an abstrac- 
tion, for to divorce the sensation from the object, according 
to Berkeley, is an empty abstraction. “In truth,” he says at 
the end of § 6, omitted In the second edition, “the object and* 
the sensation are the same thing, and cannot therefore be ab- 
stracted from each other.” Berkeley goes on: “But, say you, 
though (he ideas themselves do not exist without the mind, 
yet there may be things like them, whereof they are copies 
or resemblances; which things cxbl without the mind, in an 
unthinking substance. I answer, an idea can be like nothing 
but an idea; a colour or figure can be like nothing but an- 
other colour or figure. ... I ask whether those supposed orig- 
inals, or external things, of which our Ideas are tlie pictures 
or representations, be Iberaselves perceivable or no? If they 
are, then they are ideas and we have gained our point; but 
if you say they are not, I appeal to anyone whether it be 
sense to assert a colour is like something which is invisible; 
hard or soft, like something which is intangible; and so of 
the rest” (§ 8). 

As tljc reader sees, Bazarov’a “arguments” against Ple- 
khanov concerning the problem of whelheT things can exist 
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apart from their action on us do not differ in the least from 
Uerkeley’s arguments against the materialists whom he does 
not mention by name. Berkeley considers the notion of the 
existence of “matter or corporeal substance" (§ 9) such a 
“contradiction,” such a “repugnant” thing that it is really 
not worth wasting time exposing it. He says: “But because 
the tenet of the existence of Matter seems to have taken so 
deep a root in the minds of philosophers, and draws after 
it so many ill consequences, 1 choose rather to be thought 
piollx and tedious than omit anything that might conduce 
to the full discovery and extirpation of lliat prejudice" (§ 9) . 

We shall presently sec to what ill consequences Berkeley 
is referring. Let us first finish with his theoretical arguments 
against the materialists. Denying the “absolute" existence 
of objects, that Is, the existence of things outside human 
knowledge, Berkeley deliberately represents the views of his 
opponents as though they recognised the “lhing>in-itsclf." 
In § 21 Berkeley writes in italics that the opinion which he 
is refilling recognises "the absolute existence o/ sens/Me 
ob/eefs in lltemseloes, or without the mind" (pp. 107-08, op. 
dl.) . Tha two fundamcnlal lines of philosophical outlook arc 
here depicted with the straiglitforwardness, clarity and pro- 
dslon that distinguish the classical philosophers from the 
Invetilors of “new” systems in out day. Materialism is the 
recognition of “obj'ccls in themselves." or outside tlic mind; 
ideas ami sensations arc copies or images of those objects. 
The opposite doctrine (idealism) claims that objects do not 
exist “without the mind”; objects are “combinations of sen- 
sations.” 

This was written in 1710, fourteen years before the birth 
of Immanuel Kant, yet our Machians, supposedly on the 
basis of “recent” philosophy, made the discovery that the 
recognition of “objects in thcmsclscs" is a result of the in- 
fection or distortion of materialism by Kanlianisml Tlic 
“new” discoveries of the Machians are the product of an 
astounding ignorance of the history of the basic phllosoph- 
ic.sl trends. 

Their next “new" thought consists in this: that the con- 
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ccpls matter” or ''substance” are remnants of old uncritic- 
al views. Mach and Avenarius. you see, advanced philosoph- 
ical llioiight, deepened analysis and eliminated these "abso- 
lutes, unchangeable entities,” etc. If you wish to check 
such assertions with the original sources, go to Berkeley and 
you will see that they are pretentious /Iclions. Berkeley says 
quite definitely that matter is “nonentity" {§ C8), that mat- 
ter IS nothing (§ 80). “Yon may," thus Berkeley ridicules 
the materialists, “if so it shall seem good, use the word 
matter in the same sense as other men use nothing” (pp. 
19G-97) . At the beginning, says Berkeley, it was believed that 
colours, odours, etc., “re.illy exist,” but subsequently such 
views were renounced, and it was seen that they only exist 
in dependence on our sensations. But this elimination of old 
erroneous concepts was not completed; a remnant is the 
concept “substance” (§ 73), which is also a “prejudice" (p- 
195), and which was finally exposed by Bishop Berkeley In 
17101 In 1908 there are still wags who seriously believe 
\ Avenarius, Pelzoldf, Mach and the rest, when they main- 
Main that it was only “recent positivism” and "recent natu- 
ral science” which at last succeeded in eliminating these 
"metaphysical” conceptions. 

These same wags (among them Bogdanov) assure their 
readers that It was the new philosophy that explained the 
error of the “duplication of Ihe world” in the doctrine of 
the efcrnall}' refuted materialists, who speak of some sort of 
a “reflection” by the liuraan consciousness of things existing 
outside the consciousness. A mass of sentimental verbiage 
has b^n written by tlie above-named authors about this 
“duplication.” Owing to forgelfulncss or ignorance, they . 
failed to add that these new discoveries had already been 
discovered in 1710. Berkeley- says: 

“Our knowledge of these [i.e., ideas or things] has been 
very much obscured and confounded, and wc have liecn led 
into very dangerous errors by supposing a twofold existence 
of the objects of sense — the one intelligible or in the mind, 
the other rcfll and without the mind” (he., outside conscious- 
ness). And Berkeley ridicules this “repugnant” notion, which 
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admits the possibilily of thinking the unllunkablel Tiie 
source of the “repugtjancy,” of course, follo-ws from our sup- 
posing a ditTcrcncc between things and itlens . . . the sup- 
posilion of cslcrnal objects” (§ 87). This same source — as 
discovered by Berkeley in 1710 and rediscovered by Bogdan- 
ov in 1008 — engenders a faith in fetishes and idols. “The 
existence of Mailer,” says Berkeley, “or bodies unperccived, 
has not only been the main support of Atheists and Fatal- 
ists, but on tlie same principle doth Idolatry likewise in all 
its various forms depend” (§ 01). 

Here wc arrive at those "ill conscrpicnces" derived from 
the “repugnant” doctrine of the existence of an external 
world which compelled Bishop Berkeley not only to refute 
this doctrine theoretically, hut passionately to persecute its 
adherents os enemies. “For ns wc have shown the doctrine 
of Matter or corporeal Substance lo have been the main 
piU.-ir and support of Scepticism, so likewise upon the same 
foundation have liecn raised all the impious schemes of 
AUirtsm and Irrcligion.... How great a friend material 
substanee tins liccn to Atheists in all ages were needless to 
relate. All their monstrous systems have so visible and nec- 
essary a dependence on it. lhal when tliis cornerstone Is 
nnee remns'cd, the whole fabric cannot choose but fall to 
the ground, insomuch lhal it is no longer worth while to 
bestow a p.irlicular consideration on the absurdities of cscry 
wretched sect of Atheists (§ 92, p. 202). 

“Matter being once expcileil out of nature drags willi it 
so many sceptical nnd impious notions, such on incredible 
mimlicr of disputes and purtling questions [“the principle of 
econonsy of tho«sl\t," divtovcwsl by Macti in tlic ’seventies, 
“pliitosopliy as rt coneepUon of the world according to the 
principle of minimum expenditure of elTorl'' — .Asenarius In 
is; 01 ] which liase lioen thorns in the sides of disines as 


s\cll as philosophers, and made so much fruitless work for 
mankind, liial If the arpiments wc have produeed against 
It are not found equal to drmnnslralinn {as lo me they evi- 
dently seem), yet I am sure all friends to know leitge, peace, 
and religion have reason lo wish they were” {§ 9C). 



nHTmuinn Avn r.wMf.trtcttmtnu 


rr.inVly ninl Miiotty •IM H'-rlrlry In n?ir 

Hpiip Ihr'P 'rrtx «-nnp Ihniislit* frt» llir 'Vron'imlpjr' tlimira* 
liim of "ntaUrr" rrotn phtlov>(>tsf nrr fn»rfi^p«f in a mnch 
iniirr (ififtjl fiirm, nml ronfa«pi| l*y Itip m* i>t a "fipw” Irr* 
iiiitioloRV. »n tliat Ihr^r IlintishI* Inajr J.p blrn liy fialte 
j'nijilr for "frcriir' titiit»tn{>ltyt 

lliit Urfkrlry w.i« no| only r.-iR'iiii o« In llir Ifnifcnfici 
nf li!« hr aUo rn<lra*(*iirni In rovrf il« i(trnlli!le 

l(nk^\tnr^^, t<t TcpTr^ntt it a% (trr from sMurdsUr^ ftcv 
ncri'ptnhk' lo ‘'miiutinn »rmr." liMllliclitrly drfrti'tin;; him 
«i'ir Uic ami'.tthin of what wtiiild nnwadjyt h 

callrd siilijrelUr htr.nlltiii and «ntl}>*Wni, lir »a>4 Ilia! l>y oa 
philosophy "wr nrr not <lrprivr<l of any onr Ihirff fn naluft' 
(S St). N.iltirr rrni.iini, ami Ihc tlithnciion l«rt«rrn rralilir 
nml cSilnitras remains, only "ihry l>otti t^ually rthl In ih' 
niiini." “I do not arKiie aplnst the rxittrnec i>f any on 
thing that nc can npprrhcnd, cither hy »fnsc or refleclion 
That the Ihingt I arc svilh my cyrAond Iniicli with my Itand: 
do cxlsl, really esLsi. I iimWc not the I«*l »iueatIon. The onlj 
Ihing whose esistonee wc deny is that which />lulotophfn 
IBcrkeloy's Itahcs] call Mailer or corporeal substance. Ant! 
in doing this there Is no damage done to the rest of man 
kind, who, I dare say, ssill nescr miu iL . . . The .Alhels 
indeed will want the colour of an empty name lo supporl 
his impiety. . . 

This Ihoiiglit is made still clc.arcr In § .17, where Berke- 
ley replies lo the ch.nrge that his philosophy destroys corpo- 
real substance; . . if the svord sMbrffince be taken in the 
vulgar sense, for n combimtion of sensible qualities, such as 
cslcnsion, solidity, weight, and Ihc like — lliis we cannot ^ 
accused of taking away; but if it be taken in a philosophic 
sense, for the support of accidents or qu.ilillcs without the 
mind — then indecil I acknowledge lhal sve lake U away, if 
one may be said to lake away that which never had any 
existence, not esen in the imagiaalion.” 

Not without good cause did the English philosopher, 
Fraser, an idealist and adherent of Berkeleianism, who ^iled 
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Berkeley's works and supplied them with liis own anno- 
tations, designate Berkeley’s doctrine by the term “natural 
realism” (op. cil., p. x). This amusing terminology must by 
all means be noted, for it in fact expresses Berkeley’s inten- 
tion to counterfeit reatism. In our further exposition we 
shall frequently find the “recent” “positivists" repealing the 
same stratagem or counterfeit in a different form and in a 
difTerenl verbal wrapping Berkeley docs not deny the exist- 
ence of real thingsl Berkeley does not go counter to the 
opin’on of all humanity! Berkeley denies “only" the teach- 
ing of the philosophers, Ihe theory of knowledge, which 
seriously and resolutely lakes as the foundation of all its 
reasoning the recognition of the external world and Ihe re- 
flection thereof in the minds of men. Berkeley does not deny 
natural science, which has always adhered (mostly uncon- 
sciously) to this, i e , the materialist, theory of knowledge. 
We read in § 50; “Wc may. from the experience' [Berkeley 
—a philosophy of “pure experience") we have had of the 
train and succession of ideas in our minds make 
well-grounded predictions concerning Ihe ideas we shall be 
affected with pursuant to a great train of actions, and be 
enabled to pass a tight judgment of what would have ap- 
peared to us, in ease we were placed m circumstances very 
different from those we are in at present. Herein consists 
the knowledge of nature, which [listen to thlst) may pre- 
serve its use and certainty very consistently with what hath 
been said.” 

Let us regard the external world, nature, as “a combina- 
tion of sensations” evoked in our mind by a deity. Acknowl- 
edge this and give up searching for Hie "ground” of these 
sensations outside the mind, outside men, and I will acknowl- 
edge within the framework of my idealist theory of knowl- 
edge a/l natural science and all the importance and authen- 
ticity of its deductions. It is precisely this framework, and 
only this framework, that 1 need for my deductions in fa- 


* In his preface Fraser insists that both BetLeiey and Locke 
“appeal exclusively to experience” (p. 117). 
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vour of "peace and religion.” Such is Berkeley's train of 
thought. It correctly expresses the essence of idealist phi- 
losophy and its social signifirance, and we shall encounter 
it later when we come to speak of the relation of Machism 
to natural science. 

Let us now consider another recent discovery that was 
borrowed from Bishop Berkeley in the twentieth century by 
the recent positivist and critical realist, P. Yuslikevich. This 
discovery is “empirio-symbotism.” "Berkeley,” says Fraser, 
“thus reverts to liis favourite theory of a Universal Natural 
Symbolism" {op. cit., p. 190). Did these words not occur in 
an edition of 1871, one might have suspected the English 
fideist philosopher Fraser of plagiarising both the mod- 
ern mathematician and physicist Poincard and the Russian 
"Marxist” Yuslikevich! 

This theory of Berkeley’s which threw Fraser inlo rap- 
tures, is set forth by the Bishop as follows: 

"Tl»e connexion of ideas fdo not forget that for Berkeley 
ideas and things are identical) docs nol imply Ihe relalion 
of cause and effect, but only of a mark or sion with the 
thing tlQnlfled" {§ 05). "iUnce, it Is eviihni Ihol those things* 
which under the notion of a cause co-operating or concur- 
ring to the production of effects, arc altogether inexplicable, 
and run us into great absurdities, may be very naturally 
explained ... when they are considered only as marks or 
signs for our information” (§ 06). Of course, in the opinion 
of Berkeley and Fraser, it is no oilier than the deity who 
informs us by means of these •Vmpirio-symbols.” The episte- 
mological significance of symbolism in Berkeley’s theory, 
however, consists in this, that II Is to replace "llie doctrine’’ 
which "pretends to explain things by corporeal causes” 
(§ W). 

M’e have before us two philosophliail trends In the ques- 
tion of causality. One "pretends to explain things by corpo- 
real causes." It Is clear that It is connect^ with the 
“doctrine of matter” refuted as "repugnant” by Bishop 
Berkeley. Tlie other reduces Ibe “notion of causality” to 
the notion of a “mark or sign" which serves for “our 
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informalioa" (supplied by God). We shall mecf ifiesc two 
trends in a Iwenlielli-century garb when 'VC analyse the 
attitudes of Machism and dialecUcal maletiaVisni to this 
question. 

Further, as regards the question of reality, it ought also 
to be remarked that Berkeley, refusing as he does to rec- 
ognise the existence of things outside the mind, tries to 
find a criterion lor distinguishing between the teat and the 
ficlilious. In 1 30 he says that those “ideas” which the minds 
of men evoke at pleasure “are faint, weak, and unsteady in 
respect to others they perceive by sense; which, being im- 
pressed upon them according to certain mtes or taws of na- 
ture. speak themselves about the etTecli of a Mind more 
pQe,ertul and wise than human spirits. These latter are said 
to have more reality In them than the former; by which is 
meant that they are more alTccting, oideily and distinct, and 
that they are not fictions of the mind perceiving them. . . 
Elsewhere (§ 84) Berkeley tries to connect the notion of real- 
ity with the simultaneous percepUois of the same sensations 
by many people. For instance, bow shall we resolve Ihe 
question as to whether the transformation of water into 
wine, of which we are being told, is real? "If at table all 
who were present should see, and smell, and taste, and 
drink wine, and (ind the ettects of It, with me there could 
be no doubt of its reality." And Fraser explains: “The 
simultaneous consciousness of . ■ - the 'same* sense-ideas by 
ditlercnt persons, as distinguished Irom the purely individ- 
ual or pecsoaaV consciousness of Cmoginarjj objects and 
emotions, is here referred to as a test of the reality of the 
former " 

From this It is evident that Berkeley’s subjective ideal- 
ism is not to be interpreted as Uiough it ignored the distinc- 
tion between individual and collective perception. On the 
contrary, he attempts on the basis of this distinction to con- 
struct a criterion of reality. -tt^action 

of the deity upon the human 

objective idealism: the worlifprtfSs^O'be'Cot-iB^^re^b^ 
the product of a singte sup^fic^plritiialrfcituscJ^iVeaU^ 
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facts°" ^ generalise them inductively, through custom, as 

Here the Englisli Berkelelan, Fraser, approaches from 
.»* itJoalist standpoint the same fundamental 

lines in philosopliy which were so clearly characterised 
JO’ the materialist Engels. In his work Ludivig Feuerbach 
lingcls divides pliilosopliers into “two groat camps”— mate* 
nahsts and idealists. Engets — dealing with theories of the 
two trends much more developed, varied and rich in content 
than Fraser dealt with — secs the fundamental distinction 
between them in the fact that w|,ile for the materialists ma- 
ture IS primary and spirit secondary, for the idealists Ihe 
reverse is the case. In between these two camps Engels 
adherents of Hume and Kant, who deny the pos- 
sibility of knowing the world, or at least of knowing it 
^lly, and calls lliera aonosUcs. In Iits Ludwig Feuerbach 
Engels applies this term only to the adherents of Hume 
(those people whom Fraser calls, and who like to call 
themselves, 'positivists”). But in his article “On Historical 
Materialism, ’ Engels explicitly speaks of the standpoint of 
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"the Keo-Kanlian agnostie," rcgardini; Nco-KanlianUm as o 
variety of agnosticism.* ♦ 

We cannot dwell licre on this remarkably correct and 
profound judgment of CngcU’ (a Judgment which is shame- 
lessly ignored by the Machians). Wc shall discuss it in de- 
tail later on. For the present wc shall confine ourselves to 
pointing to this Marxian terminology and to this meeting of 
extremes: Uic views of a consistent materialist and of a con- 
sistent Idealist on the fundamental |d\ilosophical trends. In 
order to illustrate these trends (with which we shall con- 
slanlly liavc to deal in our further exposition) let us briefiy 
note the views of outstanding philosophers of the eighteenth 
century who pursued a differcnl path from Berkeley. 

Here are Hume’s arguments. In his An fin7uirt; Coneern- 
Ing Human Understanding, in the chapter (Xll) on sceptical 
philosophy, he says; "It seems evident, that men arc carried. ’ 
by a natural instinct or prepossession, to repose faith in their 
senses; and that, without any reasoning, or even almost 
before the use of reason, we always suppose on external 
universe, which depends not on our perception, but would 
exist though we and every sensible creature were absent 
or annihilated. Es'en the animal creations are governed by 
a like opinion, and preserve this belief of external objects, 
in all their thoughts, designs, and actions. . . . 

“But this universal and primary opinion of all men is 
soon destroyed by llie slightest philosophy, which teaches 
us, that nothing can ever be present to the mind but an 
image or perception, and that the senses are only the inlets, 
through which these images are conveyed, without being 
able to produce any immediate intercourse between the mind 
and the object. Tlie table, which we see, seems to diminish, 
as we remove farther from it: But the real table, which 
exists independent of us, suffers no alteration: It was, 


* Fnedrich Engels, “Utbrt Afefon'icAen J/aferia/nmus,” A'eue 
Zfil, XI Jg, Bd. I (I89J 93), Nr. 1, S. 18. Translated from the English 
b; Engels himself. (This article was published as an introduction to 
English translation of EnjeU* jocioftsin. Utopian and Scienli/ic.— 
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wild ri*nccl$. cvi-f (l(nililr<l, liial llie r»Jilcncci. wlild* ** 
con$lilcr, « lien we $.iy, ‘ehu liotitr/ mti) 'Ihal ifcc’ ore nolfi- 
iiig l)ut pcrc<'{ttinii$ In Uic miml 

“Uy wlial nrf;tiniriil can it lx* prorctl. Ilul iJic pfi’ffp' 
lion$ of Ilic minil tml^l Ik* cniiu'd l»y rstcrnal ohjeci*. **'■ 
lircly (llirprcnl fnim Ihcm, llioiif;Ii rcipinMing Ihem (if 
be pnssibir), nnil could not ari$c eillicr from the enCTf^^ of 
llie niinil or from Hie siissniiori of some inrisiWe 

and unknown spirit, or from some oilier cause »lill raore 
unknown lo us? 

"IIow sliall llic qtiesllon be determined? By expen'enec 
surely; as all oibcr questions of a like nature. Bui hcf® 
experience U, and rmwl l>e entirely silent. TliC roiod has 
never anylliing present to it but the perceplions, and canom 
possibly reach any experience of llieir connection with Ob' 
jccls. This supposition of such a connection is, therefore, 
without any foundation in reasoning. 

“To have recourse to the veracity of the Supreme Being, 
In order to prove Ihe veracity of our senses, is surely ^ 
ing a very unexpected circuit If tJic external world be 
once called in question, we shall be at a loss lo find 
ments, fay ivliich we may prove Ihe existence of that Being, 
or any of bis allribntcs.”* 

lie s.iys the same thing in his Treatise of Human 
(Part IV, Sec. 11, “On ^cplicisni Towards Sensations }'• 
‘Our perceptions are our only objects.” By scepticism 
means tbc refusal to explain sensations as the effects of o 
[eels, spirit, etc., a refusal lo reduce perceplions to the ex- 
ternal world, on the one hand, and to a deity or to an un- 
inown spirit, on Hie other. And Ihe author of the introou^ 
ion to the French translation of Hume, F. Pillon — a 
osopher of a trend akin lo Mach (as we shall see below) 
iusUy remarks that for Hume the subject and the object are 

* David tlame, An Enquiry Conceffrfnj Hainan Undtrtlanding 

Eiiags and Treatitei, London, 1882. VoL IL pp. i2t'26. 
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retluced to “groups ol various perceplions,” to “elements 
of consciousness, to impressions, ideas, etc.”; that the only 
concern should be with the “groupings and comhinations of 
these elements.”* The English Humean, Huxley, who coined 
the apt and correct term “agnosticism," in Ins lliime also 
emphasises the fact that Hume, regarding “sensations” as the 
“primary and irreducible stales of consciousness,” is not en- 
tirely consistent on (he question how the origin of sensations 
is to be explained, whether by the effect of objects on man 
or by the creative power of the mind. “IteaVism and idealism 
oic equally probable hypotheses" (/c., for Hume).* Hume 
dues not go beyond sensations. “Thus tt\e colours red and 
blue, and the odour of a rose, are simple impressions. ... A 
red cose gives us a conrplex Impression, capable of resolution 
Into Ihe simple impressions of red colour, rose'seent, and 
numerous others" (pp- 04-65. op. cit.). Hume admits both 
the ‘'maleriatist position” and the “idealist position" (p. 82); 
tile ‘‘collection of perceptions" may be generated by Ihe Fich* 
lean “ego" or may be a “slgnlRcallon" and even a “symbol'* 
of a "real somelliing.” Tills is how Huxley Interprets Hume. 

As (or the matCTlatists, here is ad opinion of BerVeley 
given by Otderot, the te-sder of the Encyclopaedists: "Those 
philosophers are called idettUsls who. being conscious only 
of their existence nn<I of the senvstions which succeed each 
other within themselves, do not admit anything else. An ex- 
Irasagant system which, to my thinking, only the blind 
could h.sse originated; a svstem which, Jo Ihc shame of hu- 
man Inltlligcnce and philosophy, is the most difncull to 
comhal, nllliougli Jlic most oI>su^ of all."' And Diderot, 
who came very close lo the standpoint of contemporary 
materialism (that nrgumcnls and syllogisms alone do not 
suflicc lo refute idealism, and Uial here it is not a queslion 


• de llumf. Tr^ll de la notarr tiuBialne, ett. Tr»d. 
p*f Ol Hmonth-r rl F. Pitton. r«fli. 1871 lotroduclJOB. p. x. 

• Tliotn»« IIqiIfjt. Hume, London. 1879. p 71. 

• fTavrst cempt^ld dt Dkdttet. td. p»t i. Axsfxst, PsTis. 1875, 
SeL I, ^ SOI. 
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for Ihcorcllcal nrfjumcnJ), noln Ihr ilmllarily of Hie prcm- 
both of tlic iilrnlifl lirrkclry, nnri llic srnulionalut 
Condillnc. In lih npin'on, Cnmliltac sliniild linve undertaken 
n rcfnlnllnn of Ilcrkclcv In order 1o avoid sncli nbiurd con- 
cliifiont l)cin^ drawn from llie irenimeni of srntallons as 
the only source of ottr knowlnl^'e. 

In the "Conversalion Itrtwcen d'AIcmhert and Diderot," 
Diderot slates his philosnpliieal |insIllon thus; Suppose 
a piano to he cndnwc<] wiih Die faculty of sensation and 
memorj’, tell me. would it not of Its own accord repeat those 
airs wlilch you have played on its keys? We arc instruments 
endosved with sensation and memory. Our senses are so 
many keys upon which surroimdin); nature strikes and 
svhicli often strike upon Iheimeh'cs. And this Is alh >n niy 
opinion, that occurs In a piano oritantscd like you and me." 
D’AIcmhert retorts that such an instrument svould ha^^e I® 
possess llie faculty of finding food for itself and of reproduc- 
ing little pianos. Undouhledly, contends Diderot. — Cut fake 
an egg. "This is svtial refutes all Hie schools of theology and 
all the temples on earth. k\iial is this egg? A mass that Is 
insensible until the crtiliryo Is introduced thither, and when 
this embry'o Is introduced, what is it then? An insensible 
mass, for in its turn, tliis embryo Is only on inert and crude 
liquid. How does this mass arrive a! a different organisation, 
arrive at sensibility and life? By means of heat. And what 

produces heal? Motion The animal that is hatched from 

the egg is endowed with all your sensations; it performs ajl 
your actions. Would you maintain with Descartes that this 
is a simple imitating machine? Little children will laugh at 
you, and the philosophers will reply that if this be a machine 
then you too are a machine. If you admit that the dilTcrence 
between these animals and you consists only in their organ- 
isation, you will prove your common sense and sagacity, 
you will be right. But from this will follow the conclusion 
that refutes you; namely, that from inert matter organised 
in a certain wav, impregnated with another bit of inert mat- 
ter, by beat and motion — sensibility, life, memory, conscious- 
ness, emotion, and thought are generated.” One of the two. 
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continues Diderot, cither admit some “liidden element” in 
the egg, that penetrates to it in an unWnown way at a cer» 
tain stage of development, on element about which it is un- 
known whether it occupies space, whether it is material or 
whether it is created for the puri'osc — which is conlradic- 
lorj- to common sense, and leads to inconsislcnclcs and nl>- 
surdities; or we must make “a simple supposition which 
explains everything, namely, llsal the faculty of sensation is 
a general property of matter, or a product of its organisa- 
tion.” To d'Alembert's objection that such a supposition 
implies a quality which in its essence is incompatible with 
matter, Diderot retorts: 

“And how do you know that the faculty of sensation is 
essentially incorapaVlhlc with mattet. since you do not know 
the essence of any thing at all. either of matter, or of sen- 
sation? Do you understand the nature of motion any belter, 
Its existence in a body. Us communicalion from one body 
to anolher?” D’Alembert : ‘'Without knowing the nature of 
sensation, or that of matter, I sec, however, that the faculty 
of sensation is a simple quality, single, indivisible, and In- 
compatible with a divisible subject or subslratum." Diderot : 
"Metaphysico-theological nonsensel Wlial, do you not see 
that all qualities of matter, that all Us forms accessible to 
our senses arc in their essence indivisible? There cannot be a 
larger or a stnaller degree of inipcnelrability. There may be 
hall ol a round body, but there is no half of roundness. . . . 
De a physicist and admit the derivative character of the given 
efTecl when you see how it is derived, though you may be 
unable to explain the relation between the cause and the 
efTect. Be logical and do not replace a cause that exists and 
explains everything by some cause which it is impossible 
to conceive, and the connection of which with the effect is 
even more difficult to conceive, and which engenders an in- 
finite number of difficullics without solvini; a single one of 
them.” D’Alembert; “And if I do proceed from this cause?" 
Diderot: “There is only one substance in the universe in men 
and in animals A hand-organ is of wood, man of flesh. A 
finch is of flesh, and a musiman is of flesh, but differently 
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il U fn power of my syitcm, mark again thal 

U IS faced wiHi li.nt same insurmountable difficiilly which 
« against ihe eiislcncc of bodies. Tliere was 

it wne "i*! ^^*anity when the sentient piano imap'ned thal 
“nd ‘he whole 

liarmonj of tlio universe resided within it "* 

M..J” * ■'"“‘‘Jn in l-fiO. And with lliis we shall coo- 

elude our brief historical inquiry-. U'e sliall have more than 
one occasion to meet “the insane piano” and the harmony 
Of the universe residing wiihm man when we come to an- 
alyse recent positivism." 

c- Present we shall coniine ourselves to one conclu- 

•o . le recent hlachians have not adduced a single argu- 
ment against the materialists that had not been adduced by 
uisliop Berkeley. 

V mention as a curiosity that one of these Machians, 

Valentinov, vaguely sensing the falsity of Ids position, h.-is 
traces” of his kinship with Berkeley 
r k ® rather amusing manner. On page 150 

“•••W'en those svho, speaking of 
Berkeley, we ask. which Berkeley do they 
f/r!^ 1 • ° Berkeley who Iradition.ally re- 

,ards himself (Valentinov wishes to say who is regarded) ns 
o ipsist, or the Berkeley who defends ‘the immediate pres- 


' Vol. ir, pp 114.18. 
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ence and providence of live deily’? Generally, when speak- 
ing [?], do Ihey mean Berkeley, the philosophising bishop, 
Ihe dcsltoyer of alheistn, or Berkeley, Ihe thoughtful analys- 
er? With Berkeley the solipsist and preacher of religious 
metaphysics Mach indeed has nothing in common.” Valen- 
tinov is muddled; he was nnahle to make clear to himself 
why he was obliged to defend the “thoughtful analyser" and 
idealist, Berkeley, against the materialist Diderot. Diderot 
drew a clear distinction between the fundamental philosoph- 
ical trends. Valentinov confuses them, and while doing 
so very amusingly tries to console us-. "We would not con- 
sider the ‘kinship’ of Mach to Ihe idealist views of Berkeley 
as a philosophical crime.” he says, “even if this actually 
were the case” (p. 149). To confound two irreconcilable 
fundamental trends In philosophy — really, what “crime” is 
that? But that h what the whole wisdom of Mach and Ave- 
narius amounts to. We shall now proceed to an examination 
of this wisdom. 
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About this word “elemenls," Ihe fruit of twelve years of| 
“rcflt'Ction.” we shall speak laVer. At present let us note thatj 
Mach explicitly slates here that things or bodies are com.i 
picxes of sensations, and that he quite clearly sets up hisl 
own philosophical point of view against the opposite theory i 
which holds that sensations ate “symbols” of things (it^ 
would be more correct to say Images or reflections of things) . ' 
The latter theory is philosophical maleriaUsm. For instance, 
the tnatervalist Frederick Engels — the not unknown collabo- 
rator of Marx and a founder of Marxism — constantly and 
without exception speaks in his w'orks of things and their 
menial pictutes or Images (Cedonkenabbifder), and it is ob- 
sious lhal these mental images arise exclusively from sen- 
sations. It would seem that this fundamental standpoint of 
the “philcpsophy of Marxism” ought to be known to cs'eryone 
who speaks of it, and especially to anyone who comes out 
In print fn lh« name of this philosophy. But because of the 
extraordinary confusion which our Machians base intro- 
duced, U becomes necessary to repeal what is generally 
known; \Vc turn to ll\« first section of Anfi-Ddhring and read; 

..things and their mental images...”;' or to the first 
paragrapii of Hie philosophical part, which reads; “But 
whence docs thought olitain these principles (f.e., the fun- 
damental principles of all knowledge] 7 From itself? No . . . 
these forms can tiocr l>c created and derived by thought 
out of tlsclf, 1ml only from the external world ... the prin- 
ciples arc not the starling point of the invcsUgalion [as 
Duhrlng w ho would be a materialist, but cannot consistently 
adhere to materialism, holds), but its final rcsiitl; they are 
not applied to nature and human Imlory, but abstracted 
from lliem; H Is not nature and the realm of liumanUy which 
fonform to |li«e principles, but the principles arc only valid 
in *0 far as they arc in conforaiily with nature and history. 
That U llic only materialistic conception cpf the matter, and 
llcTT llQliring's contrary conception is idealistic, makes 


* llm Eitjrn patmfty’* nfcojolion in Srirnr* 

Vihr:ii3\ cd, l«S. p. iJ^Trant. 
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lhiiig« stAhd completely on ilicir head], and fashions the 
real world out of Ideas’* (pp. -IS-ff). Kngcli, we repeal, ap- 
plies this '‘only inatcrinUsIlc conception” everywhere and 
without exception, relentlessly attacking Duhring for the 
least deviation from inalcrblism to idealism. Anybody who 
reads Anli-!)uhririg and iMdang f'ciirrhoch with the sUg^des* 
care will find scores of instances when Engeli speaks o 
tilings and llieir reflections in the human brain, in our con 
sciousness, tliougiit, etc. Engels does not say that sensation: 
or ideas are “symbols” of things, for consistent matefiali^n 
must licrc use “image,” plclnre, or reflection Instead o 
“symbol," as we shall show In detail in the proper place. Bu 
the question here is not of this or that formulation of male 
rialism, but of the opposition of materialism to idealism. oi 
the difTcrence hclwccn the two fundamcnlnl lines in phiios 
ophy. Arc we to proceed from things to scnsalion and 
Uiouglil? Or arc we to proceed from tlioughi ond scnsalioc 
to things? The first line, i.e., the materialist line. Is adopte<! 
by Engels. The second line, f.e.. Hie idealist line, is adoptee 
by Macli. No evasions, no sophisms (a mullitude of which w 
sh.'dl yet encounter) can remove the clear and Indispubbu 
fact that Ernst Mach's doctrine of things as complexes ol 
sensations is subjective idealism and a simple rehash o 
Bcrkeleianism. If bodies are “complexes of sensalions,” _a 
Mach says, or ‘‘combin.ations of sensations," as Berkeley said 
it inevitably follows that the whole world is hut my idea 
Starting from such a premise it is impossible to arrive a1 
the existence of other people besides oneself: it is the puresl 
solipsism. Much as Mach, Avenarius, Petzoldt and the other 
may abjure solipsism, they cannot in fact escape soIips*s>i 
without falling into howling logical absurdities. To make 
this fundamental element of the philosophy of Machism 
still clearer, we shall give a few additional quotations 
Mach’s works. Here is a sample from the Analyse aet 
Empflndunoen; 

“We see a body with a point S. If we touch S, lha 
is, bring it into contact with our body, we receive a prick 
\Ve can see S without feeling the prick. But as soon as 
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we feel the prick we find S on (he skin. Tlius, the visible 
point is a permanent nucleus, to which, according to cir- 
cumstances, the prick is attached as something accidental. 
By frequent repetitions of analogous occurrences we finally 
accustom ourselves to regard oH properties of bodies as 
'effects’ which proceed from permanent nuclei and are con- 
veyed to the self through the medium of the body; which 
effects we call sonsafi'ons. . , 

In other words, people “accustom" themselves to adopt 
the standpoint of materialism, to regard sensations as the 
result of the action of bodies, things, nature on our sense- 
organs. This “habit,’’ so noxious to the philosophical ideal- 
ists (a habit acquired by all mankind and all natural 
science!) , is not at all to the liking of Mach, and he proceeds 
to destroy it: 

. . Thereby, however, these nuclei are deprived of their 
entire sensible content and are converted inlo naked abstract 
symbols. . . 

An old song, most worthy Professorl This is a literal 
repetition of Berkeley who said that matter is a naked ab- 
stract symbol. But it U Ernst Mach, lu fact, who goes naked, 
for if he does not admit that the “sensible content" is an 
objective reality, existing independently of us. there re- 
mains only a “naked abstract’’ /, an / infallibly written with 
a capital letter and italicised, equal to “the insane piano, 
which imagined that it was the sole existing thing in this 
world.” If the "sensible content" of our sensations is not the 
external world then nothing exists save this naked / engaged 
in empty “philosophical’’ acrobatics. A stupid and fruitless 
occupation! 

’’. . . It is then correct that the world consists only of our 
sensations. In which case We have knowledge only of sensa- 
tions, and the assumption of those nuclei, and of their iuier- 
aclion, from which alone sensations proceed turns out to be 
quite idle and superfluous. Such a view can or\ly appeal to 
hall-hea rted realism or hatf-heattod criticism.” 

’ E. tlacb. Analyte der Empfittinn^tit, Jena, lOQO S. 0 u. 
to.— rrani. 

3 * 
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Wc have qiinicd Hic sislli paragraph of Mach's "anlh 
metaphysical ol»scrvnllons" in full. It is n sheer plagiarisra 
on IJcrkcIcy. Not n single Idea, nol n glimmer of IlioughI, 
c.xcepl that *‘\vc sense only our sensations.” From which 
tlicrc is only one pnssilile inrercnce. namely, that Ihe "world 
consists only of iny sensations.'' The word “oiir" employrf 
by Mach inslcnd of “my” is employed illegltimalcly. by iWs 
word alone Mach betrays that “lialf-licartedncss” of which 
he accuses others. For if the ‘‘assumption’' of the cxislencc 
of tlie external world is "idle," If Ihe assumption that the 
needle exists independently of me and that an Inleracllon 
takes place between my body and Ihe point of the needle is 
really "idle and supcifluous,” then primarily the "assufflp* 
lion” of Ihe c.xU(cnce of other people Is idle and super- 
fluous. Only / exist, and all other people, as well as the 
external world, come under Ihe category of idle "nuclei.' 
Holding this point of view one cannot speak of "oar" sen- 
sations; and when Macli does speak of them, jl Is only a 
belraynl of his own amazing half-hcarledness. It only proves 
that his philosophy is a jumble of idle and empty words 
In wliich thelf author liimself does nol believe. 

Here is a particularly graphic example of Mach's half- 
hearledness and confusion. In § G of Chapter XI of the /Ina- 
lyse der Empfindungen we read: "If 1 imagine that while I 
am experiencing sensations. I or someone else could observe 
my brain with all possible physical and chemical appli- 
ances, it would be possible to ascertain with what process- 
es of Ihe organism particular sensations are connected ... 
(p. 198). ‘ 

Very welll This means, then, that our sensations are 
connected with deflnite processes, which take place in the 
organism in general, and in our brain in particular? \es, 
Mach very definitely makes this "assumption” — it would be 
quite a task not to make it from the standpoint of natural 
sciencel But is not this the very “assumption” of (hose very 
same "nuclei and their interaction” which our philosopher 
declared to be idle and superfluous? Wc are told that bodies 
are complexes of sensations; to go beyond that, Mach assures 
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Its, fo regard sensalions as a product of the action of 
bodies upon our sense-organs, is metaphysics, an idle and 
superfluous assumption, etc., Jt la Berlceley. But the brain is 
a body. Consequently, the brain also is no more than a com- 
plex of sensations. It folloses, then, that with the help of 
a complex of sensations I (and / also am nothing but a 
complex of sensations] sense complexes of sensations. A 
delightful philosuphyl Hrst sensations are declared to he 
“the real elements of the world”; on this an “original” 
Berkeleianlsm is erected— and then the very opposite views 
are smuggled in, wtz., that sensations are connected with def- 
inite processes in the organism. Are noi these “processes" 
connected with an exchange of matter between the “organ- 
ism" and the external world? Could this exchange of mattcp 
take place if the sensations of the particular organism did 
not give It an objectively correct Idea of this external world? 

ftiach docs not ask himself such embarrassing questions 
when he mechanically Jumbles fragments of Berkeleianlsm 
with the views of natural science, which instinctively 
adheres to the materialist theory of knowledge ... In the 
same paragraph Mach writes: “It is sometimes also asked 
whether (inorganic) ‘matter’ experiences sensation. . . Does 
this mean that there is no doubt that organic matter expe- 
riences sensation? Does this mean that sensation is not 
something primary hut that It b cue of the properties of 
matter? Mach skips over ail the absurdities of Berkeleian- 
isml . . . “The question,” he avers, ”b natural enough, if we 
proceed from the current widespread physical notions, ac- 
cording to which matter b the immediate and indisputably 
given reality, out of which everything, inorganic and or- 
ganic, is constructed. . . Let us bear in mind this truly 
valuable admission of Mach’s that the current widespread 
physical notions regard matter as the immediate reality, 
and that only one variety of this reality (organic matter) 
possesses the well-defined properly of sensation. . . . Mach 
continues: "Then, indeed, sensation must suddenly arise 
somewhere in this structure [consbting of matter], or else 
have previously been present in the foundation. From our 
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standpoint the question Is a false one. For us matter is not 
what is primarily given. Rallier. what is primarily given are 
the elemenls (which in a certain familiar relation are des- 
ignated as sensations) . . . 

What is primarily given, then, are sensations, olthongh 
they are “connected” only willi definite processes in organic 
mallerl And while uttering such absurdities Mach svanls to 
blame materialism (“the current widespread physical no- 
tion") for leaving unanswered the question whence sensation 
“arises.” This is a sample of the “rcfiilalion” of materialism 
by the fidcisls and their hangers-on. Docs any olhef philo- 
sophical standpoint “solve" a problem before enough data 
for its solution has been collected? Does not Mach himself 
say in the ver)- same paragraph: “As long as this problem 
(how far sensation estends in the organic world) Jm* 
been solveil even in a single .special ease, no answef lo the 
question is possllile." „ 

Tlie difference between materLalism and “Machisni t” 
this particular question is thus rciluceJ to the following. 
Materialism, in full ngrecmenl with natural science, 

STiiWeT fts y>TiinaTN and itgatsS const\wisness. Uvftssjtht ®no 
sensation as si-condary, because In Its well-defined form 
talinn Is associnleil <inly with the higher forms of mailer 
(organic nialler), while “in the foundation of the sfnicltire 
of matter" one can only surmise the esistence of a faculty 
akin to sensation Such, for oompte, is llie lupposlliim of 
the well-known German scientist IJrnsI Haeckel, the Eng- 
lish Mnlngist IJoyd >{organ ami others, not to spC®* 
Diderot's conjecture nienlionetl oliovc. Machism holds In the 
opposite, the idealist i»oInl of view, and at once lands Into 
an at.surdity: since, in the first place, sensation Is taken «s 
primary. In spile of the fact that It it associated only with 
definlie processes In nutter organlsett In a definite waft 
since. In ttie second place, the t^sic premise that lio<t/es are 
compteses of sensations Is vlolalesl by the assumption of the 
rsistenee of other living lieingt In general, of other “com- 
rleses" beside the given great /. 

The word “eleniecl," wblclt many naive people {^* 
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shall see) lake to he some sort of a new discoverj’i in reality 
only obscures the question, for it tt a meaningless term 
which creates the false impression that a solulion or a step 
forward has been achieved. Tliis impression is a false one, 
because there slill remains lo be Inrcsligaled and rcinvcsligal* 
cd how mailer, apparently entirely devoid of sensation, is 
related to mailer whicli, though composed of the same 
atoms (or electrons), is jcl endowed wtlli a well-defined 
faculty of sensation. Materialism clearly formulates (he as 
yet unsolved problem and Iherebj’ stimulates the attempt 
lo sqIs'c it, to iindcriatce further csperimenlal investigation. 
Machism, i.t., a species of muddied idealism, befogs the is- 
sue and sidetracks It by means of the futile verbal trick, 
“clement.'' 

Here Is a passage from Mach’s latest, comprehensive and 
conclusive philosophical work that clearly betrays the fal- 
sity of tills idealist trick. In bis Erkenntnls und Irrtitm we 
rend: “Wliilc there Is no difnciilty in conslrucling fou/ni- 
Ixitien) rtffry p/ipj/cof experience out of sensations, i.f., pjy- 
c/i/cof elements, it is impossible to imagine fist kfine MSg- 
Uchktlt absinflifn) how any p^gehienl experience can be 
compflseil (d^irslelUn) of the elements employed in modern 
I'tsysics, {.e., mass and motion (In llieir rigidity — StorrhriJ — 
which Is scrslceaWc only for this special science) 

Of the rigidity of the conceptions of many modern scien 
lists and of their nieiaplivsie.'il (in the Marxian sense of llic 
term, ie., antl-di.slectical) views, Engels speaks repeatedly 
and very precisely. We shall see later that It was just on 
this point that Mach went astray. l»ccause he did not under- 
stand or did not know the relation Ijclwern rcl.ilivism and 
dialectics. Hut this Is no! what concerns us here. It is Impor- 
lanl for ns here to note how gbringly Mach’s idfnli$m 
emerges, in spite of the confused — ostensibly n<w — teimino!- 
ogj\ Tlicre is no difficulty, you see. in constructing anv 
physical element out of sensations, f.e.. psychical elemcniil 
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Oh yes, such consInicHons, of course, are not difnciilt, for 
they are purely verhaJ consinictions, shallow sdiolaslicism, 
serving ns a loophole for fldcism. It is not surprising after 
this that Macli dedicates his works to the iinrnancnlisls; it 
is not surprising llial the imniancntisls, who profess the 
most reactionary kind of phitosophical idealism, welcome 
Mach with open arms. Tlie “recent positivism” of Ernst 
Mach was only about two hundred years too late. Berkeley 
had already sufficiently shown lliat “out of sensations, r-e., 
psychical elements,” nothing can he “huilt” except so/fpsisoi 
As regards materialism, against which Mach hero, too, sets 
tip his own views, without frankly and explicitly naming the 
"enemy,” we have already seen in the case of Diderot what 
the real views of the materialists are. These views do not 
consist in deriving sensation from the movement of matter 
or in reducing sensation to the movement of raaficr. but m 
recognising sensation as one of the properties of mailer In 
motion. On this question Engels shared the standpoint of 
Diderot, Engels dissociated himself from the "vulgar" mate* 
rialists, Vogt, Diichner and Moleschotl, for the very reason, 
among others, that they erred in believing that the brain 
secretes thought in the tame way as the liver secretes bile- 
But Mach, who constantly sets up his views in opposition 
to materialism, ignores, of course, all the great material- 
ists — Diderot, Feuerbacli. Marx and Engels — just as all other 
official professors of official philosophy do. 

In order to characterise Avenarius' earliest and basic 
view, let us take his first independent philosophical work, 
Philosophie alt Denlen der IVeff gemafi dent Priniip det 
kleinstcn Kraftma/Jes. Prolegomena zii einer KriUk der rej- 
nen Erfahrunq, which appeared in 1870. Bogdanov in his 
Empirio-Monism (Book 1, 2nd cd.. 1905, p. 12, note) say* 
that "in the development of Mach’s views, the starling 
point was philosophical idcnVism, while a realistic tinge was 
characteristic of Avenarius from the very beginning.’’ Bog- 
danov said so because he lielicved what Mach said (see Ana- 
lyse der Empfindiingen, S. 295). Bogdanov should not liave 
believed Mach, and his assertion is diametrically opposed lO 
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Uie truth. On the contrary, Avcnarius' idealism cmerRes so 
dearly In his work ol IB'ft lhal Avcnarius himsdf in 1801 
was obliged to admit it. In the Introduction to Der menjc/i* 
liehe Weltbegriff Avrnarlus says:' “He who has read my 
first systematic work, Philosoi)lue, tie., will at once have 
presumed that I would have attempted to treat the problems 
of a erhitism of pure ciptiicnce from the ‘idealist’ stand- 
point... [but) the sterility of ... idealism compelled me lo 
doubt the correctness of my presdous path.” Tlds idealist 
starting point of Avcnarius* is unis'ersally acknowledged in 
philosophical literature. Of the French writers I shall refer 
to CouwclacTl, who says that Avcnarius* philosophical stand- 
point in the Prolegamtna Is "monistic idealism.’" Of the 
German writers, I shall name Rudolph Willy, Avcnarius' 
disciple, who says that “Avenarius in his youth — and partic- 
ularly in his work of 187C — was totally under the spell 
(pnn: im Oanne) of so<allcd epistemological idealism.'" 

And, indeed, it would be ridiculous to deny the ideal- 
ism in Avenarius' Prolegomtna, where he exphcilly stales 
that “only tentalion can be Wioujfftf of a$ the ezistinf}'' (pp. 
10 and 65 of Itic second German edition; ail italics in quo- 
tations ate ours). This is how Avenarius himself presents 
the contents of § Il6 of his work. Here is the paragraph in 
full: "We have recognised that theesisling ftfctt Seiende) is 
substance endowed with sensation; the substance falls 
away ... [it is “more economical.’’ don’t you see, there is 
“a lesser expenditure of ctTort” In thinking that there is no 
"substance'' and that no cxiemal world cxistsl], sensation 
remains; we must then regard the existing as sensation, at 
the basis of which there is nothing which does not possess 
sensation (nichts Empfindungsloses)." 

Sensation, then, exists without ‘‘substance,’’ f.e., thought 
exists without braini Are there really philosophers capable 


* Der mfnttbhcfie Vr'ellbegriff, INI. Vorwort, S. IX u X. 

* F, ran Couwcla^t, “L'Einpinoctiliciime" m Revue nio-trho- 
lattique, 1007, Ftb, p. 51. 

* Ituaolph Willy, Grgen die Schaliaeitheil. Elne Krillk der Phi~ 
loiophie, Munchen J905, S. 170 
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^ Should the so-callcd experience, n/r., that the sensation 
js caused hy a transmitted motion In a substance that begins 
o perceive from this moment, pros-c upon closer examina- 
tion to be only apparenl. there sliU remains sufficient mate- 
rial m the content of Ihe experience lo ascertain at leas! the 
relaln-e origin of sensation from conditions of motion. 
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namely, fo ascertain that Ihcscntation wliicli is present, al* 
though latent or minimal, or for some reason not manifest 
to the consciousness, becomes, owing to transmitted motion, 
released or enhanced or made manifest to the consciousness. 
However, even this hit of the remaining content of experi- 
ence is only an appearance. Were we even by an ideal obser- 
vation to trace the motion proceeding from tlie moving sub- 
stance A, transmitted lluouRti n series of intermediate centres 
and reaching the substance B, which is endowed with sensa- 
tion, we should at best find that sensation in substance D 
becomes developed or enhanced stmuilancously with the 
reception of the incoming motion — but we should not find 

that this occurred as a eontequenee of the motion ” 

We have purposely quoted this ref illation of materialism 
by Avenatius in full, in order that the reader may sec to 
what truly pitiful sophUlrks ‘•tccenl** cmplrio-crillcal philos- 
ophy resorts. We shall compare with the argument of the 
Idealist Avenarlus the materialist argument of— Bogdanov, 
If only to punish Bogdanov for bis betrayal of malerialhml 
In long bygone days, fully nine years ago, when Dogdau- 
ov svas half “a natural-historical materialisl" (that is, an 
adherent of the materialisl theory of knowledge, to which 
the overwhelming majority of contemporary scientists in- 
stinctively hold), wlien he was only half led astray by the 
muddled Ostwald, lie wrote: ''From ancient times to the 
present day. descriptive psychology has adhered to the clas- 
sification of the facts of consciousness into three categories: 
the domain of sensations and ideas, the domain of emotions 

and the domain of impulses To the first category belong 

the inta'iea of phenomena of the outer or inner world, ns 

taken by themselves in consciousness Such an image Is 

called a ‘sensation’ if it is directly produced through the 
senseorgans by Its corresponding external phenomenon.”’ 
And a little farther on he says: “Sensation . . . arises in 
consciousness as a result of a certain impulse from the exier- 


’ A BoeAanoT, The FundameuM Elementt 0 / Ihe llleterfeel 
Oatlook on h'ature, SI. PrlentmrK. 1SQ9, p. 2I6. 
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nal environment transmitted by the external 
(p. 222). And further: ‘‘Sensation Is the foiindatior' men- 
tal life; It is its immediate connection with the external 
world” (p. 240). “At each step in the process of sensation a 
transformation of the energy of external exciiatifm into a 
fact of consciousness takes place" (p. 133). And ever' 1203, 
when with the gracious assistance of Ostwald aPdMach 
Bogdanov had abandoned the materialist standnoiiM 
losophy for the idealist standpoint, he wrote (froin forget- 
fulncssl) in his Empirio-Monism: “As is known, the energy 
of external excflalion, transformed at the nerve-ends into a 
‘telegraphic’ form of nerve current (still insufficiPrtHy in- 
vestigated but devoid of all mysliclsmj, first reaches Ihc neu- 
rons (hat are located In the so-called ‘lower’ centfes—R®"' 
glial, cerebral-spinal, subcortical, etc." (Book I, 2fld eel., 
ISOS. p. I IS,) 

For every scientist who has not been led astray hy pro* 
fessorlal philosophy, as well as for every materiolish 
lion is Indeed the direct connection between consf^ousncbi 
and the external world; it is the transformation of the 
o! exlcrnal excllallon Into a state o! consciousness- 
transformation has been, and is, observed by each ® 
million times on every hand. The sophism of idealisl Pj’*.”’* 
ophy consists in the fact that it regards sensation ps being 
not the connection between consciousness and the externa 
world, but as a fence, a wall, separating consciousnf” from 
the external world — not ns an image of the external phenom- 
enon corresponding to Ihc sensation, but as the “sol® 
tlty." Avenarius gave but a stiglitly changed form ‘‘I** 
old sophism, which had been already worn threadbare ny 
Bishop Berkeley. Since we do not yet know all fh^ conai- 
lions of the connection we are constantly ohsemng petwee 
sensation and matter organiseil in a definite way, wP 
fore Acknowledge the existence of sensation alone— * 
what the sophism of Avenarius reduces itself to. . 

To conclude our description of the fundamental ’ 
!$t premises of empirio^riilcism. we shall briefly rcfrr 
the English and French reprcsenlatiycs of this phUosPPbiru 
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trend. Macli explicitly *ay$ of Kart Pearson, (he Englishman, 
that he (Mach) is “in agreeraeni wiili liis cpislcniological 
(crLennlnitlrilitchfn) siewj on all csscnlul points ’ (Media- 
nik, S. IX). Pearson in turn agrees willi Macli.' For Pearson 
"real tilings” arc “sense-impressions.” lie declares the recog- 
nition of things outside the boundaries of sense-impressions 
to be metaphysics. Pearson lights materialism with great 
determination (although he does not know Feuerbach, or 
Marx, or Engets); his arguments do not dilTcr from those 
analysed above. However, (he desire to masquerade as a 
materialist is so foreign to Pearson (that Is a specially of 
the Hussian Machians), Pearson is so incautious . . . that he 
invents no “new” names for hb philosophy and simply 
declaTca that his views and those of Mach ait ‘'ideulisl” 
(ibid., p. 320)1 He traces tib genealogy directly to Uerkelcy 
and Hume. The philosophy of Pearson, os we shall repeat- 
edly find, excels that of Mach in Integrity ond consislcnuy. 

Mach explicitly declares his solidarity with the French 
physicists, Pierre Duhem and Henri Poinear^.* We shall 
have occasion to deal with the particularly confused and 
inconsistent pliilosopliical views of these writers m the chap- 
ter on the new physics. Here we shall content ourselves with 
noting that for Poincar6 things are "groups of sensations”* 
and that a similar view is casually expressed by Duhem.' 

We shall now proceed to examine liow Mach and Avc- 
narius, who admitted the idealist character of their origi- 
nal views, eorreeled them in their subsequent works. 

2 THE DISCOVERY OF THE WOUkD-LLCMENTS" 

Such is the title under which Fricdricli Adler, ieclurer 
at the Un iversity of Zurich, probably the only German 

' K*rt Pfarson, The Crammar of Sclenct, Znd ed.. London, 1900. 
P. 33S. I 

* Anal!/$e dtr Etnpflndangen, S. 4; Vgl. Crltr\nlni$ und Irrlum, 
Vorwort, 2 . Auflagf. 

' II«nri Poincarr. La valtar de ta icltnct, Paris, 1903. 

* P. Duham, La IMoiie phgMlqae, son ebitt tt la afructur;, Paris. 
1900. pp. 6, 10. 
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niilltor altri anilmit In itipptanrnt ^farx hy ^facIl} 1 m, wn’tei 
of Mne}>.' Anil tlii» nalrc iinivmlly Icclurcr mini t>c gii'en 
iii« dtic: hi liU slmpHcliy of ticart iic doff Maclihni 
harm Uiati grmt). At Irn^l, he poU the qiinilon point-blank 
—dnl Macli rrally "«liicow‘r!lieworld eli‘infnfi''f lf»o, Hif". 
only very backward and Igmuani pcoplr, of courac. can iliU 
rciiiahi tnnlcrinllila. Or It |lii« diicoicry n return on 
pari of Mncli to tlic old philoviphicnl errort? 

We saw that Mnch in tH?2 anil Aveiiaritis in l8'C held 
a purely hlralisl view; for llieni the world is our sensation. 
In 1883 Mach's Mechnnik appeared, and In the preface to 
the first edition Mach refers lo Avenarius' I’roUrjomfr^f’t and 
greets his Ideas os being "very close" (telir venvcndle} lo 
his own philosophy. Here arc the arguments in the Sleeh^t- 
nik concerning llic clcnienls: “All natural science eati only 
picture and represent (naclibitdtn tind vorbltden) compIesM 
of those elemtnlt which we ordinarily cal) sensations. 11 « a 
matter of the connection of these elements.... Tlic connec* 
lion of A (heal) with B (flame) Is a problem of physles, 
that of A and N (nerves) a problem of p/if/j/e/offi/. Neiui*^ 
exists alone; both exist slmutlaneously. Only temporardy 
can we neglect cither. Even processes that ore oppareDlly 
purely mechanical, arc thus ... always pliysiologlcal’ [op- 
cit., p. 498). We find the same in the Analyte der Emppndun- 
gen: "Wiercver. . . the terms 'sensation,' 'complex of sen- 
sations,’ are used alongside of or in place of the terms ‘ele- 
ment/ 'complex of elements/ it must be borne in mind that 
it is only in this connection (namely, in the connection of A, 
B, C with K, L, M, that is, in the connection of "complexes 
which we ordinarily call bodies" with "the complex which 
we call our body”) and relation, only in this functional 
dependence that the elements are sensations. In enolhcr 
functional dependence they are at the same lime physical ob- 
jects” (p. 13). ‘‘A colour is a phj’sical object when we con- 


* Friedrich W. Adler. "Pie Enidectang der Weltelemente (ro Ernst 
Machs 70. Geburlslas).” Der Kampt 1908. Nr. 6. (Febrtiar). Translatc-l 
in Ibe International Socialist Eeoiem. 1008, No. 10 (April). 
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tldcr iU dependence, for instance, upon the source of illu- 
mlnalion (oilier colours, tcmperalurcs, spaces and so forlh). 
Wlicn we, however, consider its dependence upon the retina 
(llic elements K.L,^^). ** « pstjehoto/jical object, a sensa- 

tion’' (p. 14). 

Thus the discovery of the svorld*clements amounts to 
this: 

1) all that exists Is declared to be sensation, 

2) the sensations arc called elements, 

3) elements arc divided into the physical and the psy- 
chical: the latter is tlial which depends on the human nerves 
and the liuman organism generally; llic former does not 
depend on them; 

4) the connection of physical elemenis and the conncc- 
lion of psychic.al elements, it is declared, do not exist sepa- 
rolcly from each other; they exist only in conjunction; 

&) 11 Is possible only temporarily to leave one or the 
olher connection out of account; 

C) the “new" theory is declared lo be free from “one- 
sWedness.”' 

Indeed, it is not onosidednest wc have here, but an In- 
coherent jumlilc of antithetical philosophical points of viess-. 
Since you base yourself onfg on sensations you do not cor- 
rect the “one-sidedness” of your idealism by the term "ele- 
ment," but only confuse the issue and cravenly hide from 
your own theory. In word, you eliminate the antithesis 
liclwren the physical and psychical, ’ between materialism 
(vrliich regards nature, matter, as primary) and Idealism 
(nhich regards spirit, mind, sensation as primary); in deed, 
you promptly restore this onUUiesit; you restore it surrep- 
titiously, retreating from your own fundamental premisesl 


* Msrh u^s la lb* AnatfW 4rr *nies« •iemcnli 

sn •tntlly esilrd srnultoDt. Pul ■« Ihst trm alrvad; jinpliet a eae- 
s.Jfil Ihwiry. %•» prrfrr In sprsh slmplf of elrinenls” (pjv. |■•lSI. 

■' *rac «af tJifitt hflwtca Ifte 1'^ and lAt s-orM. irniafian •r 
•ffrannrf cnif the lAinj lAm raiuaVs. in4 ererylhlnj redoces ttwlf 
la a ef efraicB/i" |>. Ii;. 
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I'nr. if clcnirnl^ nrc smoHont, you have no rlRfil mn for 
n niomrnl lo nrccjil fhc rxiMrnrc of •'flcnicnl*"' Irulepfn'l- 
mill/ of my nrr\m anti my mind. Ilitl if Toti do adroit 
pliysicaJ oitjrcli Hint nrr indrprnilrnl of my ncrvci and bit 
sriivnliont nnd Hint ciinr arnulinn only liy eciin^ upon my 
retina — you nrc tli^Rracrfnlly ahandonin;; your •'onc-sMcd'* 
idealism nnil nduptin;; Hie standpoint of "onc-stded" male- 
rialisml If coiour is n scnsalUm oniy drpendinff upop Ihs 
retina (ns naliirni science compels you lo admit), l!>en ligtd 
rays, fnlling upon Hie relina, produce the sensation of col' 
oiir. Tliis means Hiat milsidc us, iniiependenliy of us and 
of our minds, tlierc exists a movement of matter, let us say 
of ctlicr waves of a definite lengHi nnd of a definite velocity, 
whicli, acting upon Hie retina, produce in man the sensation 
of n particular colour. This b precisely how natural scien« 
regards it. It explains Hie sensations of various colours by 
tile s’arious lengths of ligliPwavcs existing outside lb® bu- 
man retina, outside man and ImJcpcndcnily of him. This b 
materialism: mailer acting upon our scnscKirgans produces 
sensation. Sensation depends on Hie hrain, nerves, retina, 
etc., i.e., on mailer organised in a definite way. The existence 
of mailer does not depend on sensation. Matter is primary. 
Sensation, Hiouglil, consciousness are the supreme product 
of matter organised in a particular way. Such arc the \iews 
of materialism in general, nnd of Marx and Engels in P^'’bC' 
ular. M.ich and Avenarius secrclhj smuggle in malerialisni 
by means of the word “element,” which iupposfdli/ frees 
their theory of the "onc-sidedness” of subjective idwl**®’ 
supposedly permits the assumption that the psychical is 
dependent on the relic.i, nerves and so forth, and the as- 
sumption that the physical u independent of the human 
organism. In fact, of course, the trick with the word ej^ 
menl” is a wretched sophistry, for a materialist who 
Mach and Avenarius will immediately ask: what are the 
“elements”? It would, indeed, be childish lo think that one 
can dispose of the fundamental philosophical trends by m* 
venting a new word. Either the “element” is a sensation, as 
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all cmpirio-crilicisls, Mach, Avcnarius, PelzoWl,' elc., main- 
tain — in which case your philosophy, gentlemen, is ideo/ism 
vainly seeking to hide the nakedness of its solipsism under 
the cloak of a more “objective” terminology; or the “ele- 
ment” is not a sensation — in which case ahjolutely no 
thought uihateoer is attached to the “pew" term; it is merely 
an empty bauble. 

Take Pelzoldl, for instance, the last word in empirio- 
criticJsiH, as V. Lcssevich, the first and most outstanding 
Russian empirio-crilicist describes him.* Having defined ele- 
ments as sensations, he says in the second volume of the 
work mentioned: “In the statement tliat ‘sensations are the 
elements of the world' one must guard against hiking the 
term 'sensation' os denoting something only subjective and 
therefore ethereal, transforming the ordinary picture of the 
world into an illusion (VerflUchtigendet).’” 

One speaks of what hurls one mostl Petzoldl feels that 
the world "evaporates" (oerfliichtigt sicb), or becomes trans- 
formed into on illusion, when the world-elements are re- 
garded as sensations. And the good Pclzoldt imagines that 
he helps matters by the reservation that sensation must not 
he taken as something only subjective! 1$ this not a ridic- 
ulous sophism? Docs it make any dilTercncc whether we 
"lake" sensation as sensation or whether we try to stretch 
the meaning of the term? Does this do away with the fact 
that sensations in man arc connected with normally func- 
tioning nerves, retina, brain, etc., that the external world 
exists Indepcndentty of our sensations? It you are not trying 
to evade the issue by a subterfuge, if you are really in ear- 
nest in wanting to “guard” ag.iinst subjectivism and solip- 
sism, you must above all guard against the fundamental 
idealist premises of your philosophy; you must replace the 


_ ' Joseph Pctioldl, Eintuhrung in die ftiiloiephle dtr reintn 

tr/ohrunj, Bd. I. Leipiig, ig(H). S 115 “ElcmenU arc jenialiotu m lh» 
ot simple, irrtUocible perceptions OVo/irneftmunjenJ.” 
>. Lcssevich, W'hol It ^efenliYIe (read: fashionable, professorial, 
eviectic] Phihtoptigt. SI. IVfcrsbu^ 1891. pp 229. 217. 

Pet/oldt op nt.. Bd II. IMt S 529 
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idealist line of your philosophy (from sensations to the 
external world) by the materialist line (from the cstetnil 
world to sensations): you must abandon that empty and 
muddled verbal embeUisbment, “element,” and simply sa)' 
that colour is the restilt of the action of a physical object on 
the retina, which is the same as saying that sensation Is a 
result of the action of matter on our sense-organs. 

Let us take Avenarius. The most valuable material 
on the question of the “elements” is to be found in his last 
work (and, it might be said, the most important for the 
comprehension of his philosophy). Notes on the Concept W 
the Subject of Psychology.' The author, by the way, here 
gives a very "graphic” table (V'ol. XVIII, p. 410), the main 
part of which \vc reproduce here; 

1. Thing*, or th« »ohstanli*t 
(SaehhefUi) 

li Thought*, or lh« neolal 
((ledanktnhafiet) 

Compare this with what Mach says after all his elucida* 
tlon of the “elements" (Analyse der Bmpflndungen, S, 23)s 
“It is not bodies lliat produce sensations, hut complex** of 
elements (complexes of sensations) that make up bod'”' 
Here you have the "discosery of the world-elements" mat 
osercomes tlsc one-sidedness of idealism and malcrialHnil 

At first vte arc assured that the "clenienls’' are something new, 

both phj'sical and psychical at the same time; then a Idle 
correction is siirrepllliously Inserted: instead of the j 
maleriaVist ditTerentialinn of matter (bodies, things) and M* 
psychical (sensations, recollections, fantasies) wc are presents 
with the doctrine of "recent positivism" regarding elcmrut* 
substantial and elements mental. Adler (Fritr) did not gain 
*ery much from "the disco*ery of the world-eleincnls 1 


tlenienls, complfiM 
et rluneni* 
Corporeal things 
Incorporral thing*, recollection! 
and tanli*Ies 


' It Awaarmi. “Croirrl «»« Dfgrtff 

la Vlfr1il><iArnrft*</t fit «><»ifa«Art/<WrAe PMaiopn . 
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Bogdanov, arguing against Plekhanov in 1900, wrote: 

. .1 cannot own myse\f a Maehian in philosophy. In the 
general philosophical conception there is only one thing 
I borrowed from Mach — the idea of the neutrality of the 
elements of experience in telaUon to the ‘physical' and 
‘psychical,’ and the dependence of these characteristics 
solely on the conneehon of experience.”* This is as though 
a religious man were to say — I cannot own myself a believ- 
er in religion, for tliere is “only one thing” I have borrowed 
from the believers — the belief in God. This “one thing” 
wliich Bogdanov borrowed from Macii is the basic error of 
Machism, the basic falsity of its entire philosophy. 
Those deviations of Bogdanov’s from eropirio-criticism to 
which he himself attaches great signincanee are in fact 
of entirely secondary importance and amount to nothing 
mote than inconsiderable private and individual diCTerenecs 
between the various cmpirio-criticists who are approved 
by Maeh and who approve Macli {we shall speak of this 
in greater detail later). Hence when Bogdanov was annoyed 
at being confused with the Machians he only revealed 
his failure to understand what ratlicaUs dislinguishes mate- 
rialism from what is common to Bogdanov and to all other 
Machians. How Bogdanov developed, improved or worsened 
Machism is not important. Wlrat b important b that he has 
abandoned the materialist standpoint and has thereby in- 
evitably condemned himself to confusion and idealist oher- 
rations. 

In 1899, as wc saw, Bogdanov had the correct standpoint 
when ho wrote: “The image of the man before me, directly 
given to me by vision, is a sensation.”* Bogdanov did not 
trouble to a criticism of this earlier position of his. He 
blindly believed ^lach and began to repeat after him ll»al 
the ‘‘elements" of experience ate neutral in relation to the 
pliysical and psychical. ‘‘As lias been established by recent 


' £mpir?»-.Von/i»i, Dk. Ill, St P^Utvbutg. UJOT. p. lU. 

Ortnenl*. elc.. p Sift. r/. ihe quolalioni eiwd 
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|)nsili\i!il idiiloMiiihy." wrulc liogdiitiov in JJook I of Ewpi- 
rio-Monism (2iul c<i., j». 00), "llie cicjncnis of pjychic «{»• 
riciicc «ro idenlicnl wiUi llic clcmenls of experience in gener- 
al, as they are wilU lUe elements of physical experience.’* 
Or in lUOG (Ilk. HI. p. xx) : "at lo 'idcaJisni.' can it bccalW 
idmlism merely on llic gruiiiidt Ihol the elements of ‘physi- 
cal pxi>crioncc’ are regarileil as identical nilli Ihe elements 
of ‘j)sychip experience,’ or witli elcmcntarj' sensalions— 
when Ihit is simply an indiiltitalilc fact?" 

Here we have the (me source of all llogdanov's philo- 
sophical misadventures, a source which he shares with the 
rest of the Macliians. We can and must call if idealism when 
"the elements of physical experience" (i.e., the physical, lb< 
external world, matter) arc regarded as identical with sen- 
sations, for this is sheer Derkekiantstn. Tlicrc is not a trace 
here of recent philosophy, or posilivlsf philosophy, or oi 
indubitable fad. It is merely an old, old idealist sophism- 
And were one lo ask Bogdanov how he would prove the 
“Indubitable fact” that the physical is idenlic.il with sensa- 
tions, one would get no other argument save the elemal 
refrain of the idealists: 1 am aware only of my sensatioM; 
the “lestimony of self-consciousness” ft/i’e Aussage des Selbsi' 
bewiifitseins) of Avenarius in his Prolegomena (2nd German 
ed., § 93, p. 56); or: “in our experience [which testifies Ihal 
“wc are sentient substance”] sensation is given us with more 
certainty than is substantiality” (tWd.,§ 91, p. 55), and so on 
and so forth, Bogdanov (trusting Mach) accepted a reac- 
tionary philosophical trick as an “indubitable fact." For, in- 
deed, not a single fact was or could be cited which would 
refute the view tliat sensation is an image of the external 
world — a view which was shared by Bogdanov in 1899 and 
which is shared by science (a this day. In his idealist wan- 
derings the physicist Mach has completely strayed from the 
path of ‘‘modern science.” Regarding this important circum- 
stance, which Bogdanov overlooted, we shall have much to 
say later. 

One of the circumstances which helped Bogdanov to 
jump so quietly from the maleriaUsm of Ihe natural scien- 
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lists lo Ihe muddled idealism of Mach was (apart from the 
influence of Oslwald) Avenarius’ doctrine of the dependent 
and independent series of experience. Bogdanov^ himself 
expounds the matter in Book 1 of his Empirio^Moniitn thus. 
“In so far as the data of experience appear in dependence 
upon the state of the pmlieutar nervous sijstem. they form 
the psgehiea} world of the particular person, in so far a.s llte 
data of esperience are taken outside of such a dependence. 
we hasc lietoxe us \V.c ph»|s»col toorld Avenatius Ihcrcfore 
characterises these t'vo realms of experience respectively as 
the dependent series and Ihc independent series of experi- 
ence” (p. 18). 

That is iust Ihe whole trouble, Ihe doctrine of the inde- 
pendent [ie., independent of human sensolion) “scries” is 
a surreptitious importation of malcri-alism, which, from the 
standpoint of a philosophy that maintains that bodies nre 
complexes of sensations. Ihal sensations ore “identical” with 
physical “elements,” is illegiiimale. arbitrary, and eclectic 
For once you have recognised that the source of light And 
lighl-wases exists independenlli; of man and Ihe human 
consciousness, that colour is dependent on the action of 
these waves .upon the retina, you have in fact adopted the 
materialist standpoint and have compfetcfi; destroyed nil the 
“indubitable facts" of idealism, together with all “the com- 
plexes of sensations,” the elements discovered by recent 
positivism, and similar nonsense. 

That is just the whole trouble. Bogdanov (like tlie rest of 
the Russian Machians) has never looked into the idealist 
views originally held by Mach and Avenarius, has never 
examined their fundamental idealist premises, and has there- 
fore failed to discover the illegitimacy and eclecticism of Iheir 
subsequent attempts to smuggle in materialism surreptitious 
ly. Yet, just as the initial idealism of Mach and Avenarius 
U generally acknowledged in philosophicai literature, so is 
it generally acknowledged that subsequently cmpirio-crlH- 
cisin endeavoured to swing towards materialism. Couwelaert, 
Inc French writer quoted above, asserts that Avenarius' Pro- 
legomenu is "monistic idealism.” the Krilik der reinen Er- 
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ion of Wundt, who himself, Uke Ihe majority of the abo\L- 
mentioncd writers, adheres to the confused idealist stand- 
point. but who has analysed empirio-crilicism perhaps more 
attentively than all liie others. P. Yushkevich has the follow- 
ing to say in this connection: “It is interesting to note that 
Wundt regards empirio-crilicism as the most scienlific form 
of the latest type of malerialisin,”* i.e., the type of those 
tnalcrialists who regard the spiritual as a function of cor- 
poreal processes (and whom— wc would add — Wundt de 
fines as standing midway between Spinozism and absolute 
materialism).* 

True, this opinion of Wundt's is extremely interesting. 
Hut what is even mote “inloreslins" is Mr. Yushlievlch'.s 
attitude towards the books and articles on philosophy of 
which he treats. This is a typical example of the attitude of 
our Machians to such matters. Gogol’s Petrushka* used to 
read and find it Interesting that letters always comhined to 
make words. Mr. Yushkcvich read Wundt and found U 
■‘Intcreslins" that Wwndt accused Avenarius of materialism. 
If Wundt is wrong, why not refute him? If he is right, why 
not captain tlic antltUcsts between materialism and emplrio- 
cfilicUtn? Mr. Yushkevich finds what the idealist Wundt 
says ‘‘inlcccsting.” but this Machlan regards U as a waste of 
efiort to endeavour to go to the tool of the matter (probahlv 

on tlie principle of “the economy of thought”) 

The point U that by informing the reader that Wundt 
arcuses Avenarius of materialism, and by not informing him 
tti.1t Wundt rcg.irds some aspects of cmplrio-criticisni as 
malfrialism and ollicrs as idealism and holds that the con- 
ncelion l>etween the two is artificial, Yushkevich entirely 
diitortfd the molter. Either this gentleman absolutely does 
no! understand what he reads, or he was prompted by a 
desire to Indulge in false self-praise with the help of Wundt. 


f- tojliSeikh. XraterM.'(iBi and CriUcttl liealiitn. St Pfkriborg. 
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as if to say: you sec, Ihe official professors regard us, loo, ai 
materialists, and not as muddichcads. 

The above-mentioned arlicle by Wundt constitutes a 
large book (more than 300 pages}, devoted to a detailed 
analysis first of the immancntist school, and then of the 
empirio-crilicisls. Why did Wundt connect these two schools? 
Because he considers them closely akin; and this opin- 
ion, which is shared by Mach, As'cnarius, Petzoldt and the 
immanentists is, as wc shall see later, entirely correct 
Wundt shows in the first part of this article thal the im- 
manenlists are idealists, subjectivists gnd adherents of fide- 
ism. Tliis, too, as we shall see later, is a perfectly correct 
opinion, although Wundt expounds it with a superfluous bal- 
last of professorial cindilion. with snptifluous niceties and 
reservations, which is to be explained by Ihe fact that Wundt 
himself is an idealist and fldclst. He reproaches the imina- 
Dentists not because they are idealists .-ind adherents of fide- 
Ism, but because, in his opinion, they arrive at these great 
principles by incorrect methods. Further, the second and 
third parts of Wundt’s arlicle arc devoted to empirio-crfil 
cism. There he quite definitely points out that veiy impor' 
lant theoretical propositions of empirio-criticism (cff.. b’® 
interpretation of “esperience” and the “principal co-ordina- 
tion." of which we shall speak later) are identical with those 
held by the immanentists {die empiriokritische in Vebereia- 
stimmung mtt der immanenlen Phdosophie annimml, b. 
382). Other of Avenariiis’ theoretical propositions are boc' 
rowed from materialism, and in general empirio-criticisni D 
a “moiley” {bunte Miscbttng, ibid., S. 57), in which the "var- 
ious component elements are entirely hetetogeneoui” 
sich einander oollig heterogen sind, S. 56) . 

Wundt regards Aven.iriiis’ doctrine of the "independeP 
vital series" in particular, as one of the materialist morsels 
of the Avenarius-Mach hotchpotch. If you start from In') 
“system C” (that is how Avenarius — who was S’cry fond c 
making erudite play of new terms — tlcsignales the human 
brain or the nersous system in genemi), and if the psychica 
is for you a function of the brain, then this “system C" is a 
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“metaphysical substance” — says Wundt [ibid., p. 64), and 
your doctrine is rnaterialism. It should be said that many 
idealists and all agnostics (Kantians and Humeans includedl 
call the materialists metaphysicians, because it seems to 
them that to recognise the existence of an external world 
independent of the human mind is to transcend the bounds 
of experience As to this terminology and its utter incorrect- 
ness from the point of view of Marxism, we shall speak in 
its proper place. Here it » important to note that the recoR- 
nition of the “independent” series by Avenariiis (and also 
liy Mach, who expresses the same idea in different words). 
IS according to the general opinion of philosophers of sar- 
loiis parties, f e , of various trends in philosophy, an appro- 
priation from n\aterialism. If you assume that everything 
that exists is sensation, or that bodies are complexes of 
sensations, yon cannot, without violating all your fundanicn* 
tal premises, all “your” philosophy, arrive al the conclusion 
that the phi/jical exists independently of our minds, and 
that sensation is a funellon of matter organised in a definite 
■way. Mach and Avenarms. in their philosophy, combine 
fundamental idealist premises with individual materialist 
deductions for the very reason tlrat their theory is ni\ exam- 
ple of that "pauper's broth of eclecticism” of which Engels 
speaks with just contempt ' 

This ccieclicism is particularly marked in Mach's latest 
philosophical work ErkennInU und trrtum, 2nd edition, 
1906 We have a1re.idy seen that Mach there declared that 
“there is no difficulty in conslrucling every physical clc- 


* The forenord Co Ludwig Feuerbach, d.iled February 1888 
Theie words of Engels' refer to German professorial philosophy in 
general. The hricliians who would liLc to be Marxists, being unable to 
grasp Ihe lignirieance and rneaning of this thought of Engels’, samc- 
litnet late refuge in a wretehed evasion. "Engels did not yet know 
Mach” (Frill Adler). On what is this opinion based? On the fact that 
Engels does not quote Uaeh and Arenarius? There arc no other 
grounds, nnd Ihese grounds are wortWess, lor Engels docs not name 
"Rff of the eclectics by name, and it Is hardly liTccly Ih.sl Engels did 
not know Arenarius. wbo had been rdiiinc a miarlcrlv of "scientific" 
philosophy ever since IS7# 
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mcnt oul of sensation, i.e., out of psychical cleirients,” and 
in the same hook we rend: “Dependencies outside the bound- 
ary of U [ = Umgren 2 unrf, I.e., “the spatial boundary of our 
body,” p. 81 are physics in the broadest sense” (p- 323. § 4). 
“To obtain (hose dependencies in a pure state (rein erhd- 
ten) it is necessary as much as possible to eliPiin^tc tbe 
influence of the observer, that is, of those eleinenls that 
lie within U” (toe. eit.). Well, well, the titniouse first 
promised to set the sea on fire . . . t.e., to construct physical 
elements from psychical elements, and then it turns ouj 
that physical elements lie beyond the boundary of psychiMl 
elements, “which lie within our body”! A remarkable 
philosophyl 

Another example; “A perfect ('uolffrouimcnesj ^as, 
feci liquid, a perfect elastic body, does not exist; the phfsi 
cist knows that his fictions only approiimnfe lo thiif®®^ 
arbitrarily simplify them; he Is aware of the divergence 
which cannot be eliminated” (p. 418, § SO). . 

What divergence ( Abmcfchiinp) Is meant here? The di- 
vergence of what from what? Of thought (physicjil 
from the facts. And what are thoughts, ideas? Idefl* ‘he 
“tracks of sensations” (p. 0). And what are facts? T'acis are 
“complexes of sensations." And so, the divergence ^ e 
tracks of- sensations from complexes of sensations cannot l>c 
eliminated. 

Wiat docs this mean? It means lliat Macli forgets is 
own theory and, when trealing of various problem^ P ■(* 
ics, speaks plainly, without idealist twists, I'-e., niateria i 
tically. All the “complexes of sensations” and the enhi'e ® . 

of Derkeleian wisdom vanish. The physicists’ llicofy 
to be a reflection of Ijodies, liquids, gases existing o*"*’ ® 
and independently of us, a rellcclion which is, o' ’ 

approximate; but to call this approximation or ‘ 
lion “arbitrary" is wrong. In fact, sensation is here t 

by Mach just as it is regarded by ail science which hn* 
b«n “purified” by the disciples of Berkeley and Iliime, v .. 
as an imoje of the eifernol loorfd. Mach’s own thcotT ** 
j'eethe ide.itism; but when the factor of objectivity 
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ipjircd, Mach uncercinoniously insetls into Uls ocgumctils 
the preinisc? of the contrary. Ijc., tlic matcriaUit, theory of 
knovitedge. Eduard von llatlraann, a consislent Idealist 
and consistent reactionary In philosophy. u>/io sumpnthisfi 
with the Maehian'a fight against malerialiim. conics very 
close to the truth nhen he says that Maclts philosophi* 
cal position is a "mixture (Xiehtunlerseheidiing) of naive 
realism and absolute illusionistn.’*' Tlial Is true. Tlie 
doctrine that bodies ore complexes of sensations, etc.. 
is absolute illusionism, ijt., soVipsism; for from this stand- 
point the -wotld is nothing l»wt my illusion. On the other 
hand, Mach’s aforementioned arguments, os well as many 
other of his fragmentary arguments, are what is known 
as ‘'naive realism,” U , the materialist theory of knowl- 
edge unconsciously and Insllncti'cly taken over from the 
scientists. 

Avenarlus and the professors who follow In his footsteps 
attempt to disguise this mixture by the theory of Ihe “prin- 
cipal co-ordination." We shall proceed to examine this 
theory preMnlly, but let «s ftrsl finish with the charge that 
Avenarius is a materialist, kfr. Yushkovich, to whom Wundl'a 
opinion which he failed |o understand seemed so interesting, 
was either himself not enough interested to loam, or else did 
not condescend to inform Ihe reader, how Avenarius’ near- 
est disciples and successors reacted to this charge. Yet this 
is necessary to clarify the matter if we are Interested in the 
relation of Marx's philosophy, i e., malcrialistn, to the philos- 
ophy of cmpiricxrilidtm. Moreover, if Machism is a mud- 
dle, a mixture of materialism and idealism, it U important 
to know whither this current turned — if we may so express 
it — after the official Idealists began to disown i| because of 
its concessions to materialism. 

Wundt was answered, among others, by two of Avena- 
rius’ purest and most orthodox disciples, J. Pelroldt and 
Fr. Carstanjen Pelioldt, with liaughty resentment, repudial- 

’ C'Joard ton llariniaan, DU ^rllanieh/riwttn ritr modtriKn 
’ t.fip7is 1903. s :tg 
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ed the charge of materialism, which is so degrading to a Ger- 
man professor, and in support referred to— what do you 
think? — Avenarius’ Prolegomena, wliere, forsooth, the con- 
cept of substance has been annihilated! A convenient theo^, 
indeed, that can be made lo embrace both purely idealist 
works and arbitrarily assumed materialist premises! Aven- 
arius’ Kritik der reinen Erfahrung, of course, does not con- 
tradict this teaching, i.e., materialism, writes Petzoldf, but 
neither does it contradict the directly opposite spiritualist 
doctrine ' An excellent defencel This is exactly what Engels 
called "a pauper’s broth of eclecticism.” Bogdanov, who re- 
fuses to own himself a Machbn and who wants lo be consid- 
ered a Marxist ffn philosophy), follows Petzoldt. He asswU 
that “empirio-criticism is not .. concerned with material^ 
ism, or with spiritualism, or with metaphysics in general, 
that “truth . . . docs not He in the 'golden mean' between 
the conOicting trends (materialism and spiritualism). b“l 
lies outside of both.”* WTiat appeared to Bogdanov to M 
truth is, as a matter of fact, confusion, a wavering between 
materialism and idealism. 

Carstan/en, rebutting U'undf, said that he absoluWy 
pudiated this "importation (Unletschicbung) of a material* 
ist element which is utterly foreign lo the crititpie of 
experience.”* “Empirio-criticism is scepticism **• 
(pre-eminently) in relation lo the content of the concepts- 
There is a grain of truth in this insistent emphasis w the 
neutrality of Machism; the .amendment made by Mach an 
Avenarius to llicir original idealism amounts to an admis- 
sion of partial concessions lo materialism. Instead of the 
consistent standpoint of Berkeley — the external world Is mj 
sensation — we sometimes gel the Humean standpoint— 


• J. PfUoldl, Ewiahrunr/ in die PMo$ophle der refnen Er/ahnsi' 
BJ. I. S S5I-52. 

• IJogdanor. Empino-Uontsm, Bk. 1 . 2nd ed, p. 21 

» Ibid^ p. 63 ^ ... 

• Fr CariUn>^n, 'Drr Fmp/rfolriMi/imoi, lujlelch tine ErW 
tarvjauf \V. Wandlt Au}iStzr“ VirtMlnhttKhTlIt fiir xpiittnteMI’ 
PMoiophlt. Jahrs « OlVWi. S 71 n. 2t3. 
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nclode the question v.'hcthet or not Ihete is anything be- 
ond my sensations. And this agnostic standpoint inevitably 
ondenins one to vacillate between materialism and ideal- 
sm. 

5. TItE PRINCIPAL CO ORDINATION AND "NAIVE REALISM" 

Avonariiis’ doctrine of the principal co-ordination is 
eipounitcd in 0«r menschtiche Wrftbcgriff and in the Be- 
merkungen Tlic second was written later, and in it Avena- 
rius emphasises lliat he is expounding, It is true in a some- 
what altered form, something that is not different from the 
A'rilib </pr reinen Erfabrung and Der menschlichc Weltbe- 
gri/l, Imt exactly the eome lOcmerbunyen, 1894, S. 137 in 
the journal quoted above}. The essence of this doctrine is 
the thesis of “the fndfjjo/ub/c (unau/ISsliche) co-ordination 
|(e., t\» coTtciaVnc cotmcctionj of the self and the enviion- 
raent" |S. 140). “Expressed phllosophicaJly.” Avenarius says 
here, one can say tlie "ttl/ and not-tell." We "ofinoy* find 
togelUer'' ((mmer ein ZutommcRoorQrfundenes) the one and 
the other, the $fll and the cnvlronincnl. “No full descrip- 
tion of wiiat we rind (t>on Vorye/iindrnem> can contain an 
'environment’ without some self (ohne cin Ich) lubose envi- 
ronment it is. es'cn though it be only the self that is describ- 
ing what ts found (dos Voryrfundene/' }p. 146}. The *el/ 
is called the central term of the co-ordination, the environ- 
ment the mii/ifcr-/ffni (Gegenglied) (Cf. Der tnenschliche 
Wellbegeiff, 2. Aullage. 1305. S. 83-84, § 148 ff.) 

.tvciiarius rlaims (hat by this doctrine he recognises the 
fuli value of what is Vnown as roioc rcnlism, llial Is, the 
ordinary iion-philosopltical. naive view which is cnterlaineil 
by oil people who do not trouldo themselves as to whether 
they themselves exist and whether the environment, tlie 
external world, exists. Expressing his solidarity with Ave- 
natius, Mach also tries In represent himself ns a defender 
«'f "nai*c realism" {.tnofyxe der f.'mp/indHnycn. S. 30}. Tl»e 
llusslari Machians, without exception, believed Mach’s and 
Asenarlus’ clatm that IMs was indeed a defence of “naive 
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realism”: ihe sel/ is acknowledged, the environmcnl is 
acknowledged — what more do j’ou want? 

In order to decide who actually possesses the greatest 
degree of naiiteti, let us proceed from a somewhat remote 
starting point. Here is a popular dialogue between a certain 
philosopher and his reader: 

“Reader: The existence of a system of things faccording 
to ordinary philosophy] is required and from this only is 
consciousness to be derived. 

“Author: Now you are speaking in the spirit of a pro* 
fcssioual philosopher . . • and not according to human com- 
mon sense and actual consciousness 

“Tell me, and reflect well before you answer: Does a 
thing appear in you and become present in you and for you 
otherwise than simultaneously with and through 5 'our 
consciousness of the thing?. . . 

“Reader; Upon stdflclent reflection, I must grant yd* 
this. 

■ "Author: Now j-ou are speaking from yourself, from you 
heart. Take care, therefore, not to jump out of yourself ant 
to apprehend anything otherwise than you arc able to 3ppM 
liend it, as consciousness and (llie italics are the philoso 
pher's) the thing, tlie thing and consciousness; or, mori 
precisely, neither the one nor Ihe other, hut that which onl] 
subsequently becomes resolved into the two, that which i: 
the absolute subjccl»s’cH)b]eclivc and objective-subjcctiye. 

Here you have the whole essence of the empirio-criticaj 
principal co-ordination, llie latest defence of “naive realism 
by the latest positivism! The idea of “indissoluble" co^)rdi- 
rmtlon is here stated very clearly and as though it were a 
genuine defence of Ihe point of view of the common man, 
uncorrupled by tlie subtleties of “the professional philoso* 
phers." But, os a matter of fact, this dialogue is taken from 
the work of a classical representative of zubjeetive /draf/sm, 
Johann Gottlieb Fiehte, publizhed in ISO!.* 


‘ Johsnn Ooltlieb 5oiiitn*i*»rfr hrrUht’ 

rublitum fiferr iat rl^rnnube SW»ei» in 
Vltiveh, dit Leier tam Ytrttrhri* re zwinjen 


en it! grilto* 
tsot. S I7»M 
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There is nothing hut a paraphrase of subjective idealism 
in the teachings of Mach and Avenanus we are examining. 
The claim that they have risen above nialenalism and ideal- 
ism, that they have eliminated the opposition between the 
point of view that proceeds from the tiling to consciousness 
and tlie contrary point of view — is but the empty claim of 
a renovated Fichteanlsm. Fichte loo imagined that he had 
‘'indUsolubly” connected the “self” and the “environment,” 
the mind and the thing; that he had “solved" the problem 
by the assertion that a man cannot jump out of himself 
In other words, the Qerkeletan argument is repeateili I per- 
ceive only my perceptions, I have no right to assume “objects 
in themselves” outside of my sensation. The dilTcrent meth- 
ods o! expression used by Berkeley in 1710, by Fichte in 
1801, and by Avenarius in 1891-94 do not in the least 
change the essence of the matter, viz., the fundamental 
philosophical line of subjective idealism. The world is my 
scnsalion; the noa-telf is ‘‘postulated" (is created, produced) 
by ihc self; the thing is indissolubly connected with the 
consciousness; the indissoluble co-ordinalion of the lel/ and 
the environment is the empirio-cnlical principal co-ordina* 
tionj— this is all one and the same proposition, the same old 
a slightly refurbished, or repainted signboard. 
The reference to "naive realism,” supposedly defended 
by this philosophy. Is sophistry of the cheapest kind. The 
naive realism” of any healthy person who has not been 
••’tuatc of a lunatic asylum or a pupil of the idealist 
philosophers consists in Use view that things, the environ- 
ment, the world, exist indfpendfittlg of our sensation, of our 
consciousness, of our Sell and of man in general. The same 
experience (not in the Machian sense, but in the human sense 
of the term) that has produced in us the firm conviction that 
tndependenllg of us there exist other people, and not mere 
CQtnplcses of my sensati«>ns of high, short, yellow, hard, 
etc. — this same experience piwduces in us the conviction that 
things, the world, the environment exist independently of 
us. Our sensation, our consoousness is only on image of the 
external world, and It Is obvious lliat an image cannot exist 
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wiilionl ihr lliliiK and dt.tl tlic t.itlrr rxl'ti 

pcinJfiilly fif Hint wMch iniasrt it. Malrrlilitm <!elibftatf!g 
inakn the '‘iiahT'' iK-hrt of maiiLliul llip fotirwlallon of lt» 
Hii'ory of kti'm|r<l;;r 

Is iiol llic furcKoiiiK rTalciallon of llic '’prinelpjl o 
iirdinaliiiti" n iirodiici of llir nialrri.ili^l iirrjmlicc 
MnchUni? Not nt nil Siifrlnlixls in pliilmoi'Iiy who cannol 
Ih? nccuscil «ir imrlinhl) IrtnorcU mitrriatMin, who txfO 
tli’Icsl it mill who nccrpt uiir or oihrr of Ihr hlmlhl sjslrtn*. 
nKrce Ihni the |)riiicl|io{ ro-ordinalton of Armarius and Co- 
is siihjcclisc idrnlism. W'limll. for iiistanrr. wliose {nlrrrsl- 
iiiR ojiininn was no! undcrshNMl l«y Mr. Viishkcvich. 
illy slalps IhnI .\vrti.Trhis‘ throry. .-sccorilin^ lo s* loch a full 
(irscrifiUon of the p'‘’n or the found is impossible srilhoul 
sonu' Self, an ohserscr or drscrilicr. Is “o false confusion oj 
the content of real cx|H-rirncr svith rcns-clions about it. 
Natural sclonco. says Wiindl. completely abslraets fro™ 
every observer. '‘Such nhsiraclion is possible only 
the nttrihulion (flitt:uifenken) of an experiencing incfivla<ta| 
to every content of experience, svhich the en>pirio<nllw 
philosophy, In agrecnienl with (he immanenllst philosophy, 
assumes, is an entirely empirical and unfounded assumphon 
arising from a false confusion of the content of real cs^ 
rience with reflections about It” (foe. cit., p. 382). For in 

imnianentists (Schuppe, nehmke. Leclair. Schuberl-Soldern). 
who themselves voice— as we shall see later — their 
sympathy with Avenarius, proceed from this vtig idea ®f 1° 
“indissoluble” conncclioii between siihjcci and object. An 
W. Wundt, before analysing Asxnarius, demonstrated la 
detail th.nl the iinmancniisl philosophy is only a ‘'modifica- 
tion” of Berkeloianism, that however nuich the immanenUs » 
may deny their kinship with Berkeley we should not allow 
verbal differences lo conceal from us the “deeper conl^f o 
these philosophical doctrines," viz, Berkeleianism or Ficn- 
teanism.' 


Idtali 
knt df> SoUptit 


at.. S C: Di< Imaianfnle Pldlotophie and der 
t. S. 373 u 375; vgj. S. 386 u 407. VtUt die VnBermttd.te 
diesem Standpetti.t, S. SSt, 
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The English writer Norman Smith, analysing Avenarlus’ 
“Philosophy of Pure Experience,” puts this criticism in an 
e\en more straightforward and emphatic form: 

“Most readers of Avenarius* Der Menschliche Weltbe- 
griff will probably agree that, however convincing as criti- 
cism [of idealism], it is tantalisingty illusive in its positive 
leaching. So long as we seek to interpret his theory of expe- 
liente in the form in which it is avowedly presented, namely, 
as genuinely realistic, it eludes all clear comprehension: its 
sihole meaning seems to he exhausted in negation of the 
subjectivism which it overthrows It is only when we trans- 
late Avenarius’ technical terms into more familiar language 
that we discover where the real source of the mystification 
lies Avenarius has diverted attention from the defects of his 
position by directing his main attack against the very weak- 
of the idealist position) which is fatal to his own 
theory.”* “Throughout the whole discussion the vagueness of 
the term experience stands him In good stead. Sometimes it 
Means experiencing and at other times the experienced, the 
latter meaning being emphasised when the nature of the self 
s m quesLon. These two meanings of the term experience 
practiMlly coincide with his important distinction between 
*e absolute and the relative standpoints [1 have examined 
j'® ^l*at significance this distinclion lias for Avenarius]; 
” >, points of view are not in his philosophy 

^ j f^conciled. For when he allows os legitimate the de- 
, experience be Ideally completed in thought [the 

.. .* .®*e*''Plion of the environment is ideally completed by 
inking of an observing self), he makes an admission which 
e cannot successfully combine with his assertion that noth- 
S exists save in relation to the self. The ideal completion 
hnri which results from the analysis of material 
fh which no human senses tan apprehend, 

I ere are meant the material elements discovered by natu- 
n sci ence, the atoms, electrons, etc,, and not the fictitious 

6— T3t 
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rlciiicnl. Iinri,lc,l l,y Mucli Dnil A.rnjti.ii) or rtom follm- 
l«K Itif cnrUi ii.ick In n limp w|*rn no fiiim.in Wnff 
niHin U, U. itrlrll), iml a rompfclioii «f rti>frifncr but enfy 
of ulinl h rj|KTiriirr.| i| r«.ntpl,-lpt only onff of llie 1*0 
wliicli A^rii.nrim hat aitrripif lo l>c IrUfparaMf. It 
Ic-nitt iM Mol «inly In whal li.it itol J<«Tn rtporimcnl but to 
wlial fan lu-vrr hy any (xHtihility 1 m* i-jpcricnccfl LyboIni?i 
like oursrhet, ]|tii hcpc. aicaln Ihc amhiRiiiliet of llie term 
expenence come lo Avntariiit' rnciip. He oi^o ttol 
inuii^ht It at Kcnninr a form of etj*cfjciice os ienic*prrcep‘ 
lion, ami jo In Ihe cfni fallt hack on the lime-wom arpu* 
mciil of siihjccliu’ iilnilhni. that llioiiglil and rratitr are 
insepnrnhte, hccaiite reality can only l>eeuiiccSved In IhoughI, 
nnd Ihoiight invnlvct Ihe presence of Ihe tliinker. Not. there 
fore, nny original and profound re-etlahlhhmenl of realism, 
hul only Ihe rcttalcniciil In ib crudesl form of Ihe familiar 
|>os|llon of siihjcclivc idealism is Ihe linal oulcorae of Ave 
Harms' positive speculations'' (p. 29). 

Tlie niystillcalion tvroitglil hy Atenarius, who completely 
duplicates I'ichtc’s error, is here excellently exposed. The 
imich-vaunled elimination of the nnlilhesis between iMffr 
rialism (Morinan Smith erroneously uses Ihe term realism) 
and idealism liy means of the term “experience” instantly 
proves lo be a niytli as soon as tve proceed lo definite and 
concrete problems. Such, for instance, is Ihe problem of.ll'* 
existence of the earth prior to man, prior to any sentient 
heinR. We sliall presently speak of this point in detail. Here 
we will note that not only Norman Smilh, on opponent of 
his theory, but also \V. Schuppe, the iramanenlisi, ^bo 
warmly greeted the appearance of Der menscliliche U’fW' 
begriff ns a confirmation of naiue realism^ unmasks Arena- 
rlus and his fictitious "realism.” The fact of Ihe matter js 
that Schuppe fully agrees with such “realism,’’ i-t., Ibe 
mystification of materialism dished out by Avenarius. Such 
“realism,” he wrote lo As'enarius, I, Ihe immanenlisl philos- 


> See Sebuppe’s Jeller to Avenarius in VUrttljahrtschrl/t fur u>!s- 
$enseba/lliche Pblloiophie. Dd XVII. 1893, S. SB|.«8. 
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opher who have been slandered as a subjcclive iJoalisl, 
have always claimed with as much right os yourself, hocli’ 
verehrler Uerr KoVege. “My conceplion of llioughl . . . cxccl- 
tcnlly harmonises (verttagt aich vofire(Picli) with your 
‘pure experience”' (ji. 381). “Tlic connection and insep- 
arability of the two terms of the co-ordination" arc provided 
only by the self (das fch, the abstract, FLchtean self-con- 
sciousness, a thought divorced from the brain) . “That which 
you desir^ to eliminate you have tacitly assumed” — so 
Sthuppe wrote to Avenntius fp. 388) . And it is difficult to say 
nho more rudely unmasks Avenarius the inystificr — Smith 
by his straiglilforward and clear refutation, or Schuppe by 
his enthusiastic opinion of Avenarius’ crowning work. The 
kiss of Wilhelm Scituppe in philosophy is no better than 
the kiss of Peter Struve or Menshikov' in politics. 

0. Ewald, who praises Mach for not succumbing to 
matetialUm, speaks of the principal co-ordination in a simi- 
lar manner: "If one declares the correlation of central term 
and counter-term to be an ep'islemological necessity which 
cannat be avoided, then, even though the word ‘empltio- 
criticism’ be inscribed on the signboard in shrieking letters, 
one is adopting a standpoint that diflcrs in no way from 
absolute idealisoi. (The terra is Incorrect; he should have 
said subjective idealism, for Hegel's absolute idealism is 
reconcilable with the existence of the earth, nature, and the 
physical universe without man, since nature vs regarded as 
the "otherness” of the absolute idea.] On the other hand, 
if we do not hold fast to this co-ordination and grant the 
I counter-terms their independence, then the way is at once 
. opened for every metaphysical possibility, especially in the 
, direction of transcendental realism” {op. cit., pp 53-57). 

, By metaphysics and transcendental realism, Herr Fried- 

f lander, who is disguised under the pseudonym Ewald, 


i ‘ P. B. StruTe. fortnertj » "tegail Marnst,” and taler a meenber of the 

J‘^»I-nionarchist CoBitilntional Democratic Parly, at this period had 
deRnitely joined the ccunter-mehiUonaTy tamp. 

^ Vrta eootributor lo the reactionary newjpaper Novoye 

i* 
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niriuu ninfrrloliim fliiiitrif nff»frt«lfis on** of Ifif tarff'ie* 
Ilf lilrnh^tii. iic fiilir nKfrr<i wlifi ttii* Martibnt nnd Hx Kant* 
l.iin lltnl imlriinlittii I* "ffnm l>cstnnin; In 

rml llir wililo^l inrla}>li)<>r»’' <j«. I.TI) On llie fiiirtl?nn of 
tin* '■Irntucmilrncr" nin) Ihc rn('tn[)l>)tirnl clinraclfr cf 
(crinliMU lie l\ Ui nKfrrmrul «rilh lljjatnv nnd oil ©“f Mach* 
i:nn, mill «)f IliU «c \li.ill hn»tf «*cfa«ion In wy Hioro lal^f* 
Ilrrp oKalii it h l(n|>(irfonl In note Imw In /«ff H'O shallo* 
nnil {iiHiniitir cl.iim to liavr IratHrciKinl iilfaliim and 
rinli^ni vniihlica, nml how ihr qiM-^iion nri«p« InrioraWy and 
irrcconcilnlil)'. "To K/nnl llir f«mntcr*ItmM iliolr indepoo* 
dciici'" iiirnns (if «iiif tran^lalct iJtc prclrnlioii« lanjTuaSoo* 
Ihc afTccIccI Avennrius inln cntiimon parlance) In rfjjanl na* 
lure nn«J Ihc rxU-rnnl world ay indrpenilciil of human con* 
sciousne^^ niul soiisalicm. And llint is materialism. To build 
n Ihcory of knowledge on the hypnllmis of Ihe Indissoluble 
connection helwccn (lie ohjeci am! hiimnn sensation ("w^ 
plexos of sensations” as hicntical with Iiodics: ’‘worId*<Ie| 
ments*’ Hint arc Idcnticai l>olh psycldenlly nml P^y®'PV?’ 
Avenarlus' co-ordination, and so forth) is to Jand inevitably 
into idealism. Such Is Ihc simple and unavoidable Irulh 
willi a little niicntion may be easily delecled l)ene3lh the 
piles of distoried and qiiasi-enidilc lerminoIoRs' Aveti^ 
rius, Scliuppe, Esvald and the others, whidi deliberately ob- 
scures matters and frisidens Ihe general public ass-ay from 
philosophy. . . .. - 

The ''reconciliation” of Avenarius’ theory svilh 
reolism" in the end aroused mispvings even among his osv 
disciples. For instance, R. Willy says that Ihe common 
lion that Asenarius came to adopt “naive realism” should b 
taken cum grano mUs. “As a dogma, naive realism svould b 
nothing but the belief in Ihings-in-Uiemsels-es 
side man (au/lerpersdnliche} in their perceptible form. | 
other svords, the only theory of knosv-ledge that is jeajiy 
created by an actual and nol liclitious agreement with “nai''® 
realism” is, according lo AVUly, malerialisml And AAiHy. ® 

' Rudolph Willy, Gesendie ScAufieefifteiV, S. 170- 
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course, rejects materialism. Bui he is compelled to admit 
that Avenarius in Der mensehliehe Weltbegriff restores the 
unity of “experience,” the unity of the “self” and the en- 
vironment “by means of a series of complicated and extreme- 
ly artificial subsidiary and intermediary conceptions” {p 
171). Der mensehliehe Wellbegriff, being a reaction against 
llic original idealism of Avenarius, “entirely bears the char- 
acter oC a rcconcitfation (einei Amgteiche*) between the 
naive realism of common seme and the epistemological ideal- 
ism of school philosophy. But that such a reconciliation 
conld restore the unity nnd int^rity of experience ^Willy 
calls it Grunderleihrung, that is, a basic experience — another 
new wordl], I would not asscrl” (p, 170). 

A valuable admhs'onl Avenarius* “experience" failed to 
reconcile idealism and materialism. Willy, it seems, repu- 
diates Hie school philosophg of experience in order to re- 
place it by a philosophy of ‘'basic” experience, which is con- 
fusion thrice confounded.... 

i DIO N.VTtRE C.XIST PRIOR TO MAN? 

Wc have already seen lh.nl this question is particularly 
repugnant to the philosophy of Mach and Avenarius. KjIu- 
rat science posillvcly asserts tliat the earth once existed in 
such a 8t.ate tliat no man or any other creature existed or 
could have existed on It. Organic inatler is a later phenom- 
enon, the fruit of a tong evolution. It follows tliat there 
was no sentient matter, no “complexes of sensations,” no 
sell that was supposediy “indissolubly” connected with the 
cnslronment in .accordance with Avenarius’ doctrine. .Matter 
is primary, and Ihonghl. consciousness, sensation arc prod- 
ucls of a very high development. Such is the ni.itcri.alisl 
llieory of knowledge, to which natural science instinctively 
pTCSCTibrs. 

"nie question arise*, have the eminent representatives of 
empirio-crilicism observed this contradiction between their 
theory and natural scicnccT They have obsened it, and 
they have dellnilely asked ttiemsclves by what arguments 
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HiU rnnlrrulirnon run rrnioTr«l, nirff- airifiirfei In Ihli 
qiiollon nrr nf rartJciibr InIrfMi Untn the M,'nl of »W cf 
niakr ntiMti, Uml of Avmariiii liim^Hf nml of hiJ 
<ll«rlpjr» J f»cl»n!.h niul H WiHy, 

A>rnnriiH IHp'i |o rllniinair |}ir rnnln'iidion |r» nalural 
»cipnfc l.v mran« of ih*> tliPory of llif '•pofrnri.ir cpnfrat 
”, 1*' wp know, co-onltnalion b lf>e 

ImtiMoIu ,Ir ■ rnnorfllnti Ulwpp,, t,l/ and rnvlronmfnL In 
ortlrr In olimiiinlp tlir o|>Tinti« nimmiiily of llib Ihrorr Ihf 
concppi of Hip “iwlpnlbr crntfal Ipnn It Inlitxliiffd. For 
mslnncr, wlial ntKiiil m-in'i dctplnpmrnl from Ihf embryo? 
nort iiip ptulrnnmenl (the •VoonJer-ferm") exht If ibe “rtfi- 
Irn Icrm It rrpre^ente*! |,y an embryo? Tlie embrronic 
syslem C—Avenarlttt replirt— h the “polenlial ceniral term 
in rolntion lo Ihe fultirc imliriclital rnvIroninenl“ (Drnitr- 
kungfn, S. HO) Tlie potential central term Is ncrer eonal 
n arc at yet no parents (ellerliehe 

HcsinntHrilf), but only llic “inlefjral parls of the enfiron* 
mem capable of becoming parcnlt (p. HI). 

Tlie co-ordiiialion then it indbtoluble, II It cuenlial for 
llic ompirin-crllicist to attert lliit in order lo save the fun- 
flnmenlals of lib pbilotopby— scntalinns and their com- 
plexes. Jinn Is ibe central term of this co-ordination. Rut 
xviicn there is no man. when he hat not yet been bom. the 
ceniral term is nevertheless not equal lo lero; it has only be- 
come a potential central fermt It Is aslonisbinB that there are 
people who can lake seriously' n philosopher who odranecs 
such argiimenlsl Even Wundt, who slipiilales that he Is not 
an enemy of every form of metaphysics (f.e., of fideism), was 
compelled to admit "the mystical obscuration of the con- 
cept experience" by the word "potential," which destroys 
co-ordmalion entirely (op. cil., p. 370). 

,. .mdeed, bow can one seriously speak of a co-ordina- 

tion the indissolubility of which consists in one of its terms 
being potential? 

Tf the very anlecliamber of fideism? 

it is possible to think of the potential central term in 
relation to a future environment, why not think of It I'n rcla' 
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tion lo a past cnvironmcnl, llial is, ajlet man's death! You 
say lhal Avcnarius did irot draw lliis conclusion from 
liU theory? Granted, but that absurd and reactionary theory 
Itccainc the more cowardly and not any tlic belter for that. 
Asrnarius, in 180i, did not carry this theory lo its loRical 
conclusion, or perhaps feared lo do so. But R. Schiiberl- 
Soldern, as r\c shall see, resorted in 1896 lo this very Iheory 
to arTi»c nt Ihcologlcnl conclasions, wiiich in 1906 carnpd 
the opproeaf of Jlach» who said that Sclnihcrt'Soldern w.as 
folltming "very chse paths’’ (to Machism).* Engels was 
«jmlc right in nllartwing DSbrlnR, an as-owed atheist, for 
Inconvislenlly leaving (aaphoUt forfulcisni in his philosophy. 
Engels scs'cral limes, and justly, brought this accusation 
eg.slnit the materialist Duhring, although the latter had not 
drawn any theological conclusions. In the 'seventies at least. 
Hut «e h.svc among us people who would have ns regard 
them Di Marrists, jet ssho bring to the masses a philosophy 
whirl* comes stty close to tldeistn. 

“...It would lecm,” Asenarlus wrote in the Drmert.un. 
frn, "that from the empirlo<rHical standpoint natural sci- 
ence is rwd enlilied to en<p>itc atmut perlotls of our present 
fiivirimmcnl which In lime precede*! the csisicnec of man” 
(S III). Asenarlus onssvers: "Tlie enquirer cannot as-old 
tnrnlally ptoJjHrtIng tiimscir' (s»eh hinunudenken, i-c., 
ImaKinlng oneself lo t>c present), l of— .Avenarius cnutinucs 
— '‘what the scientist wants (allhough hr m.sy not be clearly 
await t>f tl) is rssrnliatly only Riis: tiow Is Ihe earth ... to 
1*0 dcflnoil prior lo the appraranre of lising licings or men 
If I wen* mentally lo project myself in the role of a spec- 
ta^>^r -St* ro*ieh the same sv«y as ihougt* it were IhinVabIc 
that we eoiild from our earth' follow ll*e lilslorv of another 
sUr or of ajtotbcr solar system with Ihe hrlp’of pcrfecle*J 
ir.slTOTnenti." 

An nhlect cannot evlst fevJep<<vSce.tly w( xm cwnscitms- 
ne*\ -\\v always rnentally pmjrcl oursViret es the InloJIi- 
tenet rndeaiouring lo apprrbrml Ihe objert.” 

* fmf.fnJuffnt, S * 
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...r a fcf.irh i, tttMriJ If P-jftJfV 

•jpJrnrr. N.i miti ,f„ i,j.. j^,, 

il'im-t, Hal il.r «flh ♦».,«,.! #i« iJeie «t,«n Ihttr eouH r^t 

hatfjwrfi any Utc ,.» «. *«, „nuh.,n vr atif "ecBinl 
icttii, an.l fnfi,«,«fntly ihp wholp tf.rofy ef SJaefi 8"-J 
Airturlii,. from it fAit.n*« ihal ilie earth It a coopfo' 

»ir »eii«li.»n, ri«»lcrt are <«»mp!r,r, of tenutlcBO of 
coinplejM of eleinnif* in *hleli tJie p.,»cl,irtl anJ phTtleal 
ore Iticiilifal.* or "a munUr irfm of wirlch Ihr central term 
can ntyr Iw cjiial lo ree..." i, pMotopMrnl obieutantisa. 
the reilHclinn of .ul.^ecllrr hicahtm lt> ahttirtJlIr. 

1 1 i * ‘’*'^**** pcrrel, «I the slminlilj* ,if the jiotllion Into 
winch Atcnariiit Iia<l fallen nml fell aihamrd. In hi* £7rt- 
falirniig in die PhUoiophie dtr rtinen r.rlahrung (VoL ID 
he dcvnict a whole lumcrapli (§ 05) “to the question el 
the reality of earlier (hShere) jKrloili of the earth.” 
m ot Avenarhit." jav> PelroMt. "the self 

l«ni /c/i) plays Q role dilTerenl from that which il plays In 
me icaeldnfj of Schtippe (let us note that Petroldl openly 


Bd I S ^eeen,/on det AeneiMtmpt. mi. SJaiUlcli* Wetie. 
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and repeatedly declares: our philosopliy was founded by 
ihne persons — Avenarlus, Mach and Schuppe), yet it is a 
role which, perhaps, possesses loo much importance for his 
theory.” {Petroldt was evidently influenced by the fact that 
Schuppe had unmasked Avenarius by showing that with 
liim too everything rests entirely on the $elf; and Pclzoldl 
wishes to make a correction) “Avenarius said on one occa- 
sion,” Petzoldl continues, “that we can think of a ‘region’ 
where no human foot has yet trodden, but to be able to 
Ibink (italicised by Avenarius) of such an environment there 
is required 'what we designate by the term self (Iclt-t3ezeich’ 
netet), whoze (italicised by Avenarius) thought the think- 
ing is (V. /. u>tM. r/i,, 18 Bd.. 1894. S. 146, Anm.)." 

Petzoldl tephes: 

“The cpislcmologically Important question, however, is 
not whether we can think of such a region nl all, but whether 
we are enUUed to think of it as ciUting, or as having 
existed, independently of any individual mind” 

Bight is right! People can think and "mentally project” 
(or themselves any kln<t of hell and any kind of hobgoblin. 
kunacharsVy even “mentally projected" for himself— well, 
to use a mild expression— religious conceptions. But it is 
precisely the purpose of Ihc theory of knowledge to show 
the unreal, fantastic and reactionary character of sucli 
projections. 

. . For, that the system C (/.c., the brain) is necessary 
for thought is obsious iKitli for Avenarius and for the philos- 
ophy whicit is here presented . ..." 

Tlial is not true. Asrn.arius* theory of 1870 is a theory 
of thought without bmin. And even in his theory of 1891.94, 
ns wc shall presently sec. there is a similar element of 
idealist nonsense. 

“...But is this system C a condition of tztslenee [itati- 
eised by Pelzoldt) of, $.•*>:, the Mesozoic pcrio<l of the earth?" 
And Pctzoldt, presenting the argument of Avenarius I have 
already cited on the subject of what science actually wants 
and how wc can “menially projcel" the speclalor. objects: 



MATERIALISM AND EMPIRIO CRITICISM 

n whclher I have Ihe right to think 

tliat the earth at that remote epoch existed in the same way 
as 1 think of It as having existed yesterday or a minute ago. 
Or must the existence of the earth he realty made condi- 
tional, as \\illy claimed, on our right at least to assume that 
at the given period there co-existed some system C, even 
* r lowest stage of its development?” Of this idea 

ol Willy S we sliall speak presently. 

“Avenarius evades Wily’s strange conclusion by Ihc 
argument that the person who puls the question cannot men- 
tally remove liimself (sicA wegdenken, i.e., think himself as 
absent), nor can he avoid mentally projecting himself {iich 
e Avenarius. Der memchlicite Wfllbegriff, 

a. IdO). But then Avenarius makes the individual self of Ihe 
person who puts the question, or Ihc thought of such a self, 
the condition not only of the act of thought regarding Ihe 
untnhabifahle earth, but also of Ihe justification for believ. 

J"® of the earth at that lime. 

These false paths are easily avoided if we do not ascribe 
so rnuch theoretical importance to Ihe self. Tlic only thing 
the theory of knowledge should demand of (he various con' 
ceplions of ihal which Is remote In space or lime Is that it 
j and uniquely (Hmleufig) determined; the rest 

is the affair of the special sciences" (Vol. If, p. 325). 

Petzotdl recliristencd Ihe law of causality the law of 
unique determination and imported into his theory, as we 
stiall see later, the apriorilij of this law. This means- that 
I ctzoldt saves himself from Avenarius’ subjective idealism 
and solipsism (“iie ntiribiites on e.xaggcraled importance lo 
the seif, as the professorial jargon has it) with llie Iiri|> 

0 hanlum ideas. The alisenee of Ihe objective element in 
Avenarius doctrine, llie impossihilily of reconciling it with 
Ihe demands of natural science, whicli declares the earth 
{o ;ecl) to have existed long before the appearance of living 
Wings (subject), compelled Peizoldt lo resort |o cniisalily 
(unique determination). Tlic earth existed, for its existence 
prior lo man is causally connected with Ihe present existence 
or Ihe earth, rirslly, where does causality come from? A 
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priori, sayi PclioWl. Soeomlly. arc not iJic iJca» of hell, ilo- 
iU, and LnnatliarsVy'i "rntWal nl'o conncclctl 

bj- cauulily? TliiriJly. the theory •‘of Ihc complpici of ten- 
salions" in anv ease turns out to l»c rirslmyrd by Vdzohlt 
Pelioldt failed to resolve the contradiction he ohscrvetl in 
Avenarius, and only entanRleil himself slill more, for only 
one soIuUoa Is possible, viz., the recognilion that the ester- 
nsl svorld rcllcctcil by our mind csists independently of onr 
mind. Tlsis matciialist soUiUon alone vs really compatible 
with natural science, and it alone eliminates l>otli Pciroldf* 
and Mach's idcaVisk solution of the question of cansalily, 
wliich xvc shall speak of scparalely. 

Tlic third cm|>irio-criHci4l, It. Willy, first ralseil the ques- 
tion of this difficulty in Avcnarlcis' philosophy in ISOfi. in an 
article entitled "Dcr EmpiriokriUzitmut ah einr/p ivtisciv 
tchftjukhct Stondpunkf" V'Cmpmo<tilicism as the Only 
Scientific Standpoint"). AMiat alioni the svorld prior to man? 
—VTilly asVs here,* and at first anssrers occordmn In Ave- 
narius; “a-c project ourselves menlnVy into the past." Hut 
then he ROCS on to say that sve arc not necessarily obliRcd 
to regard etperkneo as human ejperience. “For we must 
simply regard the animal kingdom-^hc it ihc most insignif* 
leant worm— -as primitive fellow-men ('.VilmenjcAe/ij If... 
we regard animal life in connection with peneral cxpcricncD" 
(pp. "3-74). Thus, prior to man Use eartlv was the "cxpeii- 
cnce” of a worm, which diKhargcd the functions of the 
“cenlral term” in order to save Avcnarivis’ “co-ordination" 
and Avenarius’ philosophyl No wonder Pelroldt tried to 
dissociate himself from an argument wliich is not only the 
height of absurdity (ideas of the earth corresponding to the 
theories of the geologists attributed to a worm), but which 
does not in any way help our philosopher, tor tlie earth 
existed not only before man hut before any living being 
eenerally. 

Willy returned to the ijuestion in 1905. The worm was 


189ft (“v »imiuchalHiehe Phlhsophli, Jxlirp, XX. 
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nott- renjovcd ' Iliil iVtioMl*# “I-xw nf tinlriuc cJcffrinini* 
lion" cnnhl nol. nf coiinr, xnlitfy Willy, who itRarJcd il 
ntrrcly nt "loRicnl formnP«ni " The Biilhnr *af« — wiH npl 
Ihc <jnrMion of Ihc wntlil fvxlor lo man, nx PttioMl pul* il, 
Ii’atl tn "hark nRain h> llic llilnf't-in-llic-m'rlm of common 
xciHc"? {i.e., to in.’iIrrinllMn' llow IcrriMe Inilfcil!). UTuI 
docx tiiinionx of yean niUmtil lift mran? "h lime pcfli^?* 
n IhljiK-in-ihrlf? Of eoiiMo nolf* And lhal mcatix 111.11 iMofri 
o(il«i<lc tnc!J nre only imtirrt^Ioni. liiU nf fanlaiy fabricalfd 
hy njfn willi Ihn help of n few fraf;metil« we find alwiil uj. 
And why iinl? Nwtl ihc pliiioo>p!ier fc.ir Ihe stream of 
. . . And xo I any lo inyaclf; nlandnn nil lldi love of jyxtcni* 
nnd Rrnip llic iiintncnl (etgtrtff tlen Augenblick), Ihe mo- 
ment yon are liviiiR in, Ihe moment wfiich alone brinRJ hap- 
piness” (pp. 177-78). 

Well, welll Either materialism or solipsism— Ihls. i'' 
spile of lus voeifcroih phrases. Is tsh.il Willy nrrires at when 
lie niwlyscs llic question of the ealsicnce of nature before 
man. 

To summarise, Three m«sun of empirio-crilicism hare 
appeared before ns and base lalmurcil In the sweat of Iheir 
brosv to reconcile Iheir philosophy with natural science, M 
palcli up the lioles in their solipsism. Avenarius repeal^fd 
Fichte's argument and snhslilnicd an imaginary world for 
the real world. Pctzoldi svitlidrcsv from FichIcan idealism 
and moved towards Kanlkin idealism. AVilly, haring sulTerw 
a fiasco ss’itli the "worm,” threw' up the sponge and inad- 
vertently blurted out the tnitli: either materialism or solip* 
sism, or even the recognition of nothing but the present nio- 
ment. ^ . 

Il only remains for us lo show the reader Iioio this pro 
lem was understood and treated by our own nalis'c ala* 
chlans. Here is Dazarov in Ihc Studies "in” the PhUosophU 
of Marxism (p. ll)i 

“If remains for us now, under the guidance of our faith- 


• R. Willy, Gegrn die 5cAii/®W»ft«r, 1905, S. 173-78. 

* We shall discuss this point witb the Matbiaas later. 
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ful vademecum [j.e., Plckhanov], lo descend inlo the last 
and most horrible circle of the solipsist inferno, into that 
circle where, as Plekhanov assures us, every subjective 
idealism is menaced with the necessity of conceiving the 
world as it was contemplated by the ichthyosauruses and 
atchEopleryxes. ‘Lei us mentally transport ourselves,’ 
writes Plekhanov, 'to that epoch when only very remote an- 
cestors of man existed on the earth, for instance, to the 


Mesozoic epoch. Tlic question arises, what was the status 
of space, lime and causality f/irn? Whose subjective forms 
were they tVicn'i Were they the subjective forms of the ich- 
Ihjosauruses? And whose inff//ijfenee at that lime dictated 
its laws to nature? The intelligence of the archaeopteryx? To 
these queries Hie Kantian pliilosophy can give no answer. 
And it must be rejected as absolutely incompatible with 
modern science' \t. Feuerbach, p. 11?).” 

Here Dazarov breaks the quotation from Plekhanov just 
before a very Impoclant passage — as we shall soon see— 
namely. "Idealism says that without subject there Is no ob- 
ject. The history of the earth shows that the object existed 
long before tlic subject appeared, f.e., long before the appear- 
ance of organisms possessing a perceptible degree of con- 
sciousness. . . . The history of development reveals the truth 
of materialism.’’ 

tVe continue the quotation from Bazarov: 

. . Pul does Plckbanov's thing-in-itself provide the de- 
sired solution? Let us remember that even according lo 
Plckhanov we can have no idea of things as they are in 
themselves; wc know only their phenomena, only the results 
of their actions on our sensoKirgans. Apart from this action 
they possess no ospect (L. Feiierboc/i, p. 112). What sense- 
organs existed in the period of the ichthyosauruses? Evi- 
dently. only the sense-organs of the ichthyosauruses and 
their like. Only the ideas of the ichthyosauruses were then 
Ihc actual, the real maiufcstaiions of things-in-thcmscivcs. 
Ucncc, according to Pleklianov also, if the paleontologist 
aesires lo remain on ‘real’ ground he must wTilc the story of 
the Mcsoroic epoch in the light of the contemplations of the 
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Wa* Plekhanov ligW when he said that for idealism 
Ihere is no object ■without ft subject, while for materialism 
the object exists independently of the subject and is reflated 
more or less adequately in the subject's mind? If this is 
WTorig, then any man who has the slightest respect foe 
Marxism should have pointed out this error of Plekhatiov s, 
and should have dealt not with him, but with someone else, 
with Mats, Engels, or Feuerbach, on the question of mate- 
rialism and the existence of nature prior to man. But if this 
is tight, or, at least, if you are unable to fmd an error here, 
then your atleropt to shuffle the cards and to confuse in the 
reader’s mind the most elementary conception of matervah 
ism, as distinguished from idealism, is a literary indecency. 

As for the Marxists who ate inlerested in the question 
opart from every little word uttered by Plekhanov, we shall 
quote the opinion of L. Feuerbach, who as is known 
(pcriiaps not to Batarov?), was a materialist, and through 
whom Mars and Engels, as is well known, came from Ihe 
idealism of Hegel to lliclr materialist philosophy. In his 
rejoinder lo B. Haym, FeucrbacJi wrole: 

“Nalure, which is not an object of man or mind, is for 
speciilalire philosophy, or at least for idealism, a Kantian 
Ihing-in-itsclf [we shall speak later in detail of the fact that 
our Machians confuse the Kantian thing-lndlsclf with the 
materialist Ihing-in-ilselfJ, an abslraclion without reality 
bill it is nalure that causes the downfall of idealism. Nalii 
ral science, at least in its present slate, necessarily leads u 
back to a point when the condilions for human exUtenci 
were slill absent, when nalure, t.e., the earth, was not ye 
an object of Uic human eye and mind, when, consequenth 
nature was an absolutely non-human entity fobsolut un 
menjcWichci tl’erm). Idealism may retort: but nature alsi 
U something thought of you (won dir pedochle). Cerlaii 
ly. but from this it docs not follow that this nature did ni 
at one time actually exist, just as from the fact that Socrati 
sud Plato do not exist for me if I do not think of them. 
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docs not follow that Socrates and Plato did not actually at 
one lime exist witliouf me.”‘ 

This is how Feuerbach regarded materialism and ideal- 
ism from llic standpoint of the existence of nature prior to 
tlic appearance of roan. Avcnariiis' sophistry (the “menial 
projection of tlic observer”) was refuted by Feuerbach, who 
did not know [lie ‘‘recent positivism'' hut who thoroughly 
knew the old idealist sophistry. And Bazarov offers us ah^ 
solutely nothing new, but merely repeats this sophistry of the 
idealists: “Had I been there (on earth, prior to manj, I 
would have seen the world so-and-so" (Studies “in”, the 
Philosophy o} Marxism, p. 29). In other words: if I make an 
assumption that is obviously absurd and contrary to mtu- 
rat science (that man can be an observer in an epoch before 
man existed), I shall be able to patch up the breach in my 
phUosophyl 

This gives us an Idea of the extent of Bazarov's knowl- 
edge of the subject and of his literary methods. Bazarov did 
not even him at the "difnculty” wilh which Avenarius, 

L * ®nd Willy wrestled; and, moreover, he made such 
& hash of the whole subject, placed before the reader such 
an incredible holchpalch, that there ultimately appears lo 
be no difference between materialism and solipsisml Ideal- 
ism is represented as “realism,” and to materialism is ascribed 
the denial of the existence of things outside of their ac- 
tion on the sense-organs! Truly, cither Feuerbach did not 
know the elementary difference between materialism and 
Idealism, or else Bazarov and Co. have completely altered 
the elementary truths of philosophy. 

• > 1 ^ Valentinov, a philosopher who, naturally. 

IS delighted wilh Bazarov: 1) “Berkeley is the founder of the 
correlativist theory of the relativity of subject and object'' 

IP- 148). This is not Berkeleian idealism, oh. nol This is a 


n«ii„ PfU'rhach, SSmtUehe Wtrle. ber»mg*geben Ton W. 

poUa und Fr. Jodi. Dd. Vll, Slnllgari 1903 S SIO; or Karl 
./w. Brif/anctutl und SacMap. towU In 

S <Z3-3S * ChanAUrtnlwleitung, Bd. I, Leipn'g ISH. 
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“profound analysis." 2) “In \ht mosl realUlic aspect, irre- 
spective of the forms [\\ of their usual idealist inlerpretalion 
(only inlerprelalionl], the fundamenlal premises of the 
thcon- are formulated by Avenarius" tp- 148). Infants, as 
we see, arc tttken in by the hocus pocusi 3) “His (Avena- 
rius’) conception of the starbng poiut of knowledge is that 
each individual finds himscU in a dermilc environment, in 
other words, the individual and the environment are repre- 
sented as connected and inseparable [IJ terms of one and 
the same co-ordination” (p. 148). Delightfull This is not 
idealism — Bazarov and Valentinov have risen above mate- 
rialism and idealism— this “inseparability" of the subject 
and object is “realism" itself. 4) “Is the reverse assertion 
correct, namely, that there is no counter-term to which there 
is no corresponding central term— an individual? Naturally 

[1] not In the archaic period the woods were verdant ■ . . 

yet there was no tnaci" Ip. 148). Tliat means that the in* 
tcparaiilc can be scpatalcdl Is that nol “natural''? 5) "Yet 
from the slandpoint of the Ihcoty of knowledge, the ques* 
tlon of Hie oljoct in itself Is absurd” (p. 148). Of coursel 
When Ihcrc were no scntienl organisms objects were never* 
tUclcss “complcKS of elements” identical with sensallonsl 
C) “The Immanentist school, in the person of Schubert* 
Soldcrn and Schuppe. clad these (1) thoughts in an unsalis- 
faclori’ form and found itself in the cul-de-sac of solipsism" 
Ip. IW) Hut “tl-iese thoughts” tVsemsdses, rf course, con- 
tain no solipsism, and empiTlo^rilicism, of course, is not a 
paraphrase of the reactionary theories of the immanentisls, 
who lie when they declare themselves to be in sympalby 
with Asenariusl 

Tliis, Messrs. Maehians, is nol philosophy, but an in- 
coherent Jumble of words. 

k TlOES MSN THINK Wmi Tin: HELP OF THE BRAIN? 

Itaiarov emphatically answers this question In the affirm- 
ative, tic writes; "If PlcVhanov’s thesis that ‘consciousness 
IS in internal (? Bazarov) stale of matter’ be given a more 
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salisfnclory form, e.g., lhat "every p^yclilcal process is a 
Ittnctioii of the cerchnil process,’ tlicn neither Mach nor 
Avenarius would dispute if {Slutlies "in'" the Philosophy of 
Monism, p, 29). 

To the mouse no beosl is stronger Uian the cat. To Ibe 
Russian Machinns there is no materialist stronger than 
PIckhanov, Was Pleklianov rcallj' the only one, or the first, 
to advance the materialist thesis that consciousness is an 
infernal slate of matter? And If Bazarov did not like Plekha- 
nov s formulation of materialism, why did he lake Plekha- 
nov and not Engels or Feuerbach? 

Because the Machians arc afraid to admit the truth. They 
are fighting materialism, but pretend lhat it is only Plekha- 
nov they are fighting. A cowardly and unprincipled method. 

But let us turn to cnipirio-crilicism. As’cnarius “woutd 
not dispute” the statement that thought is a function of the 
brain. These words of Bazarov's contain a direct untruth. 
Not only does Avenarius dispute the materialist thesis, but 
invents a whole “theory” in order to refute it. “The brain,” 
says Avenarius in Der menschtiehe Wellbegriff, "is not the 
habitation, the seat, the creator, it Is not the inslfument or 
organ, the supporter or subslralum, etc., of thought’ 
(p. 76— approvingly quoted by Mach in the Analyse det 
hmp/lnclungen. p. 22. note), “niought is not an indweller, or 
commander, or the other half, or side, etc., nor is it a prod" 
uct or even a physiological function, or a slate in general 
of the brain” (ibid.). And Avenarius expresses himself no 
less emphatically in his Demerkungen: "presentations" are 
not functions (physiological, psychical, or psycho-physical) 
of the brain” {op. cit . § II5). Sensations are not “psychical 
functions of the brain” (§ 116). 

Thus, according to Avenarius, the brain is not the organ 
of thought, and thought is not a function of the brain. Take 
Engels, and we immediately find directly contrary, frankly 
materiatisi formulations. “Thought and consciousness," says 
Engels in A nli-Duhring, “are products of the human brain. 

' Sff \ntl-niihring. Coglith («l. 10)5. p. it.— Tram. 
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This idea is often repealed in that work. In Ludwig Feuer- 
bach we Iiave the following exposition of the views of Feuer- 
bach and Engels: “...the material (slofflich), sensuously 
perceptible world to which we ourselves belong is the only 
reality . . . our consciousness and Uiinking, however supra- 
sensuous they may seem, are the product (Eneugnis) of a 
material, bodily organ, the brain. Mailer is not a product of 
mind, but mind itself is merely the highest product of mat- 
ter. This is, of course, pure materialism” (4th German ed., 
p, 18).’ Or on p. 4, where he speaks of the reflection of the 
processes of nature in “ll»e thinking brain," etc , etc. 

Avenarius rejects this materialist standpoint and says that 
“the thinking brain” is a “lelish of nalurai science” (Der 
mensc/i/iche Weltbegtiff, 2. AuQ., S. 70). Hence, Avenarius 
cherishes no Illusions concerning his absolute disagreement 
with natural science on Ihb point. He admits, as do Mach 
and all the immanentisls, that natural science holds an in- 
stinctive and unconscious materialist point of view. He ad- 
mits and explicitly declares that he o&soiufely diffen from 
the “prevailing psychology” (Demerknngen, S. 160, etc). 
This prevailing psychology is guilty of an inadmissible “in- 
trojecllon” — such Is the new term cotttrived by out philos- 
opher— f.e., the Insertion of thought into the brain, or of 
sensations into us. These “two words” (into us — in uns), 
Asenarius goes on to say, contain the assumption (Aanah- 
me) that empirio-criticism disputes. “This injertion (Ilinein- 
ofrir5unj>> of the visible, elc , into man is what we call 
inirojeetion'’ (p. 163, § 45). 

Introjection deviates “in principle” from the “natural 
conception of the world” fnaturlicher tVeltbegrifl'} by sub- 
stituting “into me” for "before me" (uor mir, p. 154) “by 
turning a component part of the (real) environment info a 
component part of (ideal) thought” (ibid.). "Out of the 
omcc/ianfcaf (a new word in place of “psychical”) which 
manvfwts itself freely and clearly in the experienced [or, in 
"nal is found — I’ni Vorge/andenett], introjection makes 


* F. F.nstls. Luitujjg FcBrrbotk. English ed . 193t, p 35.— Tron*. 
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sniitcihing wliicli liltlcs llscif {hillllfrendei, says Arenarim 
— nnoihrr iirw word] luysierioiisty In llie Cfniral nervous 
systfin" (iOlJ.). 

Here SVC have the same nifjitifleatlon lliat wecncoiinlfffiJ 
In Ihc fiiiiinus dcfcticc iif “iialve realism" l*y Ihc etnpirio- 
crilicisls niiil inimnncnihls. Asennritts here nets on tlies<l' 
sice of Ihc chnriainn hi Turgenev; denounce most of *11 
lliosc sices svhich you yourself possess. Avenarlus Irics lo 
prclcnd IhnI lie Is comhaling idealism: philosophical idcah 
ism, you see. Is usually deduces] from Inlrojcclion. Ihc ester- 
nal svorld Is cons-crlc^ Into scnsalion, Into ideas, and so 
forth, svliilc 1 defend "nats-c realism.” Ihc esjua! reality of 
everything presented, l»oth "se//” and environment, ssitboul 
inserting tlic external svorld into Uic human brain. 

The sophistry here Is Ihc same ns that svhich ss-c ohserre 
in the ense of the famous co^irdination. Wide distracW-, 
Ihc attention of the reader hy nllaeking idealism, Avenarius 
is in fact defending idealism, otbeil in sliglilly dilTcfeo 
words: Ihought is not a function of Ihc brain: the bnim “ 
iiol the organ of thought; sensations arc not functions of 
the nervous system, oh, tiol scnsalions are— “elements, 
psychical only in one counecllon, while in onolher connep 
tlon (ailliongh the elements ore "idenlicnl") they nre phy**" 
c.il. Willi his new and muddled Icrminolo^', with 
and pompous cpitliels, supposedly expressing a nesv 
ry,” Avenarius merely heat ahoiil the hush and rclurnca to 
Ills fiindamcnt.il idealist premise. , , 

And if our niissian Machians (e.g., Bogdanov) faded t 
notice the “mysliric.ition” .ind discerned a refutation o 
idealism in tlic “new” defence of idealism, in the nnalysi 
of ompirio-criticism given by the pliilosophical 
find a sober estimate of Ihe true nature of Avenarius ■ 
which is laid bare wlicn stripped of its pretentious lernuao- 

og>-. 

In 1903 Bogdanov wrote:* 


* A. Rogd.inov, “Aulhorilalive Thinklne." an arlicle in *y*'' 

poiium from the Psychologg of Soeietg, p. 119, e< ttq. 
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“RlcUatd Avenarius presenled a most harmonious and 
complete philosophical picture of the development of the 
dualism of spirit and body. The gist of his ‘doctrine of intro- 
jection’ is the following: (we observe only physical bodies 
directly, and we infer the experiences of others, i.e., the 
mind of another person, only by hypothesis]. . . . The hypo- 
thesis is complicated by the fact that the experiences of the 
other person are located within his body, ate inserted (in- 
trojecled) into his organism. This is already a superfluous 
hypothesis and even {dves rise to numerous contradictions. 
Avenarius systematically draws attention to these contradic- 
tions by unfolding a series of successive historical facts in 
the development of dualism and of philosophical idealism. 
But here we need not follow Avenarius.... Introjecliou 
serves as an explanation of Ihe dualism of mind and body." 

Bogdanov swallowed the bait of professorial philosophy 
in believing that “introjcclion” was aimed against idealism, 
lie accepted the evaluation of introjection given by Avena- 
rius himself ct itt face value and (ailed to notice the 
barb directed against materialism. Introjection denies that 
thought Is a function of Ihc brain, that sensations are func- 
tions of man’s central nervous system; that is, it denies the 
most elementary truth of physiology in order to destroy 
materialism. ‘'Dualism,” it appears, is refuted ideaiisticuUif 
(notwithstanding all Avenarius’ diplomatic rage against 
idealism], for sensation and thought prove to he not second- 
ary, not a product of matter, but primary. Dualism is here 
refuted by Avenarius only in vj far as he “refutes” the 
existence of the object without the subject, matter without 
thought, the external world Independent of our sensations; 
that is, it is refuted ideotislicatlg. The absurd denial of the 
fact Hull the visual image of a tree Is a function of the ret- 
ina, the nerves and the brain, was required by Avenarius In 
order lo bolster up his theory of the “indissoluble” connec- 
tion o( the “complete” experience, which includes not only 
the self hut .also the free, re., the emironment. 

"nic doctrine of introjection is a muddle; it smuggles in 
idealistic rubbish and Is contradictory lo natural science. 
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which inflexibly holds that thought is a function of the brain, 
that sensations, I'.e., ihs images of the externa! wor!d, exist 
wttnin us, produced by the action of things on our sens^ 
organs. The materialist elimination of the “dualism of spirit 
and body” (i e., materialist monism) consists in the as!c^ 
t ion that the spirit does not exist independently of the bwly. 
that spirit is secondary', a function of the brain, a reflec- 
tion of the external world. Tlie idealist elimination of the 
dualism of spirit and iKMly” {i.e., idealist monism) consists 
in the assertion that spirit is not a function of the body, 
that, consequently, spirit is primary, that the “environment" 
.and the “self exist only in an inseparable connection of 
one and the same “complexes of elements." Apart from these 
two diametrically oppovetl methods of eliminating "Ihf 
dualism of spirit and Ijody,” there can be no thin! melhod, 
eclecticism, which is a senseless Jumble of malf 
rialisin an<l idealism And it was this Jumble of Avenarim' 
that sfcmed to Pogdanov and Co. “ihe truth transcending 
materialism and idealism.” 

Put the imifessional philosophers are not ns naive and 
cmlulotis as are the Pitvsian M.aeiilans, True, eiieh of these 
professorv-in-orihnary 8dvoe.ales his "omn” system of refu*' 
Ing materialism, or. nt .any rale, of "rreoneilJng” material 
tsni an<l Idealism Pot when it comes to a competitor they 
unccn'moniously expose Ihe unronnecleit fragments of 
materialism and ide.ahsm lhal are ennlalned In oil Ihe 
*nd "originjl” systems. .And if a few young Inlel' 
leeluaU ssralloweit Avenariiis' Iwlf, that old bird Wundt was 
not to !-• rntierd so easily Tlie Idealist Wundt tore Ibe ftinl 
fmm the i-neur Xsenarius sery unceremoniously when he 
jratefi t,iu\ far the unit nnttenntisl lemtenctj ot the theory of 
inteofeetmn 

U emi'irio-crif.riim," Wundt wrote, “reproacbes vulgir 
raalenal »ni t^^aoi? ly sueh rsprrssinns ns the brain 'h.ss’ 
lf.Kiiatit. or ifit train ‘prs^Juers’ thougtit, it expresses a ref *' 
tfyn wfcirfj p.nrrjfly ranrtof be esUbtuhe.! by faefual oWr- 
sjj/jQ au-l description frsufrnllT. for Wundt it fs m "fari" 
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thaj a person thinks wltlioul the help of a brainl) ... «m 
rcpro.ich, of course. Is well foundeil” (op. cH., pp. 47-481. 

Well, of coiirsel Thcidcaliits will nlveays join the half- 
hearteil Asmiritis ami Mach in oUackinj; materiahsm! U is 
only a jilly, Wundt soes on to «y, that this tlieory of 5n- 
trojecllon "docs not stand In any rcl.slitm to the doctrine of 
the indcpenilenl vital series, ami was, to all appearances, 
only l.ickr«l on to H as an aflerthouitiit and in a rather arti- 
ficial fastdnn” (p. W>S1. 

Introjection, siys O. UwaW. "is to be rcRatdeti as t^otlt- 
iiiK Imt a fiction of mpirio-cnticism, which the latter re- 
quires in order to shield its own fallacies” (op. cif., p. 44). 
■ W'c oitserse a stranpc conlradiclion; on the one hand, the 
illnilnsllon of iiitrojrttion ami ttie Ttsltjration of the natural 
world eonevption Is inteiwSed to rt»lort to the world the 
fharaeler of h>lnj; reality; on the other hand, in the prln- 
tlj»al co^ifslinalion fsnplrio<ritKism is leading to a purely 
idealist tlwory of an alivolwtc correlation of the counter- 
term and the central term Asenarius is thus moving in t 
sircte. lie vet out to slo tiattlc against Idealism hut laid dowr 
Ids arms Uforv it came to no skirmish. He wantes 
Iri tdwfatc the w(>tl«l <i( objects from the yoke of the suhji'cl 
hut acalu Uiund that world to the subject. Wliat he ha 
aelijiJiy dc>lroycd 1»y Ids crillcism is a caricature of Idealisn 
rallier lli-sn Us ccouinc cidstcmoloincal esurevvion” <fh«f 
I'p Cir.51 

*'ln Ids (Aseiurlus'l frr<iuenll}' quoiol slatcmeut." Nor 
m»n Smith lasi. "Ilial the hrain is not the »cai, organ o 
»ii|’l»>rtrr of ihotigM. he rrpTts the only terms which w 
l-ww-ss for di-flnln]; llieir eonnectlrin” (op f»/., p 301. 

N<’f is it sorpri^ng that the theory of introjcclmn oj 
ini*p,| |,> Wundt ap|>rats to the ssnipathy of the outspoki 
sptrilujh'k Jsme* Ward.* who wters systriuatic war o 
'■naiurslUtn and asrnoiiicism,” and especially on Huih 
tmiT Wative lie an InsufTtcimtly outspoken and detf 
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mined mnlcrlalifl, for wliicli £!n^cli reproached him, hal) 
because his agnosticism seircd in fact to conceal material- 
Ism. 

Let us note that Karl Pearson, the English Jlachian. 
who avoids nil philosophical artifices, and who recognises 
neilluT inlrojection, nor co-ordination, nor yet "the discov- 
ery of the world-elements." arrives at the inevitable oul^- 
conic of Mncliism when It is stripped of such "disguises," 
namely, pure subjective idealism. Pearson knows no "ele- 
ments”; "sense impressions" are his alpha and omega. He 
never doubts that man thinks with the help of the brain. 
And llic contradiction between this thesis (which alone con- 
forms svith science) and the b.isis of his philosophy remains 
naked and ohvjQus..Pcarson spares no elfort in combating 
the concept that matter exists independently of our sense-iffl' 
pressions {The Grammar of Saenet, Chap. VII). PcpealinS 
all Cerkcley's arguments, Pearson declares that matter is 
n ronenlUy. But when he comes to speak of the relation of 
the bratn to thought, Pearson emphatically declares; “From 
will and consciousness associated with material machinery 
wc can Infer nothing wliale\er as to will and conscious* 
ness without that machinery*.”* He even advances Ihe 
following thesis as a summary of his investigations 
in this field: "Consciousness has no meaning beyond 
nervous systems akin to our own; it is itlogical lo assert 
that all matter is conscious (but it is logical lo osser* 
that all mailer possesses a properly which is essentially 
akin lo sensation, the properly of refieclion), still more that 
consciourness or will can exist outside matter" [ibid., p. 

2nd thesis). Pearson’s muddle is glaringt Matter is nothing 
but groups of sense-impressions. That is his premise, IhM 
is his philosophy. Hence, sensation and thought should be 
primary; matter, secondary. But no, consciousness without 
matter does not exist, and apparently not even without a 
nervous syslemi That is, consciousness and sensation are 

• K«rl Pearson. The pnanmat 0/ Seitnee, 2od ed, London, ISOA 
p. 58. 
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seconOan*. Tlic walcrs rcsl on Ihe earth, the earth rests on 
a rkhalc’and llic whale rests on the waters .Mach's “fie* 
menls’'and Avenarius' co-onlina1ion and introjection do not 
cleat wp Miss muddle; ftU Hwy do U to cover up traces w Uh 
the help of nu erudite phitosopliica! Kihhensh 

Just such gibberish, ami of lliU a word or two wdl suf- 
fice, is the terminology of Asoiiariiis, who coined a pleni- 
tude of diverse “not.sls,” “sccurals.” ‘Tidcnlials." etc , etc. 
Our Hussian Machians for Ihe m«nl part sh.smefiiccdly avoid 
this professorial nonsense, and only now and again bombard 
the reader (in order to stun him) wills on “evislential’' and 
such like. Ilul if naive |>cople lake these words for a spcci.il 
species of hio-nicchanics. the German philosophers, who are 
Ihcmselvcs lovers of “enidite" words, laugh at .Vscnariiis 
To say “notal” (nofiisskuown), or li> say that this or tlic 
other thing is know n to me, is absolutely one and the same, 
s.sys Wundt in the section entitled ‘‘Scliohslisclier Charakter 
det empiriokrilitelKn Sysitmt.” And. Indeed, it is the purest 
and most dreary scliolaslklsm. One of Ascnarlus' fallU* 
ful disciples, R. Willy, had the courage to admit it. "Avena- 
rlus dreamed of a bio-mechanics,“ says he, “. . . but an un- 
derstanding of the life of the brain can be orrised at only 
by actual discoveries . . .and not by the way in which Avc- 
narius attempted to arrive at it. Avenarius' Ido-mechanics is 
not grounded on any new observations wliatever; its ctiar- 
acterislic feature is purely schematic conslruclions of con- 
cepts, and, indeed, constructions that do not even bear the 
nature of hypotheses that open up new vistas, but rather 
of stereotyped speculations (blofien SpekuUenehablonen), 
which, like a wall, conceal oiir view."* 

The Russian Machians will soon be like fashion-lovers 
who are moved to ecstasy over a hat which has already been 
discarded by the bourgeois philosophers of Europe. 





im %i>i JMfiw tif «trn J'lN 4Vf % »«f» 1 
\Vr !v*»f 4»«n lt»>l Ih* ^t»H‘n4 »tu\ 15»» 
lal i.f IfH" rl rrn(’>ff^rrifl<Mfrt l< in.*)^ 

Ihr l l'-al.ini Tl»r i* utif l« 

nirnfAl ('irwi*'. i« /<iiJ In nfn*!i< al.'ffr’l 1>J 

IJtp ■'plpmml" •n*l !•» Ifw* Jhmffrt nf IJn* 

»rrln." '•fjvMftJiiuii.Mi. ’ (1(1,1 "'InUujrrlMrti " TfK 
•'I IhU In ilir !4ft iftJt h frti'l* In •orif'^ia. 

!»• Ihp ei( |)ip rtitlrncr nf thr j>fii!in»TpMdflSfin'li- 

>l<litAl <mh Ititt ottf flit<«Un M-n-ttiini v««urr l^'^f 
lliat "rfurffp" Marfi "••llti Mralitm flful rtrn 
l\ •V\!mnr sultfpctkil'ni “ S*» *»y* |{<>tt<Un<w In the bfn>- 
iliirtitni to llir llut«Un IratitLahon nf .tw/ytr t/ff 
•lunynt (|». »l). hchI llie wttote MarltUn trnop rrp«i! lHu • 
Kfrnl rarJHr of l.r>» 

Ilniiiii; rtaniinni Oir nirltxxl^ *»hml/T Maffi and 
iiarliti Ificlr wp hai r now to »dJ ©n*y 

tliiii;;; n»c 'VilfrcHP Mihjtrllrhm'* of nttrriion lirt ffidm? 
with U'»Kd.itiov nml (>.; for in pl>i5i>>i>j>Wn>l Jiltniwtt 
of Ihc iiuHt «arJ«l Irrmf* liaip lonR Mnct* ili«clote<l IJj* 
fiiiiil.ilMCiilnl sin of Maflusm all Us disgulsf*- 

sliall confine oiirsch-cs lo a mere simimory of opinions whirn 
siifficlcnlly indimlp flic “siihjcclisc" {ynoranee of our Ma- 
rliinns Lcl ns nolo in iMssinf: llol nearly cs-cry profrssioro 
a! iihilosojihcr synipnililscs »illi one or another brand of 
idrallsni: in their eyes hienlisin b not n reproach, as >l i* 
with j(5 Marxisls; Iml Ihey jmiiit out ^^ach's actual philo- 
sophical Irend and opjw'cone system of idealism by another 
system, niso idcniisi. but to limn more consislenl. 

O. Ewald, in a book des-olcil to an analysis of Ayena- 
riiis’ ti-acliings, ssTlIes; "Tlic creator of empirio-crilicisni 
commits hirasetf oofens nolctu to soUpsUni" (foe. rd., 
pp.r>l-62). 

Hans Klcinpeter, a disciple of .Mucli with whom Mach in 
Ids preface to Erkennlnis und Irrliim explicitly declares his 
solidarity, says: "Jt is precisely Mach who is on example of 
the compalibilily of epistemological idealism wilh the de- 
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mands of natural science (for the eclectic everything is com- 
patible], and of the fact that the latter can very well start 
from solipsism without stopping there” (Archiu/ur spstemo- 
tische Philosophie, 1900, Bd. VI, S. 87). 

E. Lucka, analysing Mach’s Amdyse der Emppndungen, 
says: "Apart from this... misunderstanding (MifSuerstand- 
nis) Mach adopts the ground of pure idealism. ... It is in- 
comprehensible that Mach denies tliat he is a Berkeleian” 
IKontj/udien, Bd. VIII, 1003, S. 416-17). 

W. Jerusalem, a most reactionary Kantian with whom 
Mach in ihe ahove-nientioned preface expresses his solidar- 
ity ("a closer kinship" of thought than Mach had previ- 
ously suspected — Vor«i>or{ zu “Erkenninit imd Irrtum," 

S. X, 190G), says; “Consistent phenomenalism leads to so- 
lipsism." And therefore one must borrow a little from Kant' 
(See Dez krUitcht Ideahsouis und dt< teine Lanik, Wien, 
1005. S. 26 ) 

11. IlOnigswald says: the Immancnlists and the cm- 

plrio-ctilicists face the alternative of solipsism or melaphys- 
•« in the spirit of FIclilo, Schelling, or llcgcl” {Ueber di< 
Humes eon der EeaMdt der Aafiendinye, 1904, S. 68). 

. The English physicist Oliver Lodge, in Ins book denotine* 
*og the matcrialisl Haeckel, speaks in passing, ns though of 
something generally known, of “solipsists such as Mach and 
Karl pfarson" {Life end Mutter. 1900, p. 8). 

A’ature, the organ of the CngKsh scientists, through the 
mouth of the georaclrictan E. T. Dixon, pronounced a very 
deilnite opinion of the Machian I’c.iTson, one worth quoting, 
not because it is now. but because the Biissian Machinns have 
nahely accepted Mach’s pliitosoplneal muddle as the “id-iilos- 
ophy of natur.al science" (A Bogdanov, introduction to 
.tnn/gje tier f,'njp/indH/i£?cfi. p. xii, Ct scq.). 

‘‘Tlic foundation of the whole book," Dixon writes, "is 
the proposition Hi.tI since wc cannot directly apprehend 
anything but sense-impressions, therefore the things we 
commonly spc.ik of as objective, or external to oursches, 
and their variations, are nothing but groups of sense-impres- 
sions and sc<tuenccs of such groups. But Professor Pearson 





* JniiSi ihf ft!«!»TKr «f rtUrf thin fiN 

n'>t finlj I'j ti irt fl-t ’fftiin; lui l-oot l> 

r«(>f fuij if» truh> ' tV^rt.iri inffn Ih^ it 

tlir ron«fimimM» «»f nthm Uj acut^r^tf. ^‘T tl.# 

ixntil^ tnolK'nt «>( l-rnyfr f.tit tirff Ifw* 

«'f ollirfi it irji. iKr rtIttrtKf nt f>c«p!.* niftJifi* piyvU PO** 
Ik* srr»iilr>t! "O/ ttnict** it «»i>uf(l Ik* Itiui rrf-J(' 

a rotitittriil lilrjUtt. »!««» riMlti}ain<-i| jln| not on’y riVt* 
till lliiiict lull all tillirr rtxitriotiinptt wrrr itnrnl 
r\ltlnl Hilly In hit iiiMSiiuliHd. I>i|| |i> frtrnsnit^ Ifif fta'i!/ 
ol tilhrr rmitrimntK-tt^ it !<• frrfii,’riir th<* rfaJily ft 
Itir.int hy whir It wr (wroinr attarr of Ihrm. whirh . .. !♦ 1^^ 
r\lrrii.nt nt|Kn tif liifft’t " Tin* way owl ft Ihf 

etilly it In rrcosiiltr ihc “liypoiliftit" It.al lf» m«r 
lircttinm Ihrfc r<'ftrt|K»mlt an «'l*J«<ii»t rralily miHiJ'f *>' 
m. Thit >i)|iothctit tnlitfaclorilr rtplaliit oiir ifmr-Itnprf<* 
shint. "1 rniiiinl trriinitly tlmihl Hut |*fi>fr«or Prafjon 
»cl( lwUrt?t In them at mncli at anyone rNe. Only, it jj* 
were In acktumletlfs'e >1 etpIicHly. hr woiiM have lo rtwnw 
alninti every jniRtf of The Ihnmmnr of Se/rnre."* 

IUtl!ciilc*~llial li Ihr retjiontr of Hie Ihlnklng seienthU 
In the idealiit jihnnsophy over which Mach waxes lo enihu* 
slasiie. 

Ami here, finallv. It the opinion of a Geman physEeiJh 
I.. Roltzmnnn The M.«chiant will perhaps say. a* Frietlrtch 
Aillcr saitl, Ihat he is a physicisi of Ihe old school. Bui xi* 
arc concerned noii> no! willi Ihrories of physics but wilh a 
fiimlnmcntnl philosophical proMent. Wrilinj? aRainsI people 
who “have been carrieil awov by Ihe new episletnoloR'5T 
dogmas,” Boltzmann says: “Mlslnisi of conceplions which 
tve can derive only from iiniurdialc senstvlmpressions has 
led lo an cxlrcme which Is Ihc direcl opposile of former 
naive belief. Only scnse>!mprcssions are given «s, and, Ihei^ 
fore, it is said, we have no right lo go a step beyond. But m 
be consistcnl, one miisl further ask: arc our sense-impres- 
sions of yesterday nlso given? Wial is imruedialely given 


» Nalare. July 21. 1892, pp. 2M.69. 
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THE TIlEOnV or KNOWLEDGE 

OF EMPlRlO-nniTIClSM and of DlALECTiaL 
MATERIALISM. 11 

i. TUB ‘TIIING-IN ITSEU V On V. CHCn.VOV REFITTES 

rneoEnicK excels 

Our Macliiaiis liavc wrillcn so much about 
itself" that wore all their writings lo be collected they 
result in mountains of printed matter. The '‘thlng-in-ttse 
Is a veritable bite noir with Bogdanov, Valentinov, Basaw - 
Chernov, Berman and Vushkcvich. There is no abuse l > 
have not hurled at it, lliere is no ridicule they 
showered on it. And against whom are they breabipS , 
because of this luckless ‘‘ll»ing-in-itself”? Here a . 

the philosophers of Russian Machism according lo poliu 
parties begins. AM the would-be Marxists among Ihe M^*- 
ians aie combaling r/rkhunoo’* “thing-in-itself”', accus^ 
Plekhanov of having become entangled and of 
strayed into Kantianism, of having forsaken Engels. (*' 
shall discuss the first accusation in the fourth chapter; p® 
second accusation we shall deal with now.) The Machian 
Mr. Victor Chernov, a Tfarodnik and a sworn enemy of 
Marxism, opens a direct campaign against Enffch because 
of the “Ihing-in-itself.” 

One is ashamed lo confess it, but it would be a sin to 
conceal the fact that on this occasion open enmity towards 
Marxism has made Mr. Victor Chernov a more principled 
literary antagonist than our comrades in parly and oppo* 
nenfs in philosophy. For only a guiltg conscience (and in ad- 
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dilion, perhaps, ignorance of materialism?) could have been 
responsible for Ihc fad that the Machian would-be Marxists 
have diplomalically set Engels aside, have completely 
ignored Feuerbach and are eitcling exclusively around 
Pleklianov. It is indeed circling around onespot, tedious and 
petty pecking and cavilling al a disciple of Engels, while a 
frank examination of the views of the teacher himself is 
‘ravenly avoided. And since the purpose of these cursory 
-ominents is to disclose the reactionary character of Mach- 
sm and the correctness of Ihe materialism of Marx and 
Engels, ne shall leave aside the fussing of the Machian 
would-be Marxists with Plekhanov and turn directly to 
Engels, whom the cmpirio-crilicist Mr. V. Chernov refuted. 

In las Philosophical and Sociological Studies (Moscow, 
1907— a collection of articles written, with few exceptions, 
before 1000) the article “Marxism and Transcendental Phi- 
losophy” bluntly begins with an attempt to set up Marx 
against Engels and accuses Ihe latter of “naive dogmatic 
materialism." of “the crudest materialist dogmatism” (pp. 
29 and 32) . Mr. V. Chernov stales that a "sufficient” exam- 
ple of this Is Engels’ argument against the Kantian Ihing-ln- 
ilself and Hume's philosophical line. We shall begin with 
this argument. 

In his £.u<f(vi <7 Feuerbach, Engels declares that Ihe fund- 
amental philosophical trends arc materialism and idealism. 
Materialism regards nature as primaiy and spirii as second- 
ary; it places being first and thought second. Idealism holds 
the contrary view. Tliis root distinction between the “two 
great camps” into which llie philosophers of Ihe “various 
schools” of ide.nlism and m-'ileriaiism are divided Engels 
takes ns the coTUCTstone, and he directly charges with “con- 
fusion” those who use the terms ide.'iUsm and materialism 
in any other way. 

“'file great basic question of ait philosophy," Engels says, 
“csp«ially of modem philosophy, is that concerning the 
relation of thinking and tiring of spirit and nature. Having 
divided the pliilosophers Into “two great camps” on this 
basic question, Engels shows that there is “yet another side” 
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THE TIIEOHY OF KNOWLEDGE 

OF EMPiniO-CmTlClSM AN1> OF DIALECTICAL 
MATERIALISM. 11 

> THE TMtSC-IN ITSn.E." OR V. CHER.VOV REFUTES 
FKRDElIiCK ENGELS 

Our Mnchians liave written so miicli nlwiit the "thlng-in* 
itieir’ that «ero all llroir writings to he colJeftwl they 
result in iiiotinlains of priiilstl nwller. The “llilng-ln-lt»f“ 
Is fl s'erilalile bfU noit with llof^donov, Valentinov, HataW^ 
Chernov. Herman ami Yiishkevieh. There Is no obiist ln'7 
have not hurletl at H. there is no ridicule they have f*'’ 
showered on it. Amt against whom are they hrcaklng lancfj 
Itecause «»f this luckless "thins-iM-ilseir’? Here a 
the {ihitosuphrrs of Russian Jl.ichisni accordini; to politic-*' 
p.irlies IfCpus -Ml the would-lH; M.irxiits amnn^ the M-*cI‘ 
»a»s are romtutin -4 f7elh«moi>'» ••lliins-m-itstlf"; they acfuv' 
PleklLiiKiv «>f liasinif iMTonie enlanKtei! aud of liarinf! 
slratrsl itilo Kaiili.inisni, of having forsaken Engels. {He 
sfutl d sriiss the lirsi arcusatioii In the fourth chapter: t.''e 
fcetuitd aecuutlufi see sfitll <h'a] wilts iiuw ) The .MarhL't 
Mr Victor Oiernov. a Narmlmk amt n sworn enemy 
Marsiim. (’{•ens a direst ranip-ti^ii ii'jtiimt I.'/iyfh lierausc 
4'f the "Ihios III ifseff.*" 

Ooe 1» ashjtrie-il f> eonfrsS II. hill It would l>e a *iri ^ 
er-ificrjl iLe fact that «m this «»eej*ioii <j(>rn enmity tnwaoH 
Mixi.ssrj tixs Mr Virttif CfirriKiv « more principf-'t 

U’.ersry aaUj'.xiisI than out r«mf]<les In party an.l epp*' 
tests la jh-liv-phr f'«f iwiJy a suilt'jtoeueieiie* (and In 
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dilion, perhaps, ignorance of materialism?) could have been 
responsible for the fact that the lUchian would-be Marxists 
have diplomatically set Engels aside, have completely 
ignored Feuerbach and are circling exclusively around 
Plekhanov. It is indeed circling around one spot, tedious and 
petty pecking and cavilling at a disciple of Engels, while a 
Irank examiiiarion of the views of the teacher himself is 
cravcnly avoided. And since the purpose of these cursory 
comments is to disclose the reactionary character of Mach- 
ism and the correctness of the maierialisni of Marx and 
Engels, we shall leave aside the fussing of the Machian 
would-be Marxists with Plekhanov and turn directly to 
Engels, whom the empirio-crilicist Mr. V. Chernov refuted 
In his Pliifosop/ifco? and Socio/ojicol Studies (Moscosv, 
lt)07--o collection of articles written, with few exceptions, 
before WOO) the article “Marxism and Transcendental Phi- 
losophy" bluntly begins with an attempt to set up Marx 
against Engels and accuses the latter of "naive dogmalic 
malerialism," of “the crudest materialist dogmatism” (pp. 
29 and 32). Mr. V Chernov states that a “sufficient" exam- 
ple of this Is Engels’ argument against the Kantian thlng-ln- 
ilsclf and Itumc’s philosophical line. \Vc shall begin with 
thU argument. 

In his Ludwig Feuerbach, Engels declares that the fund- 
amental philosophical trends are materialism and idealism. 
Materialism regards nature as primary and spirit os second- 
ery; it places being first and thought second. Idealism holds 
the contrary view. This root distinction between the “two 
great camps” into which the philosophers of the “various 
seliooU" of idealism and materialUm are divided Engels 
lakes as the cornerstone, and he directly charges with “con- 
fusion" those who use the terms idealism and materialism 
in any other way. 

“The great basic question of all philosophy,” Engels says, 
“cipwiatly of modem ptvUowvphy. is that concerning the 
rekstion of thinking and Ireing,” of spirit and nature. Having 
divided the philosophers Into “two great camps" on this 
liasic qiievlion, Engels shows that there is “yet another side" 



AXD rjfi’jRiocnmcisM 

lo lliii l).T%Ic pMloinpItlcal qtictlioii, viz., "In wh.il rtlalio 
<!(» oiir llinitfjliit ftimiit ihr world iiirrotindinff us Jla" 
III lliis svorld Ihclf? I« oiir tliinkin;; cnpnhlc of llie co^nilioi 
«r llio rrnl wiirlil? Arc wc nMc in oiir idrai and rtoliona e 
IIjc real world. In |tr«Mlitcc a corrcci rcllcclion of rcalllyl” 
“The ovcrwIirlininR majority of pliilosoplicr* Rise 
nfUrtiinlirc niiswcr In llii« qiicilinn," say* nngcis, includ'o? 
under iliis licad nol only llic malenalisti l»iil also the oo*l 
consisiciii idealUls, a*, for example, Ilie ahsolule idcalisi 
Hcgcl, wJio considcrwl llic real world lo !>e the realisadoa 
of sonic pre-mundane “nhsolule idea," while Ihe human 
spiril, corrcclly apprehending Ihe real world, apprehends in 
it and llirongh il the “ahsohile idea." 

“In addillon (i.e., to Ihe malerialisls and the combfeni 
idealists] lliere is yet anolher set of riilTcrenl philosophers- 
tlioso who question the possihihty of any cognition (or at 
least of an exli.-nistive cognition) of Ihe world. To Ihen. 
among the moderns, belong Ilnmc and Kant, and they har* 
played a very important role in philosophical develop- 
meiil. . . (p. 32.) 

Mr. V. Chernov, quoting these words of Engels’, laun^c* 
into the fray, To the word “Kant" he makes Ihe follossdoj 
annotation: 

"In 1888 it was rather strange lo term such philosopher 
as Kant and especially llunic ns ‘modern.’ At that time d 
was more natural to hear mentioned such names as Cohen, 
Lange, Ilichl, Laas, Ltchniann, Goring, etc. But Engels, ey'* 
dcnlly, was not well versed in ‘modern' philosophy” {op- r'*-' 
p. S3, note 2). 

Mr. V. Chernov is true lo himself. Equally in economic 
and philosophical questions he reminds one of Turgenevs 


* F. Engels, Ludailg Feuerbach (quoted from Ihe English 
103(, pp. 30-SI.— Trons.) Mr. V, ChernoT translates the word SpifS '' 
bild literally (a mirror reOecUon), accusing Tlekhanov of presenting 
the theory of Engels "In a Perg taealened form" by speaking in 
Sian simply of a •'rellection’’ Instead of a “mirror reflection.^ 3"’’ 
Is mere cavilling Spiegelblld In Gcnnan is also used simply ia I" 
sense of Abblld (reOccliou, image. — Tram). 
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VocosWlov,' aonihUaUng both the igiwratit KautsUy* and the 
iRnoranl Engels by merely referring to “scholarly” namesl 
The only Irouble is lhal all Use autUoivlles mentioned by 
Mr. Chernov are the very Keo^Kanlians whom Engels refers 
to on Ihij venj same page of his Ludwig Feuerboth as theo- 
relical reactionaries, who were endeavouring to resurrect the 
corpse of the long since refuted doctrines of Kant and 
Hume. The good Chernov did not understand that it is just 
these aufhotilaliue (for Machism) and muddled professors 
svhom Engels is refuting in his argumenti 

Having poinlcd out that Hegel had already prcsenled the 
“deeisivc" arguments against Ilumc and Kant, and that the 
aOdilions made by Feuerlmch are more ingenious than pro- 
found, Engels continues; 

“Tlie most telling refutation of this ns of all olher philo- 
sophical fancies fSchruHen) It pmUcc, viz., experiment and 
Industry. U we arc able to prove the correctness of our con- 
ception of a natural proem by maVlng it ourselves, bring- 
log It into being out of its conditions and using it for our own 
purposes into the bargain, then there is an end of the KanV- 
ijfi Incomprehensible (or ungraspable, urfo/ibaren— this 
Important word is omUted l»olh In ?lcU)ianov’s Iranslajion 
»n<l In Mr. V. Chernov’s translation] Thing-in-ilself.‘ The 
tbrrolcal substances produced in the bodies of plants and 
animals remained just such ’ihings-in-lhcmselvcs’ until or- 
ganic cbemlstry began to produce tbcm one after anolber, 
nhrrcupon ttie 'thing ln-llseir l^ocamc n thing for us, as. for 
instance, alizarin, the colouring matter of the madder, which 
nc no longer trouble to grow in the madder roots in the 
t'uld. but prcwluce much more cheaniv and simply from coal 
tar” (pp ST-W). 

Mr. V. ChrmoT, qtioliUg this argument, finally loses pa- 
timer and romplclctr annihilates poor Engels. Listen to 
t hU; ’‘yo Nro-Kanlian n'dl of course lic surprised that from 


* \b SS» Sni'te.— Trani. 

* V. Ilrln. Tht Afttirlan limeti 
Ub’h. SiUcftA M r>fli. S**L \ 

»?M •tr4 Si» Lrsln — rrm t 
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iTi*' n!!i l’,*’"'****^*^ Jiliiariii ‘more cJicapIy and lini' 

frimi II I aJ«*nriii il H poslildc lo produce 

•imI in ‘"T » rrfnlallon oflhe 

<tnnii'i r ^ wni n wonderful and Imprec^ 

denied d.«0M.ry-ami nol lo H,e NWKantbns alon/ 
K'niii learnexl (iial according lo 

mfn ii. "”*>■*"■*’'*‘1^’ >' iiiiknowaliJe, lumcd lhi< Ificorcm 
ihf. II • ”• concluded iJmi everyiliing unknown ii 

llie lliing-in-ilself” |p. 33). 

rnr-Mu^*!’ *'ul don't orcrdo ill Why. he- 

niini I- ' r*"^ public you arc dislorilng Ihe reiy 

«^n!« EngcU you liavc sel mil |o "lear lo pieces,” 

«i grasped llie point under discussion! 

a refiil itfnn'^^r fi ** "®’ Engels -‘is producing 

?IcSv S ‘® ‘^'"S-'n-dscIf.” EngeJs said cspUciily and 
unk^LnMli^!i'''®*-"'/‘'“'‘S ”•* ^on/ian nnjraspnWe (or 
inninr' v diing-in-llsolf. Mr. Chernov confuses Engels' 
materialist conception of Ihe cxislencc of things independ- 
ently of our consciousness. In Ihe second place, if Kant's 
tneorem rends ihni (k<. »ks . u.. 


n\V/^ '•vusciousness. in ibe second y.u^c, .. 

Ihing-in-ilself is unknowable, Ibe 
•« t, 'vould be: the unAnoiw 


In wouia oe: llie unknowable is the thing- 

k-nomn Ji.K ffptoces Ihe unknowable by the «/>• 

aenin^n ! realising that by such a substiliilion he has 
again confused and dislorled Ihc malerialist view of Engels! 
nfoil- I •., ®rnov is so bewildered by Ihe reaclionaries of 
oflicial philosophy whom he has taken as his mentors, lha! 
nrJh^l^J- against Engels without in the least com- 

fn il ni • '•'« example quoted. Let us try 

aLul of hlachism what it is all 

l.nih' and explicitly slates that he is contesting 
Hi.mo Kant. Yel there is no mention whatever in 

ihprp • ‘mknowable things-in-lhemselves." What then is 
^e'.'^een »iese two philosophers? It is that 
whieh nnrd” fence off “the appearance” from that 

111,, *^5 Perception from that which is perceived, 

Itiim,. **** "Ihing-in-itself.” Furthermore, 

es not svanl fn hear of Ihe ''Ihing-m-itself,” he re- 
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Iliicli is isobled from practtcc Is a purely scholasUc cpicv 


tion.'’! 


iMlead of "prove . . .the llus-Mdcdness of • . . ‘hmUnf, 

\i lileral translation). Plekhanov has: prove that 

“docs not slop at tills side of phenomena." And Mr. V. t-hcr- 

mr criw. “Tlie conlradicUon between Marx and Engels is 

riiminated very simply U appears as though Marx, like 

EnjrfSv auerled the knowahiVuy o! things-in-themselvDS and 
the 'olhcr-sidedncss' of thinking” (foe cif , p. 34, note). 

What tan be done wsth a Voroshilov whoso every phrase 
malies conlusioa worse confoundedl It is sheer ignorance, 

Mr, Mclor Chernov, not to know that all materialists assert 
IhtkiwaaliUty of thlngs-ia-tUemselves. U is Ignorance, Mr. 

Wloi CliCfTiov. or infinite stovenhness, to skip the very 
frjf phrase of the thesis and not to realise that the “objec- 
tire Initii" fflfgrnjfdndliche ll’ahrftWf) of thinking mean* 
BofMftg «lit ;han the entfence of ohiecls (i.e., "thlngS'io- 
thcflvwhtV') tmlB refVettedhy thinking \iis sheet iiViietacy, 

Mr. Mclor Qiernov. to assert that from Plekhanov's para- 
phnsc (Plckhanov gave a paraphrase and not a translation) 

“it appears as timugh” Marx defended the other-iidedness 
of Mioogbt. flecausc onty the llunicans and the Kanlians 
ronrine itiougtii to “this side of phenomena.” But for all 
Buhnalisis, including those of the seventeenth century 
• liotn Ridwp Bctkelcy demolished fsec Introduction), 
“phtnoroena” arc “things for-us” or copies of Wie “objects- 
in liiemsrh cs " Of course, PIcklianov's free paraphrase Is 
pot I'tiUgatory upon those who desire Vo know Marx him- 
self. l>ut U is otiligatory to try to understand what Marx 
meant ami nm so pnncc about tike a Voroshilov. 

his interest mg to note that while among people oho call 
ttienisfisrs scwiahsts wr encounter an unwillingness or vn- 
to grasp the meaning ot Marx's “Theses.” bourgeois 
• liters, spcriitists in pWhssophv, sometimes manifest great- 
wl'O siudiod 

uw jt.iWptiy of Feuerbach and in connection witli it 
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'•'.!» (I..f nttrt f!j hf,f Ify tit 

Ml If:* mrttf Ul r '• tit 9->i( JT*- 

I’lM iifi,* (f i#>ti (if ‘■(^,.1'Vi 

''r»f vt. ir>.. •’fft-'W 

Mofifin, ««pKrI.if.,-w « /.if! from nV: 
f ji>*o»r»n< I* i/ * T^pK'n**'" 

f'' iJw „f , 

^ -ti-rh I, fc-s.i. I, B-l.jfoUl.'i; 

t> fi. U If.., ..V.r irftffh 9?! " 

;'7"‘ . *• „t I,, 

ll.»t *h., rtilfe^rr!' 

' »»*« «:t4 dr>.| ^^,t ..„/ ^rrrrfifmn, «fr Im-iin 

«l.r rtirnul •..,1 I \t,,u , r»„,rMr lt,9,.fy flh.,t »« 

niiui..<-tr» ..f I. fcu| p.r.fut iJraflif *«• 

TruM- A«» l Mr M. ^njilynii' rf tiaiftk eM 

II mir rnra^.J |.i, V..r».hilo, Tlmp/tf «*«• 

'si ?T" « V’ '**"• »n-> luJTr -f Iff frprtfi efl/» 

u,!!i!‘!t ■* ««•««'«<• ami i« uruWe to dn- 

niijniUli |n«)(«M.tul trlrfitrt.m if.>m ij.r nifniifrnl eMf<“ 

rJalul llirory «if Lnimlnlsr 

II I* N.Ili JuiiKHTiWf (111.1 unnrrr«jf)- l» 

Ijirm.iv » ollirr arKMinriili. Ji.ry all omoiinl to Ihf *3“^ 
pre fijliou, rlKmjr.it.- ||,kc iii«- a«crt(.m that fnr the mate- 
riaiiTti llie atum j, ihf. iliin|;-|n-ji»f|fi). We ttiall note onN 
llie nrnmiienl wliicl. i, rrlctant to our Jlicuvtion fan art?"- 
•11^? le<J certain |H-ople n»lni)). 

iliai Mars supiKinMIy din'err.l from rnceli. The ijuestion 
!! ’* >I«r»'a teeont! Tliesi* on reiierbnrii an.I Plekha- 

iiovs translation of |}ie wont Dteurtlinkfil. 
t^cc is llic socom] Ttirsis: 

’Tlie qiiwlion svhcllier utiJcciUc Inilli can be altribuleJ 
I* not » question of theory, but is * 


power, the ‘this-sliledness* of his think- 
ing. iiip ilispuie over Ibe reality or non-reality of thinkin? 
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«hlcli is isolated from practice is a purely scholastic ques- 
tion. * 

Instead of “proye . . . the this*udedness of . . thinking' 

U literal translation), Plckhanov has: prove that thinking 
does not slop at this side of phenomena.” And Mr. V. Cher- 
nov cries: “The contradiction between Marx and Engels is 
yminaled very simply. ... It appears as though Marx, like 
assert^ the knowahilily of things-in-lhemselves and 
°'I*er-sidedness’ of thinking” (foe. «7., p. 34, note). 

IVTial can be done with a Voroshilov whose every phrase 
S t^onfusion worse confoundedi It U sheer ignorance, 
Mr. victor Chernov, not to know that all materialists assert 
tile knowahilily of things-in-themselves. It is ignorance. Mi 
ictor Cliernov, or infinite slovenliness, to skip the very 
/ w phrase of the thesis and not to realise that the "objcc- 
WaltTheit) of thinking means 
not/ifnj rtie ih.m the exhtfnee of objects (i.c., “thlngs-in- 
fiicmiclrcs”) truly reflected by thinking. It is sheer illiteracy, 
Mr. Victor Chernov, to assert that from Plekhanov’a para- 
phrase (Plckhanov gave a paraphrase and not a translation) 
it appears as Ihougli” Marx defended Uic of/irr-sldedness 
of thought. Pecause only the Ilumcans und the Kantians 
confine thought to "this side of phenomena.” But for nil 
inaleriaHsIs, including those of the seventeenth century 
*nom Bishop Berkeley demolislied (sec Introduction), 
’■phenomena” arc "things-for-us” or copies of the “objecli- 
in-thcmsclvcs.” Of course. Plckhanov 's free paraphrase 1$ 
»ol nbligatary upon those who desire to know Marx him- 
self, Imi H if obligatory to try to understand wliat Marx 
tneant and not to prance al>oul like a Voroshilov. 

It Is interesting to note that while among people «}ia call 
thenjsfhes socialists we encounter an unwillingness or in- 
ohiJity to grasp the meaning of Marx'* ••Tlieses." Iiourgeois 
''rilers, sprclaliMs in philosophy, sowethnes manifest great- 
er scnipiiloiisncss. 1 know of one such writer who studiiM 
the ptiiloNophy of PciicrlKirh and in eonnecllnn with it 
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Marxs Thcsea. llial wriler is Albeit Levy, who deioi 
the tliird chapter of the second part of his book on Feut 
oacn to an exammalion of the influence of Feuerbach c 
**ibout going into the question whether Levy i 
ways interprets Feuerbach correctly, or Iiow he crilicisi 
iuarx irom the ordinary bourgeois standpoint, we shaU onl 
quote his opinion of the ptiilosopiiical content of Ufarx 
lamous Theses.” Regarding the first Thesis. Levy says 
juarx. on the one hand, together with all earlier material 
ism and witli Feuerbach, recognises that there are real anc 
Ihings*^^ objects outside us corresponding to our ideas ol 


As the reader secs, it was immediately clear to Alberi 
bevy that the basic position not only of Marxian material- 
ism but of cvenj materialism, of “all earlier'' malcrialisra. 
IS the recognition of real objects outside us, to which objccla 
our Ideas correspond." This elemenlary truth, which holds 
good for o/f materialism in general, is unknown only loihe 
Itussian Machians. Levy continues; 

^ II ‘ ®)fter hand, Marx expresses regrel that mate- 
nausm had left it to idealism to appreciate the importance 
Of the active forces (i.e , human praclicej, wWch, according 
to Marx, must be wrested from idealism In order to Inle- 
grate them info the maleiialisl system. But it will of course 
tie necessary to give these active forces tlie real and sensible 
character which idealism cannot grant fhem. Marx’s idea- 
men, « the following: just ns to oiir ideas there correspond 
real objects oiiUide us, so to our phenomenal nclirily 
corresponds a real activity outside us, an activity of things- 
In tills sense Jiuraanily partakes of liie nbsolnle, not only 
tlirough theoretical knowledge hut oho tlirough practical 
activity; thus all human oclivily ocqiiires a dignity, a noWi' 
ily, that pcmiils it to advance hand in liand with theory, 
llevolutionary activity lieiiceforih acgiilres a melaplivsical 
significance " 


• Albert L#vy. 
la iltllrature allrir 
Ftartlurh r-a Sf»n 
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Albert Levy h a professor. And a proper professor iiiusl 
inveigh against the malcrialists for being metaphysicians. 
For the idealist professors of the Humean and Kantian va- 
riety every kind of njalerialism is “metaphysics," because 
beyond the phenomenon (appearance, the thing-for-us) it 
discerns a reality outside us. A. Levy is therefore essentially 
nghl when he says that in Marx’s opinion there corresponds 
to the “phenomenal activity” of humanity “an activity of 
things,” that is to say, human practice has not only a phenom- 
enal (in the Humean and KanlLin sense of the term), but 
an objectively real significance. The criterion of practice — 
as we shall show in detail in its proper place (§ 6) — has 
entirely different meanings for Mach and Marx. “Ilumanity 
partakes of the absolute” means that human knowledge 
reflects absolute truth (see below, § 5) j ilhc practice of Ini- 
manity, by verifying our ideas, corroborates what in those 
ideas corresponds to absolute truth. A. Levy continues: 

■ . Having reached this point, Marx nalurally encoun- 
ters the objections of the critics, lie has admitted the exist- 
ence of thlngs-ln-themselves, of which our theory is the 
human translation. He cannot evade the usual objection: 
what assurance have you of the accuracy of the translation’ 
^Vllat proof have you that the human mind gives you an 
objective truth? To this objection Marx replies in his second 
Thesis” (p. 291). 

Tile reader sce.s that I^y does not for a monrent doubt 
that Marx recognised the existence of things-in-lhemselves! 

2. ••TlUNSCCSDENCE." OR B.XZ.IROV "RtVISES” ENGELS 

But rrlnle the Russian Machian would-be Marxists diplo- 
matically evaded one of the most emphatic and explicit 
statements of Engels they “revised” nnother statement of 
his in quite llic Chernov manner. However tedious and labo- 
rious the task of correcting perversions and mutilations of 
the meaning of quotations may be, he who wishes to speak 
of the Russian Maelrians cannot avoid it. 

Here is Baramv’s revision of Engels 
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siJCa'L of '•“'“"“I .'Inlcrialism/'l Engd. 

I, no',!' “II <>“■■ kno,vlcdge b based 
"ensl Imparled lo as by oar 

iiosbr'llfom^',' f","" “““I'ians lhal lbe“S- 

no ofhir « " slarls from sema/ions and recognises 

' m I‘'m"''»lse. TI.C aenosllc is a pare W 

e.l pisiu'i™ ■' ^ 

nor “BhosIicJ adds, how do »e know lhal 
nl Li. H''’' V “wreci reprcsenlalions (AbUldrr) of Ihe 

fo™ ll'™' ''”‘1 Im 1“ l“' 

lien,o doi. In" 'T™'' ''"“I'* “f "tjects or Ibeir qaali- 

of whirl I " nol mean these objects and qualities, 

of which he cannot know anything for certain, but mere- 
senses which they have produced on his 

conl'S[“hl'r9 'n "i- Phiiosophicol tendency does Engels 
iZJr. r! 'he senses pive us faithful 

Jhp ^ “VI’’ Memiefuef, llwt 

sm wVS' • ^^"se-organs Tlils is material- 

fZ ir/i agnostic Is not in agreement. What 

en IS the essence of the agnostic’s One? It Is that he does 
nor J 70 beyont/ sensations, that he stops on this side of phe- 
anything "certain” beyond the 
aLoni ihA About these things themsehes {i.e.. 

as n.Vi '”."8*-‘^''J»enjseIves, llie ”objecfs-in-lhemseIves " 
wr r "’“'"'^hsts whom Berkeley opposed called them), 
insiCV ir "”'hing certain— so Ihe agnostic categorically 

Sts, tie nce, m tlie controversy of wJiicIi Kngcis speaks 


to ttw C.gifsl. f.t.llar. of 
•• ® Viopian and Setenlific and wa* Iranslalecl liy 


Ih^ mrtJr. 1’”'*" If i am not aiiiULeo. Js to he found In 

ttJe p. ,6S. el ,e<,. Bararoe quote* 

P g III llie Sladiet in the PhUoeopha o( .Vaezism. p <H. 
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Uie niatcriatisl affirms the cxislence and knowabilily of 
things-in-lheniselves, The agnostic docs not even admit the 
thought of Ihingvin-tliemselves and insists that we can 
know nothing certain abonl them. 

It may be asked in what way the position of the agnos- 
tic as outlined by Cngcts differs from the position of MacU’ 
In the "new” term "element”? But it is sheer childishness 
to believe that a nomenclature can change a philosophical 
line, that sensations when called "elements” cease to be sen- 
sationsl Or does the difference lie in the "new” idea that 
the very same elements constitute the physical in one con- 
nection and the psychical in another? But did you not ob- 
serve that Engels’ agnostic also puls ‘‘impressions" in place 
of the "things themselves”? That means that in essence the 
agnostic too differentiates between physical and psychical 
‘'fBipffjjfonj’M Here again the difference is exelusiveig one 
of nomenclature. When Mach says that objects arc com- 
plcices of sensations. Mach Is a Derkcleian; when Mach 
"corrects" hiinsoU, and says that “clemenls” (sensations) 
can be physical tn one ccinneclion and psychical in another, 
Mach Is an agnostic, a Humean Mach does not go be>‘ond 
lliesclwo lines in his philosophy, and it requires estremt 
naivete to take this nmddlehcad at Ws word and believe 
lhal he has ncliinlly "transcendwr t>oth materialism and 
idenliam. 

Engels driiherately menlions no names in his cxpnsilinn, 
and criticises not indisiihinl representatives of Ilumism (pro- 
fessional philosophers are verv prone to call original systems 
Hie petty s-ariatlons one or another of lliem makes in ter- 
ininotogy or Argument), Iml ffte trhole Humean line Engels 
critieiscs not parlieulars hut the essential thing, lie examines 
the fimtlnmenM wherein oil llunieans tlenhite from mate- 
rialism, nml his criticism Ihcrefore enibraecs Mill. Huxlev 
and Maeh alike. Whether we say (with J S Mill) that mat- 
ter ts the pennaneni pnssihiliiy of sensation, or (with Em»t 
Maeh) tliat matter Is more or less slatde complexes of *vte- 
ments” — srusatintis— we remain within the bounds of agno.- 
lieisni, or HOmism Both standpranls, or more eorreetls 1k>I1i 
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formulations, are covered hy Engels’ exposition of agno 
cism: the agnostic docs not- go beyond sensations and asse 
that he cannot know anyllilng certain about their sour 
about their original, etc. And If Mach attributes such gr 
importance to his disagreement witli Mil! on this questic 
it is because Mach conics under Engels’ characterisation 
a professor-in-ordinary: FhUknacker. Ay. gentlemen, y 
Iiave only cracked a flea by making petty corrections a 
by altering terminology instead of entirely abandoning 1 
basic, half'lieartcd standpoint. 

And how does the inalerialht Engels — at the beginJii 
<if the article Engels explicitly and emphatically contrai 
his materialism to agnosticism — refute the foregoing arg 
inents? 

. . Noav, lliis line of reasoning seems undoubtedly ha 
to heat by mere argumentation But before there was arg 
mentation there was action. }m An}ang war die Tat. At 
human action liad solved Ihe difficulty long before lirnnj 
ingenuity iuveuled it. The proof of the pudding is in it 
eating, From the moment we turn to our own use these ol 
Jects, according to the qualities we perceive in them, we p' 
to an infallible test the correctness or otherwise of O' 
sense^perceptions. If lliese perceptions have been wrofli 
then OUT esltmale of the use lo which an object can be turne 
must also be wrong, and our allempl must fail. But if '' 
succeed in accomplishing our aim, if we find that the obj« 
does agree with our idea of i|, and does answer the purpos 
we intended it for. then tii.il is positive proof that our pri 
ceplions of it and of its qnalUies, so far, agree wilU reali . 
outside ourselves. . 

Tims, the materialist Iheorj-. the theory of the rencclK' 
of objects by our mind, is here presented wilh flbmlii | 
clarity: things e.xisf outside us. Our pcrceptioiw ann Wj? 
arc their images. Verincation of these images, oilTercttU. 
lion between true and false images, is given by practice. i 
tel Its listen to a little more of Engels (Baz.irov at th'Spo 
ends his quotation from Engels, or rather from Plekn.ino ^ 
for he deems it unnecessary to deal with Engels hlfuse 
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“...And ^\llenc^er \vc find ourselves f.ice lo face willi a 
failure, ihen >vc geucraily arc not long in maivinB out tlie 
cause that made us fail; wc find lhal the perception upon 
which we acted was cither incomplete and superficial, or 
combined with the results of other perceptions in a wav 
not warranted by them [the Russian translation In On Histor- 
ical Materialism is incorrccll — wlial we c.all defective rea- 
soning. So long as we take care lo train and to use our senses 
properly, and to keep our action within the limits pres- 
cribed by perceptions properly made and properly used, so 
long we shall find that the result of our action proves the 
conformity (Uebereinstimman/f) of our perceptions with the 
objective (gegenstandlich) nature of the things perceived 
Not in one single instance, so far, hai'e wc been led to the 
conclusion that our sensc-perceplions, scientifically con- 
trolled, induce in our minds ideas respecting the outer svorld 
that are, by their very nature, at variance with reality, or 
lhal there Is an Inherent incompatibility between the outer 
world and our sense-perceptions of it. 

“But then come the Neo-Kanlian agnostics and say , “ 
We shall leave to another lime the examination of the 
arguments of the Neo-Kanlians. Let us remark here that 
anybody in the least ncqtiainled with the subiect, or even 
the least bit attentive, cannot fail lo understand that Engels 
is here expounding the very same materialism against which 
the Machians are always and everywhere doing battle. And 
now just watch the manner in which Bazarov revises Engels' 
"Here," writes Bazarov in connection with the fragment 
of the quotation we have given, “Engels is acUiallv attack- 
ing Kantian idealism. . . .” 

It is not true. Bazarov is muddling things. In the passage 
which he quoted, and which is quoted by us more fully, 
llicre is not a syitable either about Kantianism or about 
idealism. Had Bazarov reallv read the whole of Engels' ar- 
ticle, ho could not have avoided seeing that Engels speaks 
of Neo-Kantianism, and of Kant's whole line, only in the 
next paragraph, just where we broke otT our quotation. And 
had Bazarov attentively read and reflected on the fragment 



nrj'irttof,riri<M\f 

!»<• Iiiimrif •jiinlM, fir rmiM nM liar** «»oJrfp«f irrin? Ifiaf ji 
llir nr^'iiinoitt of ifir ncnmUe wlilrli J.’nc*’N re/iiff 
rlicfc U iinf n trnee *if nifirr or KantJanlim; fot 

l(lrnnuii only wrlini |Iip |iliJ?fi«op}irr «ayi ffial ifilniT 

nrp otir ^rnviiiont. nhllr Knnliflni'nt {>rsini when the philoi 
oplirr 5n>i Mini Mir lhint;-ln-ihelf rshh foil ii nnLnowah'e 
iinrnniv oitifturt KanUanUnt with l{ittnU(n'. &R<t he con 
fi»c< Ihrm iMxaiMc, l»eiiis ltln»«elf n ^cmi-HrrkeMan, a Jenji 
llnmeau of M»r Mnrhtati wl. he iloea not Mto!rr5tan<l (*' 
wilt lie dimwit ill (Irfall Whiw) the dittincllon l>rfwren the 
Humean ninJ Mic mnleilalHi o}»j>oihlnn tu Kantlani^fn. 

. . lUil, alail" cotiUnuM llararov. "hit argomcnl h 
ninied nRaiiitt I'lekhanov’t iilithunphy Jiitt a« much at h h 
agalnit Kaiillnii pliiloui|iliy. In Ihe school nf PIckhanoT* 
Orlhodo't, n< llo>j<l.inov hat nlmnly jviinlcc! onl. iJiere i» a 
fnlnl mlsiindeniamlifig regariling contcioiisnew. To Plekha* 
nov. ns In all lik'alitls, II tcvmt that cvrrjlhing pcf^I^ 
liinlly Riven, i.e., coRniscil, It '.tuhieclhe’: that to proceed 
only from ohal it fflcliiatly given It to he a soliptisM Ihfll 
ftfi) belmj o,in !«• foitiu} only bcyoml Ihe boiinilaHes of 
rvervIliinR tliat h Iminwiialcly given. . 

This Is enllrcly in the tplfll of Chernov nnd his as*“^* 
anccs that Liebkneclil was n troo-nnsslan Narodnik! I' 
Picklianov is an idealist who has ilesrricfl Engels, then why 
is it that vou, wlio arc suppimilly on ndhereni of Engels, are 
not a materialist? ThU is notlung hiit wretched myslifiW' 
lion, Comrade Dazarov! Hy means of the Machian expres' 
Sion "immedmtefj/ giVen” you hegin to confuse the differ' 
cnce between ngiioslicisni, idealism and malerialism. Do" 
you understand Miat such expressions as the “immediately 
given” and the "factually given" are part of the rigmarole 
of the Machians, the immanentists, and the other reaction- 
aries in philosopliy, a mnsqiieradc, whereby the agnostic (an 
sometimes, as in Mach's case, the idealist too) disguises 
himself in Ihe cloak of the materialist? For the materialist 
the “factually given" is the outer world, the image of wliicp 
is our sensations. For Ihe idealist the "factually ^^s’cn Js 
sensation, and the outer world is declared to be a "comp'e' 
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of seiisalioiis." For the agnostic tlic ■immcdiatel}’ given” is 
also sensation, but the agnostic docs nol go on cither to the 
nialerialisl recognition of the reality of the outer world, or 
to the idealist recognition of the world as our sensation 
Therefore your statement that “real being [according to 
Plekhanov] can be found only beyond the boundaries of 
everything thnl is immediateig giocn" is sheer nonsense and 
inesitably follows from your Macliian position. But while 
jou have a perfect right to adopt any position you choose, 
including a Machian one, you have no right to falsify Engels 
when you speak of him. And from Engels’ words it is per- 
fectly clear that for the materialist real being lies beyond 
the “sense-perceptions,’’ impressions and ideas of man, 
"■hile for the agnostic it is impossibte to go beyond these 
perceptions. Bazarov believed Macli, Avenarius, and Schuppe 
'vhen they said that the “immediately” (or factually) given 
connects the perceiving self with the perceived environment 
in the famous “indissoluble” co-ordination, and endeavours, 
unobserved by the reader, to impute this nonsense to the 
Tnalerialisl Engelsl 

“...It is thcAigh the foregoing passage fiom Engels 
was deliberately written by him m a very popular and 
accessible form in order to dissipate this idealist misunder- 
standing. . .” 

Not for nought was Bazarov a pupil of AvenariusI He 
continues his myslillcatlon: under the pretence of combat- 
ing idealism (of which Engels is nol speaking here), he 
smuggles in the idealisl “co ordination ” Not bad, Comrade 
Bazarovl 

"... The agnostic asks, how do wc know that our subjec- 
tive senses give us a correct presentation of obj’ecis?. .” 

Yon ate muddling things. Comrade BazarovI Engels 
himself does not speak of, and does not even ascribe to his 
foe the agnostic, such nonsense as “subjeetioe” senses. There 
are no other senses escepi human, i.e., “subjective” senses, 
for wc .are speaking from the standpoint of man and nol 
of a hobgoblin. You are again trying to impute Machism 
to Engels, to imply that he says; the agnostic regards sens- 
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. . . Inside Ihe limils wilhln which we have lo do with 
oojects in practice, perceptions of the object and of Us 
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properties coincide with a reatity existing outside us. ‘To 
coincide’ is somewhat dilTerenl from being a ‘hieroglyphic.’ 
'They coincide’ means that, within the given limits, the 
sense-perception is [Gazarov’s italics] the reality existing 
outside us. . . .” 

The end crowns the work. Engels has been treated b. l.i 
Mach, fried and served with a Machian sauce. But take care 
you do not choke, worthy cookst 

“Sense-perception is the reality existing outside us!" This 
is just the fundamental absurdity, the fundamental muddle 
and falsity of Machism, from which flows ail the rest of the 
balderdash of this philosophy and for which Mach and 
Avenarius have been embraced by those arrant reactionaries 
and preachers of clericalisoi, the immanenlists. However 
niuch V. Bazarov wriggled, however cunning and diplomatic 
‘i« was in evading ticklish points. In the end he gave him- 
self away and betrayed his true Machian character! To say 
Inal ‘‘sense-perception is the reality existing outside us' is to 
return to Ilumisnt, or even Berkeleiantsm, concealing It- 

in the fog of “co-ordination." Tills is either an Idealist 
na or the subterfuge of the agnostic. Comrade Bazarov, for 
sense-perception is not the reality existing outside us, it is 
nnly the image of that reality. Arc you trying to make capi- 
tal of the ambiguous Russian word soopadal^' Arc you 
trying to lead the unsophisticated reader to believe that "to 
coincide” here means "to be identical,” and nol “to corres- 
pond to”? That means basing one's falsification of Engels 
b la Mach on a pen-ersion of the meaning of a quotation, 
and nothing more. 

Take the German original and you will find there the 
words sh'mmcn mit, which means to correspond with, "to 
voice with” — the latter translation is literal, for Stimme 
means voice. The words "slfmmen mi't” cannot mean “to 
coincide” in the sense of "fo be idenllcat." And even for the 
reader who docs nol know German but who reads Engels 
"ilh the least liit of nltention, it Is perfectly clear, it cannot 

* Sec^cTnr— to eoInclJe— Tnin*. 
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be otherwise than clear, that Engels throughout Iiis whole 
argument treats the expression “sense-perception” as the 
image (Abbild) of the reality existing outside us, and that 
therefore the word "coincide” can be used in Itussian esclu- 
sively in the sense of “correspondence,” “concurrence,” etc 
To attribute to Engels the thought that “sense-perception is 
the reality existing outside us” is such a pearl of Machian 
distortion, such a flagrant attempt to palm off agnosticism 
and idealism as materialism, that one must admit IIiatBaia' 
rov has broken all records! 

One asks, how can sane people in sound mind and judg- 
ment assert that “sense-perception (within what limits is nc 
important] is the reality existing outside us”? The earth i 
a reality existing outside us. It cannot “coincide” (in th 
sense of being identical) with our sense-perception, or h 
in indissoluble co-ordination with it, or be a "complex o 
elements" in another connection identical with sensation 
for the earth existed at a lime when there were no men, nf 
sense-organs, no matter organised in that superior form in 
svhich its properly of sensation is in any way clearly pf' 
cepiible. 

That is just the point, that llie tortuous theories of 
ordination," "introjcctioii/’ and the ncwly-discos’ered world 
elements svhich we analysed in Chapter I serve to cover up 
this idealist absurdity, ilazarov’s formulation, so inadvert- 
ently and incautiously thrown off by him, is excellent in 
that it patently reveals lhat crying absurdity, which otlier- 
wise it would have been necessary to excavate from the puc* 
of erudite, pseudo-scientinc, professorial rigmarole. 

All praise to you, Comrade IlazarovI We shall erect 
a monument to you in your lifi'limo. On one side we shall 
engrave your dictum, and on Ihe other: "To the Iliissian 
.Machian who dug Jlie grave of Machism nmong llie 
Marxists.’’ 


We shall speak separately of the two points touched ao 
by Dazarov in the above-mentioned quotation, vi:., the crlle- 
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na of practice of the a^^oslics (Machiflns included) and the 
oalerialisls, and Ihe dilfcrence belwcen the theory of reflcc- 
lion (or images) and the theory of symbols (or hieroglyph- 
1 m). For the present we shall continue to quote a little more 
from Bazarov; 

"...But what is beyond these boundaries? Of this Engels 
docs not say a word. He nowhere manifests a desire to 
perform that 'transcendence,* that stepping beyond the 
boundaries of the pcrccplually-glven world, which lies at the 
foundation of Plckhanov's ‘theory of knowleslgc*. . . .” 

Beyond whal ‘‘boundaries*’? Docs he mean the bound- 
aries of the “co-ordination" of Mach and Asenariiis, which 
mpposcdly indissolubly merges Ihe self with the cnsiron- 
jnent, the subject with the object? The very question put by 
Bazarov is devoid of meaning Itul if he had put the ques- 
lion in an inlelligible \>ay, he would have clearly seen that 
Ihc external world lies "beyond the boundaries” of man's 
•easallons, perceptions and ideas. Hut the word "transcend- 
ence” once more betr.ays IKazarov. it is a specifically Kan- 
li.in and Humean “crotchet” to erect in principlr a l>ound- 
sry lielsveen the oppenronre and the tluriQ-in-tlttlf. To pass 
from the appe.irance, or. If you will, from our sensation, 
^tceplioti. etc., to the thing existing outside of pcreeptlotv 
1* a /ronseeni/rnr e, Knnt «>)•$; and we permit this Jfonrrcnd- 
fare not to knowleilgc but to fnilli. \Vc do not permit Iran- 
scrndcncc at all. Hume objects. And the Kanti.ins, like the 
Ilumcans. e.oll the nmlerlalisls tmnscendenial tc.ihsli, "meta- 
rhjslebns," who cfTeet an illegitimate poisnje (in l>alin, 
frtmsrenuij) from one region to another, fund.imrntally 
dilTcrenl, region. In the works of the eonlcmporao" profes- 
*ors of philosophy who follow the reaelion.sry line of Kant 
•nd Hume, you m.ay encounter tt.ake only the n.imes emi- 
mcratcii by Vorosbilov-Cbcmov) endless repetilioni made 
In a Uiouvind Leys of the ebarge that malcrialum is “racta- 
I'hysical" and “transcendent.*’ Daxaros Mnowetl from the 
rractionary professors l*otb Ihe wortl and itie proress of 
thoiis’il, and fl.niiiOtrs tbetii In the name of "recrnl posilir- 
bm t As a matter of fart Ihe scry Idea of tt»e “transmid 
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i-tirr, I r., nf ,| iMiumljrjr in principle IifJwccn Jhe ipp«f- 
nncc nn.I IJir itiln^’ tn Ihrlf. it n nnniciiilMl W€a of Un 
fiBnotHr^ (Itnmrani oih) Kanli.int InchuJw!) nml Ihe Weal- 
hl«. J\r harp alfrariy piplaiiird Ihis In conneclion will 
I.nBrJt pxnnjjilp nf nti/arin. and we aJiall explain it spi“ 
m flip wnrdt «if tViirrltneli and Jntepli Dlclzgcn. Cul let os 
firti flnith wilh Iheamr's ••rerJdon'* of Knjjcls: 

.. . In OMP pLicp in hit Anti DUbrln;;. Enffeb says Ihal 
IfoinB oiiltldi- of llip renlm of sente-pprceplion Is an offend 
rm'je, i.e., n qiittilon. for the answer lo wMcIi, or eren for 
the ntkitiK of svlikh we harp no d.il.i.” 

li.azarov repeals this arBtimenl afler the German Ma 
cliian, Friedrich Adler. This last eiample is perhaps ereii 
worse lhan Ihe ‘‘icnse-perccplion’' which “is Ihc realilj 
” V.ir,* »'■" *f» I'i* Antl-DuMnu Engels says: 

1.1 * '.® tinily of ihe world does not consbt in lb teio?. 
nlthotigh its being Is a precondition of its unity, as ItfflU** 
certainly first be, liefore it can he one. Deing. indeed, Isal* 
ways an open question (offette Fn/je) beyond the poI»' 
where our sphere of observation (OeslehUkteU) ends. Ta* 
real unity of tlie world consists in ils m.iferialify, and thij 
is pros-ed not by a few juggling phrases, but by a long and 
protr.'icled development of philosophy and natural science.^ 
lichold the new hash our cook has prepared. Engels u 
speaking of being beyond Ihe point svhere our sphere of 
observation ends, for instance, Ihe existence of men on Mars. 
Obviously, such being is indeed an open question. And Ba- 
zarov, as though deliJjeralcly refraining from giving the ful* 
quotation, paraphrases Engels as saying that "being ouUidf 
realm of sense-perception" is an open quesliontl 
is^ the sheerest nonsense and Engels b here being saddled 
with the views of fliose professors of pliilosophy whom 
Bazarov is accustomed to lake at their word and whom 
Dielzgen justly called the graduated flunkeys of clericaii^sni 
or fldeism. Indeed, fideism positively asserts that somethin? 
does exist “beyond the world of perception.” The malerial- 


’ F . Engels, AnII-Duhring, pp. S2-S3.— -Trans. 
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Ills, in agreement with natural science, vigorously deny 
^is. An intermediate portion is held by those professors, 
Kanlians, Humeans (including the Machians), etc., “who 
*>a\e found the truth outside materialism and idealism” and 
^lio “compromise,” saying; it is an open question. Had 
Engels ever said anything like this, it would be a shame and 
disgrace to call oneself a Marxist. 

But enough! Half a page of quotation from Bazarov pre- 
sents such a complete tangle that we are obliged to content 
(lurselves with what has already been said and not to con- 
linue following all the waverings of Kfachian thought. 

S. L, FEUERB.SCIJ AND J DIETZCEN ON THE THINO-IN-ITSELF 

To show how absurd arc the assertions of our Machians 
Utat the materialists Marx and Engels denied the existence 
of Ihlngs-in-thcmsolvcs (f.e., things outside our sensations, 
perceptions, and so forth) and the possibility of Iheir cognl- 
tlon, and that they admitted the existence of an absolute 
boundary between the appearance and the thing-in-itself, 
we shall give a few mote quotations from Feuerbach The 
whole trouble with our Machians is that they set about par- 
roting the words of the reactionary professors on dialectic- 
al materialism without themselves knowing anything either 
of dialectics or of materialism. 

“Modern philosophical spiritualism,” savs Feuerhach, 
'’RlUch calls itself idealism, utters the annihilating, in its 
own opinion, stricture against materialism that it is dogma- 
tism, pir., that it starts from the sensuous (tinnliehen) world 
as though from an undisputed fous^emnc/ite^ objective trulli, 
and assumes that it is a world In itself (nn tich). i.e., as 
existing witimut us. while in reality the world is only a 
product of spirit” (SdmffiVAe WVrke. Band X, 18GG. S. 185). 

This seems clear enough. The world in itself is a world 
tMt exists without us. TTsls materialism of reucrbach’s. 
hke the materialism of the sesenteenth century eonlesled bj 
Bishop Berkeley, consisted in the recognition that “objects- 
In-lhemsets'cs” exist outside our mind. TTic on *ieh (of itself. 
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or "In of Fnicrliach ii ihe abtolute eonfratr of Ihe 

an ticli of Knot. 1^1 m rt^All llic rtccrpt from Fctierbach 
already qiinlcd, where lie rt-hiiLcs Knnl liccaiiw for llic Uder 
llic "Ihlnsdii-ilseir' U an "alniraction wjllioul rcalily" For 
Fctierliiicli Jhc “IlnnK-lii-Ilself* U an "ainlraclion tpilh real- 
Uy," that h, n world c.tislinf' oiiltidc «*, completely kroii^ 
able and fundamentally not itiircrenl from ••appearance.” 

Feucrhach very iii;,'eniomly and clearly csplalns how 
ridiculous it Is to pustulate a •‘Iranscendenee'* from Ihe world 
of phenomena to the world in Itself, a sort of impassable 
gulf created Jiy the priests and taken over from them by the 
professors of philosophy. Here is one of his explanations: 

“Of course, the products of fantasy are also products of 
nature, for the force of fantasy, like all other human 
is In the last analysis (siiUtft) both in its basis and in 
origin a force of nature: nevertheless, a human being is a 
being distinguished from Ihe sun, moon and stars, ftoni 
stones, animals and plants. In a word, from those beings 
(Wesenj which he designates by Ihe general name, ‘nature, 
and consequently, man’s presentations (Diltier) of the sun, 
moon and stars and the other beings of nature (Katuruxsen), 
although these presentations are products of nature, are 
yet products distincl from their objects in nature” (I'W^ 
Band VII, Stuttgart 1903, S- 516). 

The objects of our ideas arc distinct from our ideas, tne 
fhing-in-itself is distinct from Ihe thing-for-us, for the latie 
is only a part, or only one aspect, of the former, just as 
man himself is only a fragment of the nature reflected i 
his ideas. 

. . The taste-nerve Is just as much a product of nator 
as salt is, but it does not follow from this that the 
salt is directly as such an objecth’e property of salt. * * 
what salt is merely as an object of sensation it also js 
itself (an und fue sicb), hence that the sensation of salt o 
the tongue is a property of salt thought of 
Hon (des ohne Empfindunff gedaehten Salzes).,.’ ^ 

’> pages earlier: "Saltiness, as a taste, is the 
:.ion of an objective properly of salt” (ibid., P- '' 
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Sensation is the result of the action of a thing-in-itself, 
existing objectively outside us, upon our sense-organs — such 
is Feuerbach’s theory. Sensation is a subjective image of 
the objective world, of the world on und fur sich. 

. . So is man also a being of nature (Nalurwesen), like 
sun, star, plant, animal, and stone, nevertheless, he is dis- 
tinct from tialute, and, consequently, nature in the head 
and heart of man is disUncl from nature outside the human 
head and heart." 

. . However, this object, vi:., man, Is the only object 
in which, according to the statement of the idealists them- 
selves, the requirement of the 'identity of object and subject’ 
is realised; for man is an object whose equality and unity 
with my being are beyond all possible doubt . . And Js not 
one man for another, even the roost intimate, an object of 
fantasy, of the ItnaginallonT Does not each man comprehend 
onollicr in his own way, after his own mind (In und nach 
tflnem Sinne)"!... And if even between man and man, 
between mind and mind, there is a very considerable differ- 
ence which it is impossible lo ignore, how much greater 
must be the difference between an untbinking, non-human, 
dissimilar (to us) l>elng in itself fU'rsen nn sich) and the 
same being ns wc think of if, perceive it and apprehend it?" 
(ibid., p. 618 .) 

All the mysterious, s.agc and subtle distinctions between 
the phenomenon and the Uiing-in-ilsclf arc sheer philosoph- 
ical bnidordnsh In practice each one of us h.as obsenod time 
without number the simple and palpable transformation of 
the "tlnng-ln-ilscir’ Into phenomenon, into the "thing-for- 
us." It is precisely ihW iransfoTmalion ii\at is cognition Tiie 
"doctrine” of Machism that since ne know on/// sensations, 
we cannot know of the fiistencc of anything l>eyond the 
bounds of sensation, is an oM sophism of iclealisl ond og- 
noslic philosophy served up with a new sauce 

Joseph Diclzgen Is a dialectical materialist. We shall 
show !>etow that his mode of expression is often inexact, 
that he is often not free fmm confusion, a fact which has 
been seized upon by various foolish people (Eusene Dietz- 
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gen nniong tlicm) nnd of rottri« hy oiir ^fac}l!an^. Bui they 
(lid not lake llie Irntililc or were unable lo analyse the 
nani line of tils pliilosni'liy and lo disengage his in.'ilcrialnai 
from alien clemenls. 

“Let MS lake llic world ns Use 'thing-in-ilself/” 
Dlclrgeii ill Ids Das ll'rjrn tier merueliliehen 
“We shall easily sec lliat llic ‘world in ilseir nnd |h® world 
ns il appears lo ns, llic idienomena of Ihe world, diiTcr from 
encli other only ns liie whole differs from its parls” (Cci^n 
ed., 1003, p. C5). “A phenomenon differs no niorC and ®'’ 
less from the thing wldcli produircs it than Ihe 
strcldi of n road differs from ihc road Itself’ (pp- 
There is not, nor can llicrc l>e, any essential difference Iirrc, 
any “transcendence,” or “innate disagrcemcnl" But ® diu«' 
enco there is, to bo sure, vU., Ihc passage beyond thf 
of sense^perceptions lo Ihe eiistenee of tilings eulsf« 

“Wc learn by experience (wlr erfaliren)," says 
in Ills Slreifsayen eincs SoiiaUsUn in das "Cr * 

kenntnistheorle, “that each experience is only a part . 
wlilcli, In tile words of KanI, passes l>eyond tlie ^0-. 
all experience. . . . For a consciousness liiai has bec(»“c c 
scious of its own nature, each parlictc, be it of dush o 
Slone, or of wood, is something unknoivobfe iit its /u« 
(Unaiiskennfliches), ie., cacti particle Is inexhaiistibl® 
rial for the human faculty of cognition and, conseffuc® ^ 
something which passes bej'ond experience” {Kleinere p 
sopliische Schriften, 1903, S. 199). . , 

You see: in the words of Kanl,i.e., adopting — 
for purposes of popularisation, for purposes of coJl^as 
Kant’s erroneous, confusing Icrminolog}", Dietrgen 
the passage “beyond experience.” *11115 is a good 
of what the Kfachians are graspUig at when they pas* r 
materialism to agnosticism: you see, they say, we 
wish to go “beyond experience"; for us “sense-percep 
is the reality existing outside us.” -Ij 

“Unhealthy mysticism (Dielzgen objects precisely ® y, 
a philosophy) unscientifically separates the absolute 
from the relative truth. II makes of the thing ns il aPP 
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and the 'tlnng-in-ilsdf,* that is, of llie appearance and Irulh, 
Iwo calcgories which differ fofo eoclo {completely, fimda* 
nientally) from each other and are not contained sublated 
in any common category” (S. 200). 

We can now judge the knowledge and ingenuity of Bog- 
danov, the Russian Machian. who docs not wish to acknowl- 
edge himself a Machian and wishes to he regarded as a 
Marxist in philosophy. 

“A golden mean [between “panpsychism and panmaleri- 
alism”) has hecn adopted by materialists of a more critical 
shade who have rejected the absohtie iinknowability of the 
‘thing-in-ilself,’ but at the same lime regard it as being 
fundameptaVy [Bogd.anov’s italics} different from the ‘phe- 
nonvenon' and, therefore, always only ‘dimly discernible’ 
in it, beyond experience as far as its content Is concerned 
[that is, presumably, os far as the “elements" are concerned, 
which are not the same os elements of experience), but yet 
lying within the bounds of what is called the forms of 
experience, i.e., lime, space and causality. Such is approxi- 
mately the standpoint of the French malcrialists of the 
eighteenth century and among the modern philosophers — 
Engels and his Russian follower, Beltov”* {Empirio-Moniim, 
Bk. If, 2nd ed., 1907. pp. 40-41). 

This is a complete muddle. 1) The materialists of the 
seoenfeenth century, against whom Berkeley argues, hold 
that “objects in themselves” are absolutely knowable, for 
our presentations, ideas, are only copies or reflections of those 
objecis, which exist “outside the mind" (see Introduction). 
2) Feuerbach, and J. Dielzgen after him, vigorously dispute 
any “fundamental” diffeience between the thing-in-ilself 
and the phenomenon, and Engels disposes of this view by 
his brief example of the transformation of the “thing-in- 
ilself” into the “thing-for-ns." 3) Finally, to maintain that 
the materialists regard things-in-lhemselves as “always only 
dimly discernible in the phenomenon" is sheer nonsense, as 
We liave seen from Engels’ refutation of the agnostic. The 


* A ps«udonym of Phkhanov . — Tram 
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I'afTiitinj? (lir lnprr<liMr ii»ifnrn«<' nJtrfnl if 
Uciniry j»riiJr4«'in lf>r tnttrriil-«!iv »li«9»p»(n? 

l» 100?, qrj'1 atirnifitini; |!n;frli Info 
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I noiit ofiircTivK Tr-t-rn mu» 

Ktt}{ilan«r I «n<|rf^t4nct II. Jtaril'® 

Inin» n «!piii.nl «if iIip tinriinalitional of aflT 

niniwirr, llic denial of all rtemal ^ 

hm, Ilk. m, i«i>. h-»). Wi.al h romnt ».r “unfeiw''*'>'”‘ 
objrtllrlly*'? "Tnilli for oil rtrmily*’ h “an ol>jrctIfe l^i" 
In Ihr flliiotnlo meaning of llie »*ofd.’* *ay» Boffdanot W w* 
sninc pa«Mgr, on<l agrees lo rrpognlie “oWeclIre lrwl« ^ 
wllliln llic llmlli of n glrcn pimicIi “ i ih r 

TvfO quMlIon^ ore ol>vlmnlT ronfuwl lierei U 1* 
siiclj n tiling ai oljjeclivp Iriitli. that Is, can 
li.nvc a conlcnl lliat docs nol depend on a lultjccl. that 
not depend citlicr on a liiini.sn l»ring. or on 
2) If so, c.m htinian ideas, wliicli give expression W 
tlve tnitli, express It all at one time, as a whole, 
tionall}', absolutely, or only npproxlmalcIy. rrJallTcls^ ’ 
second question is a question of the relation of flhso 
truth to rclalis'c truth. ^ 

Bogd.nnov replies to the second question dearly, exp 
itiy and definitely by rejeclinff cs*en the slightest adnus 
of absolute tnilb and by accusing Engels of 
making such an admission. Of this discos-ery of 
in Engels by A. Bogdanov we shall speak separate!}' 
on. For the present ss’e shall confine ourselves t®.*, ..1^^, 
question, which Bogdanov, wilhouf saying so explicitly* ' 
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wise answers in Ihe negaHre — for oHhongh it is possible to 
deny the element of relalivity io one or another human idea 
without denying the existence of objcclive truth, it is im- 
possible to deny absolute Iniih without denying the existence 
of objcclive truth. 

. . Tlie criterion of objective tnilb,*' writes Bogdanov a 
lillle further on (p, ix), “In Bcllov's sense, docs not exist; 
truth is on ideological form, an organising form of human 
experience. . . 

Neither "Ilcllov’s sense” — for It is a queslion of one of 
Ihe fundamental philosophical problems and not of Dcllov — 
nor the eriterion of truth — which must he (realed separate- 
ly, without confounding it with the queslion of whether 
objective tnilh eiiifi — has anything to do with the case here. 
Bogdanov’s neg.itivc answer to the latter question is clear: 
if truth is only an ideological form, then there can l>c 
no truth Independent of the subj'-'Oh of humanity, for 
neither Bogdanov nor we Know any oilier ideology hut 
human ideology. And Bogdanov’s negative answer emerges 
still more clearly from Ihe second half of his statement, if 
Ifulh is a form of human experimee. then there can 
I'C no tnilh independent of humanity; there ean be no 
olijsclise truth. 

Bogd.snov’s denial of objoclivr truth is agnosticism and 
siihjeclivism. Tlio absimlily of this denial is csidcnl even 
from the single example of a scientific hislnriral tnith quoted 
alios-e. Natural science Ic.ises no room for doubt that its 
osstrllon tliat the earth misted prior to man is a truth Tills 
Is entirely eomp.ilible with ibe materiatisi theory of Knowl- 
e<lge: llie rxlstenee of the thins refiectctl Independent of the 
refieclor (llie indepcndmce of the external world fmm tlie 
hiiiid) l\ {) fund.inient.nl Irnet of materialism Tlie ns^rlion 
made by science that the earth misleil prior to man Is an 
cbji-ftise truth. This proptssili'm of iialiirat srirnre is in- 
compalitile with the philosophy of the Machians and with 
I'lrir doctrine of tnith: If truth Is an orgsnisms fern of 
human experience, then the assertion cf the earth'* etUlenee 
•ufi-'tfr human aiperienee cannot be true 



• ^.l. r>'« iT.n I.V, u a fufi.t.nj»na::t Bnrjar. 

iJ.ii i;^ tvl-T’"*' 

i<t tiutfucuii dtvl vt huroja r^jwfurtcr. th.»t 

leal ttMill r»iu«l d i.env •()*» ti.» ■ml O 

,,f IsUKttrt km pmiiMi.*. #0*1 ** 

forlli \\V»*u!l«o* »s-{. |.r^l-«r llrf M.ehlm phn*>«pf)» 
fri.Ht anoHn-r <)!.>.-r«.»it» it vt that irHsioai 

ilfKliiiirt. Khlch Ufi,(..nl.f»t!ly |hv*vr^t a -^nltrrMl 
raijrr, aiul *«> ft.fjh, e»mr iin<l<?r lb« tlrflnltiun, Hul lulm 
fo Ili>Kilan<i\ asalii “UV rrmiud Ihe ffailtr otw mofif th^ 
olijwlht* riiwrlrnrp h hy im ni«ani ihe ume »i ‘socbr 
pij>etlfn<*«*. 5 'm-I.iI riiM^riciKr U far from Writ allojrflh^f 
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socially organised and always contains various contradictions, 
so that certain of its parts do not agree with others. Sprites 
and hobgoblins may exist in the sphere of social experience 
of a given people or of a given group of people — for ex- 
ample, the peasantry; but they need not therefore be included 
under socially-organised or objective experience, for they do 
not harmonise with the rest of collective experience and do 
not fit in vilh its organising forms, for example, with the 
chain of causality” (p. 45). 

Of course it is very gratifying that Bogdanov himself 
“does not include” the social experience in respect to sprites 
and hobgoblins under objective experience But this well- 
meant amendment in the spirit of anti-ndeism by no means 
corrects the fundamental error of Bogdanov's whole posi- 
tion. Bogdanov’s deftnlUon of objectivity and of the phys- 
ical world completely falls to the ground, since the religious 
doctrine has “universal significance” to a greater degree than 
the scientific doctrine; the greater part of mankind cling to 
the former doctrine to this day. Catholicism has been “so- 
cially organised, harmonised and co-ordinated” by centuries 
of development; it "fits in" with the “chain of causality" in 
the most indisputable manner; for religions did not originate 
without cause, it is not by accident that they retain their 
hold over the masses under modem conditions, and i| is 
finite “in the order of things” that professors of philosophy 
should adapt themselves to them. If this undoubtedly uni- 
, vcrsally significant and undoubtedly highly-organised social 
and religious experience does “not harmonise” with the 
‘experience” of science, it is because there is a fundamental 
difference lietwecn the two, which Bogdanov obliterated 
when he rejected objective Inith. And however much Bogda- 
nov tries to “correct” hhnsclf by saying that fideism, or 
clericalism, does not harmonise with science, the undeniable 
fact remains that Bogdanov’s denial of objective truth com- 
pletely “harmonises” with fidrism. Contemporary fideism 
docs not at all reject science; all It rejects is the “exaggerated 
claims" of science, to wit, its claim to objective truth. If 
objective truth exists (as the materialists think), if natural 
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science, rcflccling Ihc ouJcr world in Iiiiman ‘'experience," 
is alone capable of giving us objcclive Inilh, llien all lltI^ 
ism is absoitilcly rcfuied. Bui if liicre is no objective truth, 
if truth (including scicntmc Irutb) is only an organising 
form of human experience, then this in itself is an admi^ 
sion of the fundamental premise of clericalism, the door is 
thrown open for it, and .1 place is cleared for the "organ* 
ising forms" of religious experience. 

The question .arises, docs this denial of objective Irulh 
belong personally to Bogdanov, who refuses to own himself 
a Machian, or does it follow from the fundamental teachings 
of Mach and Avenarius? The second is the only possible an- 
swer to the question. If only sensation exists in the world 
(Avenarius in 1876), If bodies arc complexes of sensatiom 
(Mach, in the Ano/ysc der Empfindungen), then we are 0 ^ 
viously confronted with a philosophical subjcclivisin 
inevitably leads to the denial of objective truth. And « 
sensations arc called “elements” which in one connection 
give rise to the physical and in another to the psychical, this, 
as we have seen, only confuses but does not reject the funda- 
mental point of departure of empirio-crillcism. Avenarius 
and Mach recognise sensations as the source of our bno^j* 
edge. Consequently, they adopt the standpoint of empm- 
cism (all knowledge derives from experience) or sensa- 
tionalism (all knowledge derives from sensations). But Im* 
standpoint gives rise to the difference between the funda- 
mental philosophical trends, idealism and materialism, an ^ 
does not eliminate that difference, no matter in what ne 
verbal garb ("elements”) you clothe it. Both the solipsis. 
that is, the subjective iaealisl. and the materialist may re- 
gard sensations as the source of our knowledge. Both Ber e* 
ley and Diderot started from Locke. The first premise 0 
the theory of knowledge undoubtedly is that the sole some 
of our knowledge is sensation. Having recognised the hrs 
premise, Mach confuses the second Important premise, 
regarding the objective reality that Is given to man In 
sensations, or that forms the source of man's sensatio • 
Starting from sensations, one may follow the line of subj 
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Uvism, wliich leads to solipsism (“bodies ere complexes or 
combinations of scnsalions"). or the line of objectivism, 
which leads to materialism (sensations arc images of ob- 
jects, of the external world). For the first point of view, ie., 
agnosticism, or, pushed a little further, subjcctsve idealism, 
there can be no objective truth. For the second point of view, 
i.e., materialism, the recognition of objectisc truth is es- 
sential. This old philosopliical question of the two trends, or 
rather, of the two possible deductions from the premises of 
empiricism and sensationalism, is not solved by Mach, it is 
not eliminated or overcome by him, but is mtiddletJ by scrbal 
trickery with the word '■clcnicnl,'' and the like, Dogdanov’s 
denial of abjective truth is an inevitable consequence of 
Machism as n whole, and not a des-intion from it. 

Fiigcis In his Luiltvig Fenerbaeh calls Ilumc and Kant 
philosophers "who question the possibility of any cognition 
(or at least of an exhaustive cognition) of the world."* 
Cngcis. therefore, lays stress on what is common both to 
Hume and Kant, and not on what divides them Engels 
slates flintier that "whal Is decisive in the refutation of this 
[Humean and Kantian) view has already been said by 
Hegel."' in this connection it seems to me not uninteresting 
to note that Hegel, declaring mnrm'nb'xm to be "a consistent 
system ol empiricism." wrote: "For empiricism the external 
(dat AciiPerllelie) in general Is the truth, and if then a 
supersensible loo be admillcvl. nevertheless knowledge of it 
e.-innol occur fio/1 dock one /-'riennfni* desfflbfn [d. h. des 
Hfbeoi'nnh'c/ien) nichl ttallfinden kSnnrn) and one must 
keep fxclusiicly lo wlial l>clongs to perception (das der 
^Vahrnthmung Ai'gfhongff. However, this principle in its 
realisation fOureft/uh/Mn^j prixlucctl what was siil>sequenlly 
ternieii malrriaUsm. Tlii» matcri.alism regards mailer, as 
such, as the truly objective fdni Objflth'f)."' 

All knowledge comes from eiperlcoce. from sens.ition, 


‘ torftWj p- SJ— Tron*. 
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from |iurcc|>lioii Tfial I, inic, Bui ll.c m, Ml/on nrists, doe! 

Ojccttve realili/ "Ijclong to pcrccpiion,” i.e., is il the source 
of perception? If you answer yes, you are a malerialisl If 
you answer no, you arc incomisleni and will inevitably ar- 
rive at subjectivism, or agnosticism, irrespective of whether 
you deny (he knowahility of the thing-in-itself, or the oh- 
jcctivily of time, space and causality (with Kant), or 
wlicther you do not even permit (lie (bought of a thing-ln- 
itself (with Hume). Tlic inconsistency of your empiricism, of 
your philosophy of experience, will in that case lie in the 
fact that you deny llic objective content of experience, the 
objective truth of experimental knowledge. 

Those who hold to the line of Kant and Hume (Mach 
and Avenarius included. In so far as they are not pure 
uerkeleians) call us, the materialists, “metaphysicians'’ 
because we recognise objective reality which is given us in 
experience, because we recognise an objective source of our 
sensations independent of man. We materialists follow 
Engels in calling the Kanlians and Humeans agitosflct, 
because they deny objective reality as the source of our 
sensations. Agnostic is a Creek word; o in Greek means 
“no,” gnosis “knowledge.” The agnostic says; 1 do not kno0 
if there is an objective reality which Is rctlected, imaged by 
our sensations; I declare there is no way of knowing this 
(sec the words of Engels above quoted setting forth the 
position of the agnostic). Hence the denial of objective truth 
by the agnostic, and the tolerance— the philistine, cowardly 
tolerance-— of the dogmas regarding sprites, hobgoblins, 
Catholic saints, and the tike. Mach and Avenarius, pretrnj 
liously resorting Ion “new” terminology, a supposedly “new 
point of view, repeat, in fact, although in a confused and 
muddled way, the reply of the agnostic; on the one hand, 
bodies are complexes of sensations (pure subjectivism, pure 
Berkeleianism) ; on the other hand, if we rechrislen our 
sensations “elements,” we may think of them as existing 
independently of our sense-organsl 

The Machians love to declaim that they are philosophers 
who completely trust the evidence of our sense-organs, who 
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regard Ihe world as aclualiy bdng what it seems to us to be, 
full of sounds, colours, etc., whereas to the materialists, they 
say, the world is dead, devoid of sound and colour, and in 
its reality differcnl from what it seems to be, and so forth. 
Such declamations are indulged in by J Pctzoldt, both in 
his Einfulirung in die PAilosoptiie der reinen Erlahrung and 
in his WtUproblem vort posUivistischem Slandpunkte aus 
(1906). Pelzoldl is parroted by Mr. Victor CJiernov, who 
waxes enthusiastic over Ihe “new” idea. But, in fact, the 
Machians are subjectivists and agnostics, for they do not 
•ufpdeiitlg trust the evidence of our sense-organs and are 
inconsistent in their sensationalism. They do not recognise 
objective reality, independent of man, as the source of our 
sensations. They do not regard sensations as the true copy 
of this objective reahly, thereby directly conflicting with 
natural science and throwing the door open for fldcism. On 
Ihc conlrarj', for the materialist the world is richer, livelier, 
more varied than it actually seems, for wilh each step in the 
‘levciopmcnt of science new aspects arc discovered. For the 
materialist, sensations arc images of the ultimate and sole 
objective reality, ultimate not in the sense that it has already 
been explored to the end, hnl in the sense that there is 
not and cannot be any other. Tliis view irrcvocalily closes 
the door not only to every species of ildeism, but also to 
that professorial scholasticism whicli, while not regarding 
objective reality ns the source of our sensations, “dedirccs” 
the concept of the objrelise by means of such artifici.al s er- 
bal constructions as uniscrsal significance, socially-organ- 
iscti, and BO on and so forth, and wliicii is unable, and 
frequently unwilling, to separate ol»jective Inilli from Itellcf 
in sprites and hobgoblins. 

Tlic Machlans contcmptuoiHy stmig their shoulders at 
the“ontiquat«i‘' views of Ihe “dogmatists.” the materialists, 
"sho still cling to the conceisl moffer, which supposedly has 
l>ecn refuted by “rvccnl scieisce" and “recent jsosilisUm.” 
We slusll speak separately of the new tlieories of physics on 
tlie structure of matter. But 11 is absolutely unpardonable to 
confound, as the Machiant do. any particular theory of the 
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structure of matter with the epistemological cafegor;. to 
confound tlic problem of the new properties of new aspects 
of mailer (clcclrot«, for example) with the old problem of 
the theory of knowledge, with the problem of the sources of 
our knowledge, the existence of objective truth, etc. We are 
told that Mach “discovered the world-elements": red, green, 
bard, soft. Joud, long, etc. We ask, is a man given objective 
reality when he secs something red or feels something hard, 
etc., or not? Tins hoary pliilosopltical qucr>' is confused by 
Mach. If you hold that it is not given, j'ou, together with 
Mach, inevitably sink to subjectivism and agnosticism ^d 
deservedly fall into llic embrace of the immanentists, fA 
the {shilosopliical Menshikovs. If you hold that it is gir“» 
a philosophical concept is needed for this objective reality, 
and this concept has been worked out long. long ago. This 
concept is matter. Matter is a philosophical category desif 
nating the objective reality which is given to man by hu 
sensations, and which is copied, photographed and reflcctec 
by our sensations, while existing independently of ft®®- 
Therefore, to say that such a concept can become as"' 
quated” is childish talk, a senseless repetition of the nr^- 
meats of fashionable reactionary philosophy. Could the 
struggle between materialism and idealism, the struggis 
between the tendencies or lines of Plato and Democritus m 
philosophy, the struggle between religion and science. In® 
denial of objective truth and its assertion, the struggle 
tween the adherents of supersensible knowledge and is 
adversaries have become anliquatedduringtbe two thousand 
years of the development of pliilosophy? 

Acceptance or rejection of the concept matter is a ques- 
tion of tlve confidence man places in the evidence of bis 
sense-organs, a question of the source of our knowledge, a 
question which has been asked and debated from the very 
inception of philosophy, which may be disguised in a thou- 
sand different garbs by professorial clowns, but which (an 
no more become antiquated than the question whether lb® 
source of human cognition is sight and touch, hearing an 
smell. To regard our sensations as images of the extema 
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objective truth, to hold the moteriallst 
Tn 4^, . lliese are all one and the same thing, 

from * ^ quote from Feuerbach and 

‘eslhooks of philosophy, in order that the reader 
y jud^o how elementary this question is. 

Ij Feuerbach, “to deny that sensation 

savior (Verkundung) of an objective 

but a nor^n 1®’ preposterous terminology, as you sec, 
oLiectiv. ^ philosophical line: sensation reveals 

founitiii sensation is subjective, but its 

ComMli '* objective” (S 105). 

lKich*^.hu.. lu quotation given above where Feuer- 

as fhi. «tf . ““terialism regards the perceptual world 
the ui^a, (ausgemachto objective truth. 

Francks dictionary of 
the ^ “ doctrine which deduces all our ideas “from 

Mautinn. sense-organs, reducing oil knowledge to 

tod * subjective sensationalism (scepticism 

and ehw.- ^ sensationalism (Epicureanism), 

nolhlno I . sensationalism. “Objective sensationalism is 
opinion A# II. “**ttcr ®r bodies ore, in the 
our sfn.«. “^'crialists. the only objects that can affect 
«r senses (alteimlre nos sfns>.“ 

Phnotonv”i'«°"“*‘*™'” *“>■* Schwcglcr in his hisloiy of 
bended that Irulli or being can be appro- 

[Schweri I means «f the senses, one had only 

fiRhleenik '* *Pc.iking of philosophy at the end of the 
obieclivpU.'J^"i“^’ France! to formulate this proposition 
Prrcenluit ** • ***® thesis of malerialisra: only the 

l>cinR." ®S‘*t»: there is no other being $,avc material 

thrij*w« truths, nhich have managed to find 
our MachJan^” textbooks, has-e been forgotten by 

* nvrfe. Rd 3C. tBTA 5. Jtas-es^— 

*•9- S. Im. ' Schwftler, CttfNchl, dj^jT^JerepIkV rrt'l^n5!^l2?f. 
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5. ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVI: TRUTH, OR THE ECLECTICISM Or 
ENGELS AS DISCOVERED BY BOGDANOV 
Bogdanov made Ids discovery in 1900, in the preface to 
Book III of tiis Empirio-Monism. “Engels in AnU-Dtifiring," 
writes Bogdanov, “espresscs himself almost in the same 
sense in which I have just described the relativity of 
tnith . . (p. v) (that is, in the sense of denying all eternit 
Imth, “denying the unconditional olijcclivity of all truth 
whatsoever”). “Engels is wrong in his indecision, in the 
fad that in spite of iiis irony he recognises certain ciemal 
truths, wretched tiiough they may be...” (p- vlii). “Only 
inconsistency can here permit such eclectic rcsen-atlons os 
those of Engels..." (p. is). Lei ns cite one_ Instance of 
Bogdanov's refutation of Engeb’ celfcticlsni. "Napoleon die** 
on May 5. 1821,” s.sys Engels tn Anli-Pilf>rin(j, in jW 
chapter "Llcmal Tniths,” where he rctnlndi DQhring o* J!’* 
“plalltHiles" (f’lnttlieitent to which he who claims to d'** 
coscf (iernal Ifulhs in the historical sciences has to con"''* 
t.iiiiself. Bogdanov thus answers Engels; "What 
'Ifutlr is lhal? And what Is there 'eternal* nlwut It? 
recoiling of a single correlation, wjitch perhaps even has no 
longer any rva! lignifieanee for our generation, caniiol serve 
as a lasis for any arflsily. and leads nowhere” (p. !')• ^ 

on page viij: "Can Platihrilefi be tailed W'ahrhelten'} ■ ^ 
‘platitudes' truths.' Truth Is a vital organising form j'* 
perience; it /eo-fi us somewhere In otir activity and provl* <’ 
a I'oinI of eupfiort in the stnigglc of life." ^ 

It IS fjiiilr clr.ir from two quotations that 

iJjjvjv. of rrfuling LjjgrJs, maXrs a mere ilfetama lo 

If )i>u cjo-o-'t ass'Tt that Ihe pro|wiilh,n “N.ifHdeon d e*' 

Slay i 1821,'’ t> false or Inevaet. you acknowledge th.st It 
true. If yuu do not assert llwt it may f>e refuted in ' 
Jure, ytHj sclr.-rwlrd^e (hts truth to lie eternal. But to t* 
(.‘raws ti:‘h as tru'.'i Is « “eital c/gs/jislng form of e ' 
Ittieoce" an answer. Is lopalni oft a mere piml'/e oj 
as t.y I) d (>,e earth f.ave tlte hisl'^ry which t* 

1,1 fs’.iL-gv. or was l! e «r1h erea'nl in seven o'V 
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Is one to be allOTVcd to dodge this question by talking ob( 
“vital" (what does that mean?) truth which "leads" son 
where, and the like? Can it be that knowledge of the histc 
of the earth and of the histor>‘ of humanity "has no r 
significance’'? Tlial is just lurgid nonsense, used 
Bogdanov to coser bis telreat. For it b a retreat, win 
having taken it upon himself to prove that the admission 
eternal truths by Engels Is eclecticism, he dodges the isi 
by a noise and ciasU of words and leaves unrcfuled the f 
tliat Napoleon did die on May 5, 1821, and that to reg: 
this truth ns refutable in the future is absurd. 

The example given by Engels is elementary, and ai 
body without (he slightest difhculty can tliink of scores 
similar trutlu that arc eternal and absolute and (hat o 
Insane people can doubt (as Engels says, citing another css 
pic: ‘'Paris is in rtance"). WTiy does Engels speak here 
‘'platitudes''? Because lie refutes ond ridicules the dogmai 
metaphysical materialist DQhring, who was incapable 
applying dialectics to the Klaljpn between absolute i 
relative trutli. To be a materialist is to acknowledge object 
truth, which is revealed to us by nur sensc>organs. 
acknowledge objecUve irulli, ie., truth not dependent uf 
man and mankind, is, in one way or another, to iccogn 
absolute truth. And it is llib "one way or another" wh 
distinguishes (he metaphysical materialist Duhring from 
dialectical maleriarisl Engcb. On the most complex qn 
lions of science In general, and of historical science in f 
licular, Duhring scaltercil words rigid and left: ullimi 
final and cfrnial Irulli. Engels jeered at him Of course th 
are eternal truths, Engels said, but it is unwise to use hi 
sounding words (geu^otUyr Worlei in connection with sim 
things, if we want lo advance materialism, we must d: 
this trite play with the words "elcmal truth"; wc must le: 
to pul. and answer, the rpicslion of the relation bctwi 
absolute and rrlativc truth dialeclicatly. It was on this is 
that the fight between Duhring and Engels was waged Ihl 
years ogn. And tlogdanov, who managed “nof to no(i 
Engels’ explanation of the problem of absolute and reJai 
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Irulii glrcn In llie verg $amt etifipter, nnd who managed lo 
ftcctiic IlnRch of “cclfellchm** for his ndmlwlon of a prop- 
osition wlilrh Is n Iritlsm for off forms of malrrialism, osljr 
once ngain >>ctm)'s Ills niter i;tnomncr of iMlh matcriaUani 
nnd dinlrctlcs. 

•*. . . Now wc come to the question,” nnjjcls writes In 
/tnti-fld/ir/n^, In the hepinnlnf; of the chapter mentioned 
(Part 1, Clinp. IX), "svhethrr nny. and jf so which, products 
of human knowledge cs-er can have sovereign validity and 
on unconditional claim f/lmp/-iicii> to truth” (op. df-, P- ^)- 
And En;*c]s answers the question thus: 

. . The sos'creipnty of lliou^ht Is reolised In a number 
of extremely iinsovereignly-thinkin^ human beings; the 
knowledge which has an unconditional cblm to troth i* 
realised in a numher of relalh'e errors: neither the one nor 
the other [l.e., neither the absolute Inilh of knowledge, nor 
the sos’crclgnty of thought) can be fully realised except 
through an endless eternity of human existence. 

“Ilcre once again sve find the same conlradicflon as 
found above, between the character of human thought, iwes* 
sarily conceived as absolute, and Its reality In ind^duai 
human beings with their extremely limited thought. This is 
a contradiction which can only be solved in the infimte 
progression, or what is for us. at least from a practical 
standpoint, the endless succession, of generations of 
kind. In this sense human thought is just as much sovereign 
as not sovereign, and its capacity for knowledge just as 
much unlimited as limited. It is sovereign and unlimited n 
its disposition (Anlage), its vocation, its possibilities and i 
historical goal; it is not sos’creign and it is limited m i * 
individual expression and in its realisation at each parlicu ar 
moment.”* 


» CA V. Chernov, foe. ei7, p. «4, el $tg. Chemor, 
fully (hares the position of Bogdanov »ho does not wish to o 
himself a Machian. The difference Is that Bogdanov friV* to eoa r f 
his disagreement with Engels, lo present >1 as a casual matter, 
while Chernov feels that it is a question of a (truggl* against 
materialism and dialectics. 
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“It ij just the same," Engels continues, “with etei 
truths" (p. 100). 

This argumeat is extremely important for the quest 
of relatiuiam^ i.e., the principle of the relativity of our knc 
edge, which is stressed by all Machians. The Machians 
and all insist that they are relativists, but the Rusi 
Machians, white repealing the words of the Germans, 
afraid, or unable to propound the question of the relatioi 
relativism to dialectics clearly and straightforwardly. 
Dogdanov (ns for all the Machians) the recognition of 
relativity of our knowledge erctudei even the least adi 
slon of absolute truth. For Engels absolute truth is c 
pounded from relative truths. Bogdanov is a relativist; En 
Is a dialectician. Here is another, no less important, ai 
ment of Engels from the chapter of Anll DQhrlng alre 
quoted: 

“...Truth and error, like all concepts which are 
pressed In polar opposites, have absolute validity only Ir 
ctltemely Umiled field, as we have just seen, and as < 
llcrr Oiihring would realise if he had any acquaintance i 
the ilrst elements of dialectics, which deal precisely with 
Inadequacy of all polar opposites. As soon as we apply 
antithesis between truth and error outside of that nar 
field which has been referred to above it becomes telj 
and therefore unserviceable for exact scienlillc mode: 
expression; and if wc attempt to apply it as absolutely \ 
outside that field wc then realty find ourselves beaten: 1 
poles of the antithesis become transformed into their 
posites, truth become* error and error Itulh" (p. lOi). I 
follows the example of Boyle's law (the volume of a g: 
inversely proportional to its pressure). The “grain of tr 
wnlaineil in this law is only absolute truth within cei 
Utuits. The law, it appears, is a truth “only opproiimati 
Human thought then by Us nature is capable of giv 
and docs give, absolute truth, which is compounded 
sum-total of relative truths. Each step in the devclopi 
w science adds new grains to the sum of absolute truth, 
the limits of the timh of each scientific proposition 
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relative, now expanding, now shrinking with the growth of 
knowledge. “Absolute truth,” says Dietzgen in hb SUeifiugtn 
elnes Sozialisten, “can be seen, heard, smelt, touched and, of 
course, also be ir/iomn; but it is not entirely absorbed (geht 
niebl auf) into knowledge” (p. 195). “It goes without saying 
that a picture docs not exhaust its object and the artbl 
remains behind his model... . How can a picture ‘coincide 
with its model? Approximately it can" (p. 197). "Ilcnce, we 
can know nature and her parts only relatively; since even 
a part, though only a relation of nature, possesses nevc^lh^ 
less the nature of the absolute, the nature of nature os tt 
whole (tlfs Satur/janzen an sich‘ which cnnnol be ei- 
hausted by knowledge,... How. then, do we know that be- 
hind the phenomena of nature, behind the rebtive truths, 
there is a univcnal, unlim»e<I. absolute nature which dec* 
not resc.at itself to man completely?. . . Whence this knowl* 
edge? It is innate: It Is given us with consciousness 
fp. I9S). Tills last statement ii one of the Inexaefftudw o' 
llletzgcn's wtiich led Marx, in one of his letters to Kugeb 
mann, to speak of ttie confusion In DIcfzgen’s views. Only by 
seizing upon such incorrect passages can one speak of o 
sjKvjlJc philosophy of Dielrgen ihllering from dialectical 
materialism lint Dirlrgcn c«»rrccts himself on thf snatr 
page: “When I say that the consciousness of eternal, abso- 
lute truth IS Itinate in us. Ilial il is the one and only a priori 
knowlnlgc, experience also conllrnis this innate conscious- 
ness" (p. ICIS). 

rroiii all lliesc* sl.itiments by nngeli and Diol/gen it »» 
tibsious that for dialectical materulism there is no lfii|ias- 
saMe Nuciidjry l"el«een rrtative and nMohite truth. Il-’g- 
lianor entirely failed to grasp Ibis if he could write: “It (the 
world <iul!‘»ik of the old inatrrtalisni] sets Itself Up •' the 
alrvitute ot’j.’clw* Ir'wfrJije of thf essence of Ihir'gi 
Italics) and Is incrrmiratitile with the hislor- 
leal's ron J.'ianal nature of all Ideologies" {r.mpUio-Honittn. 
tJV. HI. p ivi IVorrj Ibe stacdpsMsrt of modem m.slerial'im 
4* . Marxism, the hailti of approximation of our knowldi'* 
the objecfve, abvdute fruth are bhtorically eonditiofiat. 
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but the existence of such truth is uncondiUonal, and the fa 
that wc are approaching nearer to it is also unconditioni 
The contours of the picture ate historically conditional, b 
the fact that this picture depicts an objectively existii 
model is unconditional. AVlicn and under wlial circumsfanc 
we reached, in our knowledge of the essential nature 
things, the discovery of alizarin in coal tar or the discovery 
electrons in thcatoniis historically conditional; but that es’ei 
such discovery is an advance of “absolutely objective knov 
edge*’ is unconditional. In a word, every ideology is histo: 
catly conditional, hut it Is unconditionally true that to eve, 
scienliiic ideology (as distinct, for instance, from religioi 
ideology), there corresponds an objective truth, absolu 
nature. You will say that this distinction between reJalh 
and absolute truth 1$ indefinite And 1 shall reply: yes, 
is sufficiently “indcllnite” to prevent science from becon 
ing a dogma In the bad sense of the term, from bccomir 
something dead, frozen, ossilicd: but it is at the same tiir 
surUcienlly ‘•definite” to enable us to dissociate ourselves I 
the most emphatic and irrcr-ocablo manner from fldelsm an 
agnostlcisoi, from philosophical idealism and the sophistry < 
the followers of Hume and Kam. Here is n boundary whic 
you have not noticed, and not having noticed it, you hai 
fallen into the swamp of tcaclionary philosophy. It is ll 
boundary between dialectical materialism and relativism. 

We are relatirists, proclaim Mach, A'cnarius and Pel; 
oldt. We arc relafis'isls. echo Mr. Chernov and certain Ru 
sian Machians, would-|;e Marxists. Yes, Mr. Chernov an 
Comrades Machians — and Ihereiir lies your error. For 1 
make relativism the hnsls of the theory of knowledge is ii 
evitably to condemn oneself cither to ahsohite sceptidsn 
agnosticism and sophistry, or to subjectivism RelalivUm j 
the basis of the theory of knowledge is not onlv the recogn 
lion of the relativity of our knowledge, but also a denial < 
•ny objective measure or model existing Independently c 
. humanity tn whlth out relative knowledge approximate 
»mra the standpoint of naked relativism one can justify an 
'npliislrj-; one may regard ns “conditional” whelhf 
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Napoleon died on May 6, 1821, or not; one may declare the 
ndmisiion, alongside of aciralinc Ideology (“convenient" In 
one respect), of religious Ideology (very “convenient” in 
nnotticr respect) a mere “convenience” for man orhomanity, 
and so forth. 

Dialectics — as Hegel In liU time explained — eonlains an 
element of relativism, of negation, of scepticism, but is not re- 
ducible to relativism. Tlic malcrialist dialectics of Man and 
Engels certainly docs contain relativism, but is not reducible 
to relativism, that b, it recognises the relativity of all our 
knowledge, not in the sense of the denial of objeclire truth, 
but in the sense of the historically condilioral nature cl 
the limits of the approximation of our knowledge of thh 
iTvUh. 

Bogdanov writes in italics; ^‘Consistent ^fa«i«n does not 
admit such dogmatism and such static concepts” as eternal 
truths. {Empirio-Monlsm, Uk. Ill, p. is.) This is a muddb- 
If the world is eternally moving and developing mailer (« 
the Marxists think], reflected by the developing human 
consciousness, what is there “sialic” here? The point at issue 
is not the immutable essence of things, or an immutable 
consciousness, but the correspondence between the con- 
sciousness which reflects nature and the nature which is re- 
flected by consciousness. In connection with this question, 
and this question alone, the term “dogmatism” has a specific, 
cbamcteristic, philosophical flavour: it is a favourite ^ 
used by tire idealists and the agnostics against 'he material- 
bis, as we have already seen in the case of the fairly “old 
materialist, Feuerbach. The objections brought against mat- 
erialism from the standpoint of the celebrated “recent posi- 
tivism” are just such ancient trash. 

6. THE CRITERION OF PR.ACTICE IN THE THEORY 
OF KNOWLEDGE 

We have seen that Marx in 1845 and Engels in 1888 and 
1892 placed the criterion of practice at the basis of the ma - 
erialbt theory of knowledge. “Tlie dispute over the realiiy 
or non-reality of thinking which Is isolated from practice ts 
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a purely scholastic question,” says Marx in his second 
Thesis on Feuerbach. The best refutation of Kantian and 
Humean agnoslicLsm as well as of other. philosophical fan- 
cies (SchruUen) is practice, repeats Engels. “The success of 
our actions proves the correspondence (Vebereinslimmting) 
of our perceptions with the objeclire nature of the things 
perceived," he says in reply to the agnostics. 

Compare this with Mach’s argument about the criterion 
of practice; 'Tn the common way of H^inttng and speaking 
‘appearance’ is usually contrasted with ‘reality.’ A pencil 
held in front of us in the air U seen as straight; when wc 
dip it slantwise into water we see Has crooked. In the latter 
«se we say that the pencil appears crooked, but in reality 
it is straight. But what entitles us to declare one fact (o be 
the reality, and to degrade the other to an appearance?. , , 
Our expectation is deceived when... sve fall into the nat- 
ural error of expecting what we are accustomed to although 
the case is unusual. The facts ore not to blame for that. In 
these cases, to speak of ‘appearance’ may have a practical 
significance, but not a scientific significance. Similarly, Ihe 
question which is often asked, whether the world is real or 
svhelhet wc merely dream it. Is devoid of ail scientific sig- 
nificance. Even the wildest dream Is a fact as much as any 
other’' (Anafyse der Emppndangtn, S. 18-19). 

It Is true that not only is the wildest dream a fact, but 
atw the wildest philosophy. No doubt of this is possible 
«ler an acquaintance with the philosophy of Ernst Mach. 

SWSious sophist lhal he Is, he confounds the natural-his- 
psychological investigation of human errors, of 
dream” of humanity, such as belief in sprites, 
I fin ^ forth, with the epistemological distinc- 

' ‘Svildness.” It is as if an economist 

\ of tK*'* Senior’s theory* that the whole profit 

1 worV# i* obtained from Ihe "last hour" of the 

I from «,* , Marx’s theory are both facts, and that 

f ^ s tandpoint of sdence there is no point in asking 

I ' K»ri M,rj. Copfta], VoT. I. Chap. IX. Me. S— Trafu. 
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which Ihcory expresses objccllvc triilli and which — Ihe prc' 
judice of the hotirgcoisic and the venality of Its professors 
The tanner Joseph Dicizgen regarded the scientific, *^6 
materialist, Itieory of knowledge os a “unhersai weapon 
against religious hclicf” {KUtnere plillosophische Sehrilltn, 
S. 55), but for the profcssor*in*ordinary Ernst Mach a dh* 
tinclion between the materialist and the subjeclive-idealbl 
theories of knowledge “is devoid of alt scientific signifi- 
cance*’! Tlial science is non-partisan in the struggle of male- 
rinlism against idealism and religion is a favourite idea not 
only of Klach hul of all modem bourgeois professors, who 
are, as Dicizgen justly expresses ft, "gradual^ flunkeys who 
stupefy the people by their twisted idealism” (op. eit., p- 53)- 
And a twisted professorial idealisna it is, indeed, when the 
criterion of practice, which for every one of us distinpusQM 
illusion from reality, is removed by Mach from the ® 
of science, from tlie realm of the theory of knowledge 
Human practice proves Ihe correctness of the j 

theory of knowledge, said Marx and Engeb, who dubMu 
all attempts to solve the fundamental question 
mology without the aid of practice "scholastic” and phiH> 
sophical fancies.” But for Mach practice is one thing an 
Ihe theory of knowledge another. They can be placed si e 
by side without making the latter conditional on 
In his last work, Erkenntnis und Irrtum, Mach says: 
edge is . . . a biologically useful (forderndes) psychical exp 
rience” (p. 115 of the second German edition). 
cess can separate knowledge from error...” (p. M6). 
concept is a physical working hypothesis" (p. H3). In tW 
astonishing naivete our Russian Machian would-be 
regard such phrases of Mach’s as proof that he cozn« 
to Sfarxism. But Mach here comes j'ust as close 
as Bismarck to Ihe labour movement, or Bishop 
to democracy. With Mach such propositions stand _ 
side with his idealist theory of knowledge and do not dc 
-mine the choice of one or another definite line of 
mology. Knowledge can be useful biologically, usefu 
human practice, useful for Ihe preservation of life, fot 
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preservation of the spedes, only when it reflects an obJ« 
live truth independent of man. For the materialist thfe “sv 
cess” of human practice proves the correspondence betwe 
our ideas and the ohjectivc nature of the things we perceh 
For the solipsist “success” is everything needed f>g me 
pracliee, which can be regarded separately from the then 
of knowledge. If we include the criterion of practice in t 
foundation of the theory of knowledge we inevitably arr 
at materialism, says the Marxist. Let practice be maleri 
isl, says Mach, but theory is another matter. 

“In pracliee,” Mach writes in the Analyse tier Empf 
dunpen, “we can as Utile do without the idea of the s 
when wc perform any act, as we can do without the idea 
ft body when we grasp at a thing. Physiologically we 
main egoists and materialists with the same constancy 
we forever see the sun rising again Dut theoretically t 
view cannot be adhered to” (p. 2D1)- 

Egoism is beside the point here, for egoism is not 
epistemological category. The (juestioTi of the apparent mo 
iQent of the sun atound the earth is also beside the po! 
foe In practice, which serves us as a criterion in the lhe< 
of knowledge, we roust include also the practice of astronc 
leal observations, discoveries, etc. There remains o 
Mach's valuable admission that in their practical life n 
arc entirely and exclusively guided by the materialist the 
of knowledge; Ibc nllempl to obviate it “theoretically" 
characlerislic of Mach’s ycfehrle scholastic and twisted 
aUslic endeavours. 

To what extent these efTorls to eliminate practice- 
something unsusceptible to epistemological treatment- 
order to nmke room for agnosticism and idealism are 
new is shown by the following example from the hislor} 
German classical philosophy. Between Kant and Fii 
stands G. E. Schulze (known in the history of philosoph' 
Schulte- Acnesidemusl. Ue openly advocates the sccpl 
trend in philosophy and calls himself a follower of H\ 
(and of the ancients Pjirho and Sextus). lie emphatic 
rejects ever}’ thing-fn-ilscif and the possibility of objec 
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knowledge, and cmphailcally iniUls that we should not go 
beyond "Mpcricncc,” beyond scDsalions, In which connec- 
tion he anticipates the following objection from the other 
camp: “Since ... tlie sceptic ... when he ... takes part in 
the nlTaira of life assumes as indubilnhlc the reality of ob- 
jective things, heli.ives accordingly, and thus admits a crite- 
rion of Irulli, his own )»chaviour is the best and clwr«l 
refnlalion of his scepticism.''* “Such proofs," Schulie indig- 
nantly retorts, “arc ortly valid for the mob" (p. 254). For 
"my scepticism docs not concern the requirements of 
lical life, but remains within the bounds of philosophy^ 
(p. 255). 

In similar manner, the subjective idealist Rchle also 
hopes to find room within the bounds of idealblic P|^'’*‘ 
ophy for tiiat “realism which b Inesilable (»lch aa/rfnnffW 
for all of us, and even for the most delemined ideahsti 
when it comes to action, i.e., the assumption that objects 
exist quite independently of us and outside us” (n’erke, i> 
S- 455). . . „ 

Mach's recent positivism has not travelled far fro® 
Schulze and Fichtel Let us note as a curiosity that on uu 
question loo for Bazarov there is no one but 
there is no beast stronger than the cat. Bazarov ridicules W 
“snllo vifale philosophy of Plekhanov” (Studies, etc., P- '• 
who indeed made the absurd remark, that “belief jn ta 
existence of the outer world “is an inevitable st^lo ^ , 
(vital leap) of philosophy (Azoles on Ludwig Feuer > 
p. 111). The word “belief,” although put in quotation 
(taken from Hume), discloses a confusion of 
PIckhanov’s part. There can be no question about Ihat- 
what has Plekhanov got to do with it? ^\Tiy did 
rov take some other materialist. Feuerbach, for ms 
Is it only bec.ause he does not know him? But 
no argument. Feuerbacli also, like Marx and Engels, m 


• C. E. Schulze, AtnetidtmuM oder Obtr die fujirfo/nf/ife 
efem llenn Profeteor Relnhold In Jena gelie/erten EleBientarp 
pftle, 17W, S 253. 
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an iHipcrraisslble— from Uie poinl of view of Schulze, Ficht 
and Mach— ‘leap” to practice in the fundamental problem 
of cjnslemology. Criticising idealism, Feuerbach explains it 
essential nature by the following striking quotation fron 
Fichle, wliich superbly demolishes Machism: ‘‘ ‘You assume 
writes Fichte, ‘lliat things arc real, that they exist outsid 
of you, only because you sec them, hear them and touc 
them. But vision, touch and hearing are only sensations. . . 
You perceive, not the objects, hut only your sensations’ 
(Fcuerbacli, IVrrie, Ed. X, S. 18S). To which Feuerbac 
replies that a human Leiog is not an abstract ego. but eillu 
a man or woman, and the question whether the world : 
sensation can be compared (o the question; is the man c 
woman my sensation, or do our relations in practical lifi 
prove tlic contrary? "Tliat Is the fundamental defect of idea 
Ism: it asks and answers the question of c-bjccllvily or 
lubjcctisily. of H»c reality or unreality of tlic world, onl 
from tlic standpoint of theory” (ib/d., p. 169). Feuerbac 
makes flic suiii'tolal of human practice the basis of tl 
theory of knowledge. He says that idealists of course ah 
rKognisc the reality of the I and the Thou In practical lif 
For the idealists “this point of stew Is valid only for prac 
cal life and not for speculation. But a speculation whir 
Contradicts life, which makes the standpoint of death, of 
soul separated from the Iwly. the standpoint of truth, is 
dead and false speculation” (p. 192). Before we percrit 
we breathe; we cannot exist without air, food and drink. 

"Does this mean that wc must deal with quesliom 
food and slrink wheis examinirtg the problem of the idtali 
Of re.stify of the wotldf— exclaims the Indignant Ideal! 
Mow silol Wiat on ofTcncc against good manners sound 
to ticnie materialism in the scientific sense from the chj 
of phitn^phy and the pulpit of theologj-. only to pracli 
materialism with »i! one's heart and soul in the crud< 
foroi at the table sl’hhle” fp. 190). And Feuetl«eh cxrlaii 
that to identify subfedive sensation with the objective wot 
is to Identify pnllntion with procreation” (p. 198). 

A comment not of the politest order, but it hits the ri 
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spot of those philosophers who leach Uial scnse'perceplIoR 
is llic reality existing nulside us. 

The standpoint of life, of practice, should he first aod 
fundamental in llic theory of knowledge. And it ineTitohlj 
loads to materialism, brushing aside the endless /ahricafions 
of professorial scholasticism. Of course, we must not forget 
tliat Hie criterion of practice Can never. In the nature of 
things, citlicr confirm or refute any human idea coDipleletf/- 
This criterion also is sufficiently “indefinite" not to allow 
human knowledge to become "absolute," but at the same 
time it is sufficiently definite to wage a ruthless fight on all 
'’ariefies of idealism and agnosticism. If what our praclice 
confirms is tlie sole, ultimate .and objective truth, then from 
this must follow the recognition that the only path to tins 
truth is the path of science, which bolds the materialist point 
of view. For instance, Bogdanov is prepared to recognb# 
Mars’s theory of tlie circulation of money as an objccliw 
truth only for “our time,” and calls it "dogmatism” to alln- 
bute to this tlieory a “super-hisloncally objective" from 
{Empirio-Monism, Dk. Ill, p. vii). This is again a muadlft 
The correspondence of this theory to practice cannot M 
altered by any future circumstances, for the same simp'® 
reason that makes It an eternal truth that Napoleon died on 
May 5, 1821. But inasmuch as lljc criterion of praclice, i-f-i 
the course of development of aU capitalist countries in tn® 
last few decades, proves only the objective truth of * 
whole social and economic theory in general, and not merely 
of one or other of its parts, formulations, etc., it is clea 
that to talk of the "dogmatism" of the Marxists Is to nw® 
an unpardonable concession to bourgeois economics, in 
sole conclusion to be drawn from the opinion of the Mar^s ^ 
that Marx’s theory is an objective truth is that by pp 

the path of Marxian theory we shatl draw closer and 
to objective truth (wdthoul ever exhausting it): but by fo* 
lowing any oilier path we shall arrive at nothing but co 
fusion and lies. 



auPTCK nincE 

IE TllEOnV OF KNOWLEDGE OF DULECTICAL 
MATERIALISM AND EMPIRIO-CRITICISM. Ul 

I. WHAT IS MATTCni WHAT IS EXPCniCNCE? 

Tlie first of llicse questions is conslanlly being httil 
the liiealists anil agnostics, including the Machians, 
E materialists: the second question by the materialists 
c ^taehians. L«t us try to maVc the point at issue cleai 
Avenarius says on the subject of matter: 

“Williin tlic purined. 'comptele experience' there is nc 
g •physical— ‘matter* In the metaphysical absolute c 
■ption— for 'mailer* according to this conception is o 
n abslmclion; it would be the total of the counler-tci 
tislncled from esery central term. Just os in the pfind 
(vordlnalian, (hat is. ‘comptcle experience,' a counler-ti 
I inconceivable (undcnlbacj wUlioul a central term, 
natter In the alrtolute metaphysical conception Is a c 
’lete chimera ft^nding)" (Rcmcrliingen, | 119). 

In ati this gil>bcrisli one thing is evident, namely, 
^^cttarius desiRnates llic physical or matter by the tc 
shsolttte and metaphysics, for, according to his theor 
the principal ro^ndination (or. In llio new way, “com] 
♦speticnec"), the counter-tenn is inseparable from the 
tral term, the ensironmenl from Hie tel/; the non-aeJ/ i 
smarahk frons the *cl/ fas J G. Fichte said). That 
t^rory is disguised suhjKlirc idealism wc have air 
shown, and the nature of Avenarius' atlachs on “matte 
^ite olivious; the Idealist denies physical being that i 
dcpradcnl of the psychical and llicrefore rejects the 
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ccpl claboraled by pliitasopliy for such being. Thai mailer 
is "physicar* (/.e., that which Is most familiar and Immedi- 
alcly given to man, and Ihc ctislcnce of which no one save 
an inmate of a lunatic asylum can doubt) is not denied by 
Avcnariiis; Jic only insists on Ihe acceptance of “his” theory 
of the indissoluble connection between Hie environment and 
the self. 

Mach expresses the same thought more simply, without 
phiiosophical flourishes: “What we call matter is a certain 
systematic combination of llic elements {sensations)’’ (.4n^ 
Igsc tier Empfindungen, S. 270). Mach tliioLs that by this 
assertion lie is ciTeefing a “radical change" In the usual 
world oullook. In re.nlily this is the old, old subjecli« 
idealism, the nakedness of which is concealed by the word 
“element.'' 

And lastly, the Englisli Maclitan, Pearson, a rabid aolag- 
onlsl of materialism, says: “Now there can be no sclenliflc 
objection to our classifying certain more or less permaneut 
groups of sense-impressions together and terming them mat* 
ter, —to do so indeed leads us very near to John Stuart hlib * 
deHnilion of mattec as a ‘permanent possibility of sensation, 
— but this detinition of matter then leads us entirely away 
from matter as the thing which moves’’ {The Grammar o! 
Science, 2Rd ed., ItJOO, p. 219). Here there is not even the 
fig-leaf of the “elements,’’ and the idealist openly stretches 
out a hand to the agnostic. 

As the reader sees, all these arguments of the founders 
of empirio-crilicism entirely and exclusively revolve ground 
the old epistemological question of the relation of thinkuJi, 
to being, of sensation to the physical. It required the exlrcme 
naiveld of the Ilussian Macluans to discern anything here 
that is even remotely related to “recent science,” or “recen 
positivism.” All the philosophers mentioned by us, some 
frankly, others guardedly, replace the fundamental philo- 
sophical line of materialism (from being to thinking, 
matter to sensation) by the reverse line of idealism- Them 
denial of matter Is the old answer to epistemological pro^ 
terns, which consists in denying Ihe existence of an external. 
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objective source of our sensations, of an objective rea 
corresponding to our sensations. On tbe other hand, the 
cognition of the philosophical line denied by the ideal 
and agnostics is eapressed in the definitions; matter is < 
which, acting upon our sense-organs, produces sensati 
matter is the objective reality given to us in sensation, 
so forth. 

Bogdanov, pretending to argue only against BcUov 
cravenly ignoring Engels, is indignant at such definili 
which, don’t you see, “prove lo be simple repetitions” {; 
pirio-Afonism, Bk. Ill, p. xvij of the “formula" {of Etii 
our “-Marxist'’ forgets lo add) that for one trend in ph 
ophy matter is primary and spirit secondary, while fot 
other trend the reverse is the case. All (he Russian Mach 
exultantly echo Bogdanov’s "retuiation”l But the sUgl 
reBeclion could have shown these people that it Is im 
sible, in (he very nature of the case, to give any defln 
of these two latter concepts of epistemology save one 
Indicates which of them is taken as primary. WTiat Is a 
by giving a “definition”? It means essentially lo bri 
given concept within a more comprehensive concept, 
example, when I give the definition “an ass is an anii 
I am bringing the concept “ass" within a more compn 
she concept. The question then is, are there more cot 
hensive concepts, with which the theory of knowledge c 
operate, than those of being and thinking, matter and 
sation, physical and psydiical? No. These are the uit 
concepts, the most comprehensive concepts, which c 
Diology has in point of fact so far not surpassed (apart 
changes in nomenelalare, which are always possible] 
must be a charlatan or an utter blockhead to dera; 
'definition” of these two “series" of concepts of ull 
comprehensiveness which would not be a “mere repeti 
one or the other must be taken as the primary. Tal 
three afore-mentioned arguments on matter. \Vhat di 
all amount to? To Hus, that these philosophers proceed 
the psychical, or self, lo the physical, or envlronnn 
from the central term lo the counter-term — or froo 
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sallon to matter, or from scmc*pcn:cptjon lo matter. Could 
Avcnariiis, Macli and Pearson in fact iiare giren any other 
“dcflnlUon" of these fundamental concepts, save by point* 
ing lo the trend of llicir philosophical line? Could they have 
defined in any other way, in any specific way, what the ttll 
is, what sensation is, what scnsc-pcrception is? One has only 
to formulate tlic question clearly lo realise what utter non- 
sense the Machians nrc talking when they demand that the 
malcrialisls give a definition of mailer which would not 
amount lo a repetition of the proposition that matter, nature, 
being, the physical — is primary, and spirit, consciousness, 
sensation, the psychical — is secondary. 

One expression of the genius of Marx and Engels ^ 
that they despised pedantic playing with new words, erudite 
terms, and subtle "isms,” and that llicy said simply 
plainly: there is a ninlerialisi line and an idealist line in 
philosophy, and between them there are various shades of 
agnosticism. The painful quest for a “new" point of view 
in phllosopliy betrays the same poverty of spirit that Is re- 
vealed in the painful effort lo create a "new" theory o 
value, or a “new” theory of rent, and so forth. 

Of Avenarius, his disciple Carslanjen says that he once 
expressed himself in private conversation as follows: 
know neither the physical nor the psychical, but only sn®* 
third.” To the remark of one writer that the concept 
third was not given by Avenarius, Petroldl replied: 
know why he could not advance such a concept. The tW 
lacks a counter-concept (Cegenbegriff). . . . The ^es lo . 
what is the third? is illogically put."* Pelzoldl ““'y” 
that the latter concept cannot be defined. But he does 
understand that the resort to a “third” is a mere 
for every one of us knows what is physical and d” 

chical, but none of us knows at present what , ^5 
is. Avenarius was merely covering up his tracks W 
subterfuge and acluallif was declaring that the self i 


* Ein/Ohrung in die PhUoiophle der reinen Erfahrul>9, 
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pttaary (central term) and natm# (environment) the le 
ondary (counler-tenn). 

Of course, even the anlilliesis of mailer and mind h 
absolute significance only widiin the bounds of a very hi 
iled field — in this case eicliisively within the bounds of t 
fundamental epistemological problem of what is to 
regarded as primary and what as secondary. Beyond the 
bounds the relative character of this antithesis is indub 
able. 

Let us now examine how (he word “experience" is us 
in cmpirio-crilical philosophy. The first paragraph of t 
KritiJc der retnen Effahrunff expounds the following “i 
sumption”: "Any part of our environment stands in relati 
to human individuals in such a way that, the former havi 
been given, the latter speak of their experience as follor 
'this is experienced,' ‘this is an experience’: or ‘it follow 
from experience,’ or ‘it depends upon experience.”' Th 
experience is defined in terms of these same concepts: s 
and environment; while Ihe “doctrine” of their "indis 
luble” connection is for the lime being kept out of the w: 
Further; “Tlie synlheUc concept of pure experience” — i 
mely, experience “as a predication, for which, in all 
components only parts of the environment serve as a pre 
ise” (pp. 3 and 4). If we assume that the envitonitK 
exists independently of "declarations” and “prcdicalioi 
of man, then it becomes possible to interpret experience 
a materialist wayl “The analytical concept of pore exp< 
ence" — “namely, as a predication to which nothing is : 
mixed that would not be in its turn experience and whi 
therefore, in itself is nothing but experience” (p. 6). Expt 
ence is experience. And there are people who take t 
quasi-erudite ligntarole for true wisdomi 

It is essential to add that in the second volume of i 
Krilil der retnen Erfahrang Avenarius regards “esperien 
as a "special case of the psychical; that he divides expt 
ence info saehhafle Werte (Ihiug-values) and gedanlcenha 
tVerte (thought-values); that “experience in the broad sen: 
includes the latter; Ibal “complete experience" it Idenlii 
io« 
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with the principal co-ordinalfon {Bemerkungefi, etc.). In 
short, you pay your money and lake your choice. "Esperl- 
ence” embraces bolh the materialist and the idealist trend 
in pKUosophy and sancttRcs the muddling ot them- Cut while 
our Machians confidingly accept "pure experience" os pure 
coin of the realm, in philosophical Hleralurc the represenla- 
lives of the various trends are alike In pointing to Avenarius 
abuse of this concept. "Whal pure experience is," A. Riehl 
writes, "remains vague wllli Avenarius, and his cxplanalloa 
that ‘pure experience is experience to which nothing is ad- 
mixed that is not in its turn experience’ is obviously a vicious 
circle" {Systcmfilische Philosopitie. Leipzig, 1907» S. 102). 
Pure experience for Avenarius. writes Wimdl, Is at limes any 
Lind of fantasy, and at others, a predication with Ihc ehaf* 
Oder of ‘'corporeallly" {Philoiophisclie Sludifn, Hd. M‘b 
S. 03-03). Avenarius tUftehfs the concept experience iS- 
383). “On the precise <lcfinlHon of the lerms cxpcflenc®®*'“ 
pure espefience." writes Coiiwclacrt. “depends lli® mean* 
ing of liie whole of this philosophy. Aven.sriiis does R”* 
these precise Oefinllions" {Ttevue n^o.jrho?fiitJ 7 «c» 

1007, p. fit). “The vagueness of the term ‘experienfc 
him In good stead, and so in the end Avenarius fad' 
on the timeworn argument of subjective idealisin’ j*’*!' y 
the prtlence of combating H), s.iys Norman Smith (.vmi, 
Vol. XV. p 29) 

“1 openly declare th.st the Inner sense, the som of my 
philosophy ronsisis In this that a human l>eing , 

rvothing save ciperlence; a tiiimsn l<eing comes to everyth 
to which he romes only through experience...." A rcah’ 
philosoplicr of pure esp<Ttence. is he not? Ttie 
these words Is the luhjociivr Idealist richte (So/tneas''' 
flfnrht, mu’. S. 121 We know from llie Jdilory ot phi'‘^ 
opby that the Interpretation of the concept •’xper*^'", 
videij the etsiiieal maferialists from the Ideatisl* J" ^ 
professorial phibrsophy of all th.sdes disguises Its 
fcaSure by d^liimlng on the suJjJect of “rsperlenee" AH • ■ 
Imman^fuls fall l^ek on eipenence. In the preface ' 
aeeoad ed.i^m vt his /.Vlenn/n/e tinj Irrtuai, 3f3ef» pt^t 
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i book by Professor Wlhelm Jerusalem in whicli we reai 
'The acceptance of a divine original being is not contr 
iictory to experience” [Der kriiische idealisnius und d 
•eine Lagik, S. 2221. 

One can only commiserate with people who believi 
\venarhts and Co. — who believed that the “obsolete” d: 
lincUon between materialism and idealism can be surmnut 
sd by the word “experience." When Valentinov and Yushl 
i'ich accuse Bogdanov, who departed somewhat from pu 
^tachism, of abusing the word experience, these genllem* 
ire only betraying their ignorance Bogdanov is “not guilt; 
in this case; he onfy slavishly borrowed the muddle of Mai 
and Avenarius. When Bogdanov says that “consclousne 
and Immediate psychical e.sperience ore identical co 
cepts..." (£i7i/>frio>A/onfsm, Dk. 11, p. 63) while matter 
"not experience" but “the unknown which evokes ever 
thing Known" (Empirio-Monijm. Bk. Ill, p. xiil), he is inti 
preling experience id<alUtically. And, of course, he is r 
the first* nor the last to build pctly idealisl systems on t 
word experience. \Vhen he replies to the reactionary phili 
ophers by declaring that atlempts to transcend the bounc 
ties of experience lead in fact only to “empty abslractio 
and contradictory images, all Ihe elements of which ha 
nevertheless been taken from experience" (Bk. I, p. ii 
he is drawing a contrast belweerr the empty abstractions 
the human mind and something which exists outside 
man and independently of his mind, in other words, he 
interpreting experience as s materialist. 

Similarly, even Mach, although he makes idealism 1 
starting point (bodies are complexes of sensations or “e 
menls") frequently slravs into a materialist interpretation 
the word experience. “We must not philosophise out of oi 
selves fnichi am uns hemuphilosophierenj, but must ta 


• In England Comrade Belfort Bax baa been exercising himself 
Itrts «»y for a long time. A Frtnth Teriewer of his book, The Ro 
of ptalitg, raU;er bitmgly remtrked: “Eiperience is Only moll 
*ord tor tonscitmsnesi; them eom* forth as in open idealj! 
fReoa# * phiiotopAfr, t907. p S09]. 
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from experience,” he says in Ihe Heehanik (3. AuQ., 1897. 
S. 14). Here a contrast is drawn between experience tod 
philosophising out of oiirseh'cs. In other words, experience 
is regarded as something objective, something given to man 
from the outside; it is interpreted maleriaUslicall}'. Here it 
another example: “^\’bat wc obscrs-c in nature Is Imprinted, 
although uncomprehended and unanalysed, upon our Ideas 
which, then, in their most general and strongest features 
imitate (noehahmfn) the processes of nature. In these cape* 
riencca wc possess a treasure-store (Schalz) svhich is ever 
to hand. . .” {op. eit., p. 27). Hero nature is taken ns primary 
and sensation and experience ns products. Had Mach con- 
sistently adhered to this point of view in the fundamenrii 
questions of episltmology, lie would have .spared humanity 
many foolish idealist ‘'complexes.” A iJtlrd example: “The 
close eonneclion of Ihoughi and experience ereales modern 
natural science. Experience gives rise to a thought. The IJh 
ter U further clalKirateil nn«l ts again compared with expert’ 
ence . " i/.VAennln/i omi Itrlitm, S. 21)0). .Mach’s fpee's* 
■■philosophy” is here thrown ovcrlxsartl. and the anihor In* 
stinctirely acrepfs ttie etislomafv st.indpolrt of the seiffl" 
lists, who regard experienee nnleri.stisileally. 

To summarise’ lh<* word •‘experience,” on which In* 
Maehians huiM their systems, has long l>een serving at 
shieM for idealist sysfems, ami is now serving Avenarius an 
fy> in eeJectieally passing to ami fro lietween 
fiosillon and the materialist position. The various 
lions" of this eoncrfit are only expressions of those two iu 
damwital linrs in philosophy which were lo ilriklngty Tf 
st-alcvl by flngrts 


* pLixuisovs tRBOR niE crjNcfiT 

On pxg*s x-xl of his Introduelion to L. Ftuertxich 
cd) says- , , 

"Owe Orman wrffer lias remarked that for tmpi 
,* rrf^ti^rve It cnly an ehjrct of ln»eslUxI‘'^>'> • ' 
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3 ol a means of knowlwigc. ff Ihat is so, then the distil 
lion between empiiio-crilicism and malcriaiism loses 
meaning, and tlie discussion of the question whether or i 
cmpirio-eriticlsm U destined to replace materialism is ah 
lutcly shallow and idle.” 

Tliis Is one complete muddle. 

I'r. Catstanien, one of the most "ortliodoi" followers 
Avenarius, says In bis arlielc on cmpirio^rilicism (a re 
to Wundll, that ‘ for live Kn'tifc der reinm /:r/nhrim<j es 
rienec is not a means of knowledge hut only an ohjecl 
Investigation’'* It follows that occonling to I’lckhanov i 
distinction Ivclween the siews of Tr Carstanjen and mater 
Ism is meaningless! 

I'r. Carstanjen is almost literally quoting .As rnarius, « 
in bit Dfmerkungfn eniphalieally ronirasts liis concept 
of fipericnee ns lli.st wlncli is given uv that which wc ( 
(fiat Vorje/unc/cne). ssitb the conception of experience i 
"means of knowltslge" in "the sense of the prrsalHng ll: 
rics of knrjw ledge, which essentially arc fully mrlaphysU 
(op.ett., p. 401). PstroWt, following Asenarius, says thesa 
thing In ills /.'m/d/jmnj in die /’/u/Mop/ite «/er tonfn 
/nhrurj iltd. 1. S. l*0>. Tlnss. nceonling to I’lckbaniT?, 
slistinellon l>elween live slews of t'jirst.mjen. .Avenanus, 1 
xoldl and materiaVisni is nvraninglesst rilher I'lfkltanov 
not trad Cantanjrn and Co. as thoroughly as he iho 
or he has taken his rrfrrmee to "a Gemran writer" at 1 
hand 

Wiat then sloes this statement, uttered by some of 
most prominent rtupirio^titieivli and not understoo*! 
PlfVhanoT, mean? tlarstanjrn wjslirs to say that Arena 
in his Krtlil det rrinrn i'rfahniry takes exjvericnee. <e„ 
’ litiman predleahons.” as the oh/erf of Investigation. 
nanus does net insrstigate here, wss Csrslanjen {op 
p Ml', whether these predJeations are real, or whether t 
relate, for esimple. to shosfi; he nrfvly arranges, syste 


S S .frSet/iVtwart.ft fie Ffo7e««ejue J, 

«. IMS. S 4S 


«iTr«fitnu 


I’j 


frttCTillj- fUnTi'i tfl ftttmin pffi^'raf5rtni.J<?^.i 

IJi'.j.'iit nM ffvi'frj-j'iff |j» Mi. i»U?i''tTt fir's Ifl'’ 1^* ^ 
imrr rf rjift'in^n |i iif wfn^ 

lir rtnrdffrfhr* Ihii f«inl rt %U-w m "t»'rp{t<*hfT» pif ncrP 
irnff’' (ji 313) In tin* attw'l**. I.y ll»# war, 
lrn<l* tiU |M-J.i«ril tnjvl^r l»'>m !!»'• ffi^m ntum (for a IVr* 
nun l'ftifru«>r) tluff nf fnifrrul.im arti'nil Mi® 

liv WiitKlI Wliy *rr "p fnafftLilltf*. |>fsy?— «ttfh h 
Ijiifilm «if rj«utjn|pn'« *’f>j'p«i«nt— whrn mr «pp3\ 
"rippricnpr" nr i|<» nnl n In lh«* nftf^njfy eurrrff 

»ptup, wli;ch IpsiI* ttr tntsUt Ipa<t t't KulffUrum. I'Wl I*' 
inur llul nr liitnUit^tr t«rfylhln? Iff*! nnt "pfritol* 
n» r»l>pflrn»-r. C4f«tjn}«^n nn'l Atrnjrltii rrffnnl 1^^ 
lhal r»|*fflrncr l» a mrtn* ttf inonlr^lgr at malfrblM*^ 
(llial, f‘Prlupt. h Ihp Riotl f*»mmon npinlon. I>ut 
Jp»t, nnlnip. at t»p lute t«■e^l kn llie fate cf ^‘^e^tr). A««w 
rint fnlfrnehrt lilnitrlf asalntl llie '’I'reraillns" 

Irt*’ wlilcli jx-fthlt In frjfanllns lf>p train at the ofiJan oj 
lliniijjlit att<l wlileli Igimrrt llie ilieorlet of Jnlfojeellon aft'* 
ctMfiUn.ilion. Uy llio plvenor ihe fuuml (dat rorjr/tfflurnrA 
Avennriiit itirarn Uie IncUtviliil.le etinnrctlon telween IM 
self and Uie rnvirontnfnf, wlikh leailt lo a confu'itl Jtlraliti 
Inlcrprrlallon of "eiiKTlence.” 

Hence, Iwlli Ihe ni.iferlali»| and the Idralhl. ai well at 
Ihc Iltimcnn and Ihc Knnilan linrt Irt phllotophy may oft* 
qiieslinnahly !«• conccalctl l»eneath Ihe word “expenence ! 
hilt neither Ihe definition of experlenee ai an ohject of m* 
veslipallon,* nor lit deflnlHon n* a meant of knowledge » 
decitive in llils retpecl. (lartlanjen’s remarks about "“*1“ 
especially have no relation whatever lo Ihe question of IW 
dislincllon hetween empirlo-crillcism and malerialism- 

As n ciiriosily let tit nole lhal on Ihlt point Bopdanov aiw 
Valentinov, In llieir reply to Plekhanov, revealed no preater 


> PUklianot perhaps thooKhl that Cintanjrn had mM. ^a 
of knowledge IndependrnI of knmnh^,- ond not an "objfel O' * 
vesllgaUon’'f Thii would indml be matertalitra Hut nellh«r “"U"- 
Jen, nor anybody eUe iccjuaintnl wtih eraplrlo-crltieltm. laid. or co 
• «ald. any lurti thing 
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tnowlcdge of Ihe sobject. Bogdanov declared; "It is n< 
quile clear” (D.k. Ill, p. xi). — “It is the task of cmpirii 
criticisls to examine Ibis formuialion and to accept or reje 
the condition." A very cons'cnicni position: I, forsooth, ai 
not a Macbian and am not therefore obliged to find out i 
what sense a certain Avenarius or Carslanjen speaks < 
experience! Bogdanov wants to make use of Machism (ar 
of the htachSan confusion regarding "experience”), but 1 
docs not svant to be held responsible for it. 

T)»e "pure" empirio-crilicist Valentinov transcribed PI 
klianov's remark and publicly danced the cancan; 1 
sneered at Ptekbanov for not naming Ibe author and fi 
not evnlaining what the matter was alt aiwul (op. cit , p 
103'09]. But at the same lime this cmpiriO'Cntical philos 
pher in bis answer said not n sinule luord on Ihc substan< 
of the matter, oKItongli acknowledging that he had ret 
Plckhanov'j remark “l)>rec times or more" land had nppa 
ently not understood it). OI>, those MachiansI 

5 CAUSAUTY AND NECESSITY IN N.ATtjRE 

The question of causality is particularly importanl 
determining the philosophical line of any hew "ism,” nr 
we must therefore dwell on it in some detail. 

lx*! us begin with an exposition of llic materialist Ihcoi 
of knowledge on this point. L. Feuerbach's views a 
expounded with particular clarity In Ids reply to It. Hay 
already referred to. 

"'Nature and human reason,' s.sys Ilaj-m, 'are for hi 
(rciierbach) completely divorced, and l)Ctwcen them a gu 
Is formed which caiuiot Iw spanned from one suie or tl 
other,* Ilaj-m grounds tbit reproach on g 48 of my Cttfn 
of Befijfon where H is saW that 'itature may be conecirc 
only through n.iture itself, that Its necesjity is neither hum: 
nor logical, neither metaphysical nor mathematical, that n 
ture alone is the Iwing to which it is impossible to apply ar 
human me.ssure, although we eomparc and give names 
its phenomena. In order to make them eotnprebrnsit.l^ i 
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IIS, and in (,’(.‘nrrni nppl}* human expressions and conerp- 
lions to lliom, ns for example: order, purpose, law; and ire 
ohligcd lo do so liccnusc of Ihe diameter of our language-’ 
WImt does this iiienn? Docs it mean that there is no order 
In nature, so that, for example, ntitiimn may he suc- 
ceeded by summer, spring l»y svlnlcr, wlnlcr hy nulunin? 
Thai Ihcrc is no purpose, so Hint, for example, there Is iso 
co-ordination helween the lungs and llie air, between 
and the eye, between sound and the ear? Tlial there is no 
law, so that, for example, the earth may mose now in an 
ellipse, now in a circle, that it may revolve around the sun 
now in n year, now in a quarter of on hour? ^VTiat non- 
scnscl What then Is meant bv this passage? Nothing more 
than to distinguish iK-tween that which Iidongs lo nature 
and that whicli belongs lo man; it docs not assert that there 
is actually nothing in nature corresponding to the words or 
Ideas of order, purpose, law. All lhal it docs is lo deny the 
identity between thought and being; it denies that they ex»t 
in nature exactly as tliey do in Ihe head or mind of 
Order, purpose, law arc words used by man lo ironslale Uie 
acts of nature into his own language in order lhal he may 
understand them. TIicsc wonts are not devoid of meaiwg o 
of objective content ('n/chf-sinn-, d. h. getjenstamsios 
IVor/ej; nevertheless, a distinction must be made briwwa 
Ihe original and the translation. Order, purpose, law in 1 
human sense express something arbilrary. . 

"From the contingency of order, purpose and 
nature, theism expressly infers their arbilrary origin: n 
fers the existence of a being distinct from nature w i 
brings order, purpose, law into a nature that is in ilseli ( 
sich) chaotic (dissolute) and indifferent to ail determina lo ■ 
Tlie reason of the theisis ... is reason contradiclo^ to 
ture, reason absolutely devoid of understanding of . 
sence of nature. The reason of the theisis splits nature 
two beings — one material, and the other formal or spin 
{Werke. Dd. VII, 1903, S. 618-20). , „_j 

Thus Feuerbacli recognises objeclive law in .j. 

objective causality, whidi are reflected only with nPP 
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male fidelily by human ideas of order, law and so fori 
With Feuerbach Ihe recognition of objeclive law in nalu 
is inseparably connected with the recognition of the obje 
live reality of Ihe external world, of objects, bodies, thinf 
reflected by our mind. Feuerf>ach's views are consistent 
materialistic. All other views, or rather, any other philosop 
ical line on the question of causality, the denial of obj( 
live law, causality and necessity in nature, are justly regai 
ed by Feuerbach as belonging to Ihe fideist trend. For it 
indeed, clear that the suhjertivist line on the question 
causality, the deduction of the order and necessity of natu 
not from the external objective world, but from conscioi 
ness, reason, logic, and so forth, not only cuts human rt 
son off from nature, not only opposes the former to the 1 
ter, but makes nature a port of reason, instead of regardj. 
reason as a part of nature. The subjectivist line in the qu< 
tion of causality 1$ philosophical idealism (varieties of whi 
ere Ihe theories of causality of Hume and Kant), t.e , fl< 
Ism, more or less weakened and diluted. The recognition 
objeclive law In nature and the recognition that this law 
reflected with approximate fldelity in the mind of man 
materialism. 

As regards Engels, he had, if I am not mistaken, 
occasion to contrast his materialist view with other tren 
on Ihe paiiicsiiar question of causality. He bad no need 
do so, since he had definitely dissociated himself from 
the agnostics on the more fundamental question of the obji 
live rcolily of the external world in general. But to anvo 
who has read his philosophical works at all attentively 
must be clear that Engels docs not admit even the shad< 
of a doubt as to the existence of objective law, order, cj 
sality and necessity in nature. We shall confine ourselves 
a few examples. In Ihe first section of AnIi-DGhring Eng 
says: “In order to understand these details [of the gene: 
picture of the world phenomena], we must detach lh< 
from their natural or historical connections, and examl 
each one separately, ns to its nature, its special causes a 
effects, etc." |p. 27). That this natural connection, the cc 
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ncctlon between naturnl phenomena, cxtslj objecllrel/, Ij 
obvious. Engels p.'irlicttlnrly rmptiasises tlie cbateciical vie* 
of cntisc nnd eirccl: "11 Is Just the same wllli cause and 
cfrcct; these arc concepllons wliicli only have valicJIly in 
their application In n particular ease ns such, but when we 
consider the particular ease in its general connection wllb 
the world ns n whole they merge and dissolve in the con* 
ception of universal action and interaction, in which causes 
and cfTecls nrc constantly changing places, and what is now 
or here nn cfTccl hccomcs tlierc or then o cause, and 
versa” (p. 29). Hence, the Imman conception of cause and 
ciTccl always somewhat simpliOcs the objective conn«lion 
of the phenomena of miliire. reflecting it onij’ approiimale’ 
ly, artiflcialty isolating one or another aspect of a single 
world process. If we find Ihal the laws of thought corres- 
pond wHli the laws of nature, says Engels, this becomes 
quite conceivable when we lake into account that reason 
and consciousness ore "products of the human brain and that 
man himself is a product of nature.” Of course, "the producU 
of tlie liiiman brain, being In the last analysis olso products 
of nature, do not contradict the rest of nature (fCaturzus^' 
menhang) but are in correspondence with it" (pp. 44-45). 
There is no doubt that there exists a natural, objective inlep 
connection between the phenomena of the world. Engels 
constantly speaks of the “laws of nature,” of the “neewsihrt 
of nature” (Naturnoliuendigkeilen). without considering ‘ 
necessary to explain the generally known propositions o 
materialism. , 

In Ludwig Feuerbach also we read that “the general 
laws of motion — both of the external world and of hum^ 
thought — [are] two sets of laws which are identical in sub- 
stance but dilTer in their expression in so far as the human 
mind can apply them consciously, while in nature and also 
up to now for the most pari in human history, these laws 
assert themselves unconsciously in the form of exlernm 
necessity in tlie midst of an endless scries of seeming acci- 

' ■ , ci7., p. 54). And Engels reproaches the old natural 

for having replaced “the real but ns yet o''' 
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kncmn Wer-connectiom” (of the phenomena of natuTc) t 
“ideal and imaginary ones” (p. 57). Engels’ recognilion < 
objcclive law, tausaUly and necessily in nature is absolute 
clear, as is his emphasis on the relatjve character ot our, « < 
man’s, approximate reflecUons of this law in various concept 
Passing to Joseph Dietzgen, we must first note one < 
the innumerahle distortions committed by our Machians. Oi 
of the authors of Studies "fn” the Phtlosophg of Marxist 
Mr. Helfond, tells us: “The basic points of Dietzgen’s wor 
outlook may be summarised in the followingpropositions; . 
(9) The causal dependence which we ascribe to things is 
reality not contained in the things themselves” (p. 2ii 
This is sheer nonsense. Mr. Ileilond, whose own views re 
resent a veritable hash of materialism and agnosticism, h 
outrageously falsiped J. Dietigcn. Of course, we can fli 
plenty of confusion, inexactnesses and errors In Dietzge 
such as gladden the hearts of the Machians and obli 
materialists to regard Dietzgen as a philosopher who is n 
entirely consistent. Dut to attribute to the material 
i. Dietzgen a direct denial of the materialist view of cans: 
ily — only a Ilelfond, only the Russian Machians are capal 
of that. 

“Objective scientific knowledge, ” says Dietzgen in } 
IVesen der meuscMichen Kopfarbeit (German ed. 190; 
“seeks for causes not by faith or speculation, but by expe 
ence and induction, not a priori, but a posteriori. Natui 
science looks for causes not outside or back of phenomer 
but within or by means of them” (pp. 94-95). “Causes a 
the products of the faculty of thought, They are, howevi 
not its pure products, but are produced by it in conjunclii 
with sense material. This sense material gives the caus 
thus derived thrir objective existence. Just as we demai 
that a truth shwild be the truth of an objective phenon 
non, so we demand that a cause should be real, lhat 
should be the cause of some objective efTecl" (pp. 98-91 
“The cause of the thing is its connection" (p. 100). 

It is clear from this that Mr. Helfond has made a slai 
ment which is direetig eontrarg to fact. The world outloi 
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of materialism expounded by J. Diclzgen recognises lhal “the 
causal dependence” is coi^ained “in Ihc things themselves." 
It was necessary for the Machian hash that Mr. Hclfond 
should confuse the materialist line with the idealist line on 
the question of causality. 

Let us now proceed to the latter line. 

A clear statement of llie starting point of Avenarius' 
philosophy on this question is to be found in his first work, 
Plulosophie uls Denken der UV/f gemSP dem Prinzip dtz 
kleinsten Kra/tmafies. In § 81 we read: “Just as wedo not 
experience (erfahren) force as causing motion, so we do not 
experience the nteessUy for any motion.... All we cip> 
ricncc (erlahren) Is that the one follows the other,” This h 
the Humean standpoint in its purest form; sensation, expe- 
rience, tell us nothing of any necessity. A philosopher who 
asserts (on the principle of “the economy of Ihonghl’') that 
only sensation exists could not have come to any olhcf 
conclusion. “Since the Idea of eausalitg, “we read furlhcr, 
demands force and necessity or conslraial os Integral parts 
of the etTcct, so it falls together with the latler" ({ 82). ' hij" 
cessity . . . therefore expresses a particular degree of 
ily . , . with which the effect Is, or may l>e, expected” {§ w. 
thesis). 

This is outspoken subjocliTism on the question of mu- 
saiiiy. And if one is at all consistent one cannot come m 
any other conclusion willioul recognising objective realiiy 
as the source of our sensations. , 

Let us turn to Mach. In a special chapter, “Causality 
I'splanation'' (Die Prinzipien der Wiirmelelirt, 2- Aunage. 
lOOO. S. 432-30). wc read: “Tlie lliimean criticism (of Inc 
conception of causality) nevertheless retalru Its validity- 
Kant and Ilume (Mach does not trouble to deal svitb other 
philosophers) solve the problem of causality differentiy- 
“\Ve prefer" Hume's solution. "Apart from logicai necessity 
(Mach's Italics] no other necessity, for instance physlca 
necesvity, esuls." Tlijs Is exactly the view svhich was so 
vigortmsJy comLaled by Feuerl*aeh. It never even oceurs *<’ 
ifseh to deny bis kinship with Ilume. Only the flussl-*" 
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Machians could go so far as to assert that Hume's agnosti 
chm could be “combined” with Marx’s and Engels' malerial- 
ism. In Mach's Meehamk, we read: "In nature there is nei 
ther cause nor effect” (S. 474, 3. Auflage, 1897). “I hav» 
repeatedly demonstrated that all forms of the law of cau 
salily spring from subjecliTe motives (Tnebcn^ and that thert 
is no necessity for nature to correspond with them’’ (p. 495) 
We must here note that our Hussian Machians witl 
amazing naivete replace the question of the materialist oj 
idealist trend of all arguments on the law of causality b; 
the question of one or another formulation of this law. The^ 
believed the German empirio'critical professors that mereh 
to say “functional correlation" was to make a discovery ii 
"recent positivism” and to release one from the "fetishism’ 
of expressions like “necessity,” “law," and so forth. This o 
course is utterly absurd, and Wundt was fully justified li 
ridiculing such a change of words (in tlie article, quotci 
above, in PhUoaophtsehe Studien, 5 383, 88S), which In fac 
changes nothing. Mach himself speaks of "all forms" of th 
law of causality and in his Etkenntnis und Irttum (2 
AuQage, S. 278) makes the self-evident reservation that th' 
concept function can express the “dependence of elements 
more precisely 'only when the possibility is achieved o 
expressing the results of invesligalion In measuro&fe quanli 
ties, which even in sciences like chemistry has only parti; 
been achieved. Apparently, in the opinion of our Machian* 
who are so credulous as to professorial discoveries, Feuei 
bach (not to mention Engels) did not know that the cur 
cepts order, law, and so forth, can under certain condition 
be expressed as a mathematically defined functional rch 
tioni 

The really important epistemological question that d 
vides the philosophical trends is not the degree of precisio 
iillained by our descriptions of causal connections, or whetl 
er these descriptions can be expressed in exact malhema 
ical formulas, but whether the source of our knowledge t 
these connections Is objective natural law or properties c 
our mind, its innate fac^ly of apprehending certain a prtoi 
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truths, and so forth. This is what so irrevocably divides the 
materialists Feuerbach, Marx and Eugels from the agnostics 
(Humeans) Asenarius and Mach. 

In certain parts of his works, Mach, whom it would 1« 
a sin to accuse of consistency, frequently "forgets’’ hi* 
agreement with Hume and his own subjectivist theory of 
causality and argues "simply" as a scientist, i.e., from the 
instinctive materialist standpoint. For instance, in his 
chanik, we read of "the uniformity . . . which nature tc-ichr 
us to find in its phenomena." (French cd., p. 182). Dul h 
we do find uniformity in the phenomena of nature, docs Ihu 
mean that uniformity exists objectively outside our mind* 
No. On the question of the uniformity of nature Mach also 
delivers himself thus: "Tlic power that prompts us to com- 
plete in thought facts only partially observed is the 
of association. It is greatly sirengthcneil by rcpclllion- H 
then appears to us to be a power which is imlepcndefll of 
our will and of individual facts, a power which dlfCCM 
Ihnugbis find (.Mach’s italics) fads, which keeps both in 
mutual eorrespondenee as a law governing both. That we 
consider ourselves capable of making predictions wilh 'he 
help of such a law only (!) proves lliot there is inf/icifnt 
uniformity in our environmenl, but it does noi prove 
necessili/ of the success of our predictions" (Uflrzneiehr . 
S. 383). ,, 

It follows that we may and ought to look for a . 

apart /torn the uniformity of our environment, f.e., of 
turd Wliere to look for it Is the secret of idralist pbilosopn.’ 
which is afraid to recognise man’s perceptive faculty o’ 
simple refleelion of nature. In bis last work, ErLennlnis a 
trrlum. Mach even defines a law of nature as a ‘‘IJmllani' 
of expectation'* (2. .Aufiage, S. 450 /T.)! Solipsism elafnn 
own. . 

Let us examine the position of olhee writers of the la 
phlhisophlcal trend Ttie Englishman, Karl I’earion. « 

set himvelf willi characteristic precision [The 
SeittKf, 2nil ed ) ; "TTve laws of science are pfolocts oM 
human lalnj rather than faetoes of the estcrnsl wor 
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{p. v&). “Tliow, ’ulifjlwT |wi» or malrnnSuW. olio «lf> lion 
•;;c to nalutT. m the »o\frctjpj of man, loo oltm forgil llu 
the onlcr on<l Oomplriily they odtnire tire al Irtitt iiiiii'ti 
product of min'* pcrceplwe anct r«noninK faculties n* ni 
llicir own mrnioHr* nnd Uiou^liU" Ip Ih5) "1'he enmpr 
hentire character of nilural law ki iliic In the tn;;cniiil> < 
the human minU ’ffMifl. '•.Vtin ii (hr m/ikrr of nutitrnl l<ni> 
it is tlale<i In Chapter 111. § 4 "Tlirre is more mranin;; i 
(lie itatement that man (ttve* laws to nature than m i 
eonrerse that nature Rises hws to man," nllhouKh, t) 
worthy profesvir Is regretfully oliHgeil to nitmil, the lall 
(materialisll slew is "iinforiiinatrly far loo eonnnon toda' 
(p. 87). In the fourth chapter, wlilcit is desolcil to the tpu 
Uan of causality. Pearson formulates the following the* 
(§11): 'T/ie neeeinrp fi>* in Ihr urorhl of coiie'pllom" aniJ m 
intheiporldo/ peree/rflona.lt should he nolnl 1h.il for Petirsi 
perceptlona or temc-imprcaslons arc the rralily cxlsling ot 
•itle uJ. "In the uniformity willi which je<iuci»ees of percc 
lion are repealed (the routine of iierceplions) there Is also i 
lohcrenl necessity, hut it is a neccssar)' condition for t 
existence of thlniing lieinRs lltal there should be a rouUnc 
the pcrccpiions. Tire necessity tliiis lies in llie nnluro of I 
tliinhlng being and not in (he perceptions tiicniselies; tliu< 
is conceivahty a product of (lie jierecptive faculty” (p. IS 
Our Machian. with whom Mach himself frequen 
espresses complete solidarity, llnis Arrives safely a 
soundly at pure Kantian idealism; il is man s\h« dicta 
laws to nature nnd not nature that dictates laws to m: 
The Important thing is not the repcUlion of Kant’s doclri 
of Apriorism— which docs not define the idealist line 
philosopliy as such, hut only a particular formulation 
this line — but the fact that reason, mind, consciousness i 
here primary, and nature secondary. It is not reason Ihul 
a part of nature, one of its highest products, the rcllecli 
of its processes, hut nature (hat is a part of reason, svhi 
thereby is stretched from the ordinary, simple human reas 
known to us all to a "stupendous,” as Dicligen puts 
11-781 
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mysterious, divine reason. The Kanlian-Machian formula, 
that “man gives laws to nature," is a fideist formula. If oar 
Machians stare wide-eyed on reading Engels’ statement that 
the fundamental characteristic of materialism is the accept- 
ance of nature and not spirit as primary, it only shows 
how incapable they are of distinguishing the really impo^ 
tant philosophical trends from the mock erudition and sage 
jargon of the professors. 

J. Pelzoldf, who in his two-volume work, analysed and 
developed Avenarius, may serve as an excellent example cf 
reactionary Machian scholasticism. "Even to this day," wys 
he, “one hundred and fifty years after Hume, substantiality 
and causality paralyse the daring of the thinker" 
fUliTung in die Philosophie der reinen Erfahrung, Bd. /. S- 
31). It goes without saying that those who are most '‘daring 
are the solipsisis who discovered sensation without orf!Uf>"j 
matter, thougtit without brain, nature without objective lawi 
“And the last formulation of causality, which we have not 
yet mentioned, necessity, or neeessitg in nnlurt, ronlainj 
something vague and mystlcaP— (the Idea of "fctlshl*®' 
“anthropomorphism.” etc.) {pp. 32, 34). Oh, the 
tics, Feuerbach. Marx and Engels! They have been talking 
all the time of necessity in nature, and have even ' 

ing those wlio hold tiie Humean position theoretical 
lionariesl Pefroldt rises above all "anthroponiorphlsin. ^ 
has discovered the great “Into of unique delerminnl'on,^ 
which etiminatrs every obscurity, every trace of “fclishi’JJ’- 
elc., etc., etc. For example, the parallelogram of forces (p- " '• 
This cannot be "proven”; II must be acceptwi as a '* 
of experience.” It cannot ^ conceded that a body under i‘ 
impulses will move In different ways. "We cannot 
nature such iodefinlfeness and arbitrariness: vre 
maml from it definiteness and law” (p. 33). Well, wetll 
demand of nature obedienee to law. Tlie iKiurgeoUIe 
reaction of its professors. "Our thought demands 
ress from nature, tod nature always conforms to 
tnand; we shall even see Ihal in a certain sense it W c 
pelletl to conform to It” (p, Sfl). UTiy. having received an »“»- 
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pulse in Ihe direclion of llie line AB, does a body move 
towards C and not towards D or F. etc. 7 



“Why does nature not choose any of the countless other 
directions?’’ (p. 37). Because that would be “multiple de- 
termination,’’ and the great empitio-crilical discovery of 
Joseph Pclioldl demand* utuque determination. 

■The “eroplrio-critfcisls” fill scores of pages with such 
unutterable trashi 

"...We have remarked more than once that our thesis 
does not derive its force from a sum of separate experiences, 
but that, on the contrary, we demand that nature should 
recognise its vaiiddy (seine Gehung). Indeed, even before it 
becomes n law it has already become for us a principle with 
which we approach reality, a postulate. It is valid, so to 
speak, fl priofl, independently of all separate experiences It 
would, indeed, be unbefitting for a philosophy of pure expe- 
rience to preach a priori truths and thus relapse into the 
most sterile metaphysics. Us aptiotism can only be a logical 
one, never a psychological, or metaphysical one” (p. 40). 
Of course, if wc call apriorism logical, then the reactionary 
nature of the idea disappears aod U becomes elevated to the 
level of "recent posillvism’'l 

Tlicrc can be no unique determination of psychical phe- 
nomena, Pctioldt fuTlher teaches uv. the rote of imagination, 
the signincance of great ins'Cnlions. etc., here create escep- 
lions, while the law of nature, or the law of spirit, tolerates 
“no exceptions" (p. C5\. We have befote us a pure metaphys- 
ician, who has not the slightest inkling of the relativity of 
the difTcrcncc between the routingcnl and the necessary. 

1 m»y, perhaps, be reminded — continues Pelioldt— of 

11* 
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the motivution of historical events or of the development 
of character in poetry. "If we cxamiae the matter care/uHy 
we shall find that there is no such unique determination. 
There is not a single historical event or a single drama in 
which we could not imagine the participants acting tliiTer- 
enlly under similar psychical conditions. . (p. 73). “Unique 
determination is not only absent in the realm of the 
psychical, hut we are also entitled to demand its absence 
from reality [Pclzoldl’s italics]. Our doctrine is thus elevat- 
ed to the rank of a poslu!ate, i.e., to the rank of a fact, 
which we regard as a necessary condition of a much earlier 
experience, as its lotfical a prioti" (Pctxoidl’s italics, p. 76), 
And Pelzoldt continues to operate with this “logical a 
priori” in both volumes of his Einfulirun^.and in the booklet 
issued in 1006.' ffere is a second instance of a noted cropt- 
rio-criticist who has impercepULty slipped into KanlianPni 
and who serves up the most reactionary doctrines with n 
somewhat difTerent sauce. And this is not fortuitous, for at 
the very foundations of Mach’s and Avenarius’ teachings on 
causality there lies an idealist falsehood, which no hlS“* 
flown talk of “posilivisin” can cover up. The distinction 
between the Humean and the Kanti.in theories of causality 
is only a secondary difference of opinion between agnnsl;'* 
who are basically at one. viz., in their denial of objective 
law in nature, and who thus inevitably condemn thcmselres 
to idealist conclusions of one kind or another. A 
more “scrupulous” empirio-crilicisl than J. Pelzoldt, fiu* 
dolph Willy, who is ashanird of his kinship with the inuna- 
ncntisls, rejects, for example, Petzoldl’s whole 
“unique determination” as leading to nothing but “loR'f^^ 
formalism ” But does Witty improve his position by disa- 
vowing Pelzoldt? Not in the least, for he disavows 
agncislicism solely for the sake of Ilumean 
have known from the lime of Hume,” be writes. 


»u». Leipzig icon, S. |30: “^Atso from the empirical aUDdH"! • 
can be a logical a priori; canaalitjr U ibe logical o priori oMn* r 
fieoced (erfahraniJtmiJfiye) petmaataec ot our tarirooatou 
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‘necessity' is a purely logical (nol a ‘transcendenlai’) charac- 
teristic (Merkmal), or, as 1 would rather say and liave 
already said, a purely verbal (apracldich) characteristic.” 
(R. Willy, Gegen die 5cbufiwri»A«7, Munchen 1905, S. 91; 
vgl. S. 173, 175.) 

The agnostic calls our materialist view of necessity 
“transcendental,'' for from the standpoint of Kantian and 
Humean “school wisdom,” wluch WTlIy docs not reject but 
only furbishes up, any recognition of objective reality given 
us in experience is an illicit “transcendence.” 

Among the French writers of the philosophical trend we 
are analysing, we find Henri Poincari constantly slraying 
into this same path of agnosticism. Henn Poincar6 is an 
eminent physicist but a poor philosopher, whose errors 
Yushkevich, of course, declared to be the last word of 
recent positivism, so “recent,” indeed, that it even required 
a new "ism.” vit., empirio-symboiism. For Poincar6 {with 
whose views as a whole we shall deal in the chapter on 
the new physics), the laws of nature are symbols, conven* 
tions, which man creates for the sake of “convenience." 
“The only true objective reality is the internal harmony 
of the world.” By “objccHve,” Poincar^ means that which 
Is generally regarded as valid, that which \s accepted by 
the majority of men, or by all;’ that Is to say. In a purely 
subjectivist manner he destroys objective truth, as do 
ail the Machians. And as regards "harmony,” he categori- 
cally declares in answer to the question whether it exists 
outside of us — “undoubtedly, no.” It is perfectly obvious 
that the new terms do oiol in the least change tire ancient 
philosophical position of agnosticism, for the essence of 
Poincare’s "original” theory amounts to a denial (although 
he is far from consisteht) of objective reality and of objective 
law in nature. It is, therefore, perfectly natural that in con- 
tradistinction to the Russian Machians, who accept new 
formulations of old errors as the latest discoveries, the Ger- 
man Kanlians greeted such views os a conversion to their 


' H»tiri Poincar#. La valtnt tie la tdence, Paris 1905 , 


pp r, 9. 
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own views, I.e., to ngnosllctsm, on a fuDdAmenlal (pieslion 
of pliilosopliy. "The French mathcm-Kicfan Henri Poia- 
car6,'' wc read Iti the work of the Kantian, Phiiipp Frank, 
"Jiolds llic point of view that many of the most general laws 
of science (c.ff., the law of Inertia, the law of the conserva- 
tion of energy, etc-), of which i( is so often difficult to say 
whether they arc of empirical or of a priori origin, arc, in 
fact, neither one nor the other, but arc purely conventional 
propositions depending upon human discretion..-.” “Thus 
[cxtiits tlic Kantian] the latest Katurphiiosophie unexpected- 
ly renews the fundamental Idea of crilicoJ Idealism, namely, 
that experience merely fills In a framework which man 
brings with him from nature 

We quote this example in order to give the reader a 
clear idea of llie degree of naivete of our yushkeviches. 
who lake a “tlieory of symbolism" for something genuinely 
neiu, whereas philosophers in the least versed in their sii^ 
jeel say plainly and explicitly: be has become tonverW 
to the standpoint of critical ideaiismi For the essence of this 
point of view does not necessarily lie in the repetition of 
Kant’s formulations, bwl in the recognition of the funda- 
mental idea common to both Hume and Kant, oU., the de- 
nial of objective law in nature and the deduction of particular 
"conditions of experience,” particular principles, poslutates 
and propositions from the subject, from human conscious 
ness, and not from nature. Engels was right when he said 
that it is not important to which of the numerous schools of 
materiaUsm or idealism a particular philosopher belongs 
but rather whether he lakes nature, the external world, 
matter in motion, or spirit, reason, consciousness, etc., as 
primary. 

Another characterisation of Machism on this question, 
in contrast to the other philosophical lines, is given by tb^ 
expert Kantian, E. Litdia. On the question of causality 
"Mach entirely agrees with Hume.”* "P. Volkmann dense* 

• Annalen dtr Kalarphilotopbie, Bd. ST. 1907, S. 443. 447. 

• E. Lucta, Dat HritnnMtproUem and ilaeht "Analgit 
Emppndan^rn.’' in Kanlitadlm, Bd Vlif. S. 409 
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the necessity of thought from the necnsity of the processes 
of nature — a standpoint that, in contradistinction to Mach 
and in agreement with Kant, recognises the fact of ne- 
cessity; but contrary to Kant, it seeks tlie source of 
necessity not in thought, but in the processes of nature" 

\T>. m. 

Volkmann is a physicist wJio writes fairly extensively 
on epistemological questions, and who tends, as do the vast 
majority of scientists, to materialism, albeit an inconsistent, 
timid, and incoherent materialism. The recognition of neces- 
sity in nature and the derivation from it of necessity in 
thought is materialism The derivation of necessity, causal- 
ity, law, etc., from thought is idealism. The only inaccuracy 
in the passage quoted is that a total denial of all necessity is 
attributed to Mach- We have already seen that this is not 
Iroc cilher of Macli or of the empirio-critical trend generally, 
which, having dcnnilcly departed from maleriolism, is inev- 
itably sliding into idealism. 

It remains (or us to say a few words about (he Russian 
Machinns in particular. They would like to be ^fa^xists| 
they have all “read" Engels’ dccUise demarcation of materi- 
alism from the Ilumcan trend; (bey could not liavc failed 
to learn both from Mach himself and from everybody in 
the least acquainted with his philosophy that ^Iach and 
Avenarius follow the tine of Hume. Yet they arc all careful 
not to taij a single moref aI>out tlnmism and materialism on 
the question of rausalilyt Tlieir confusion is utter. Let us 
ghc a few examples. Mr. P. Ynslikcvich preaches the "new” 
emplrio-sytulmUsitt. Tlie “sensations of blue, hard, etc.— 
these supposed data of pure experience” and “the creations 
supposcilly of pure rrason. such as a chimera or a chess 
game”— these ore “cmpirio-syrohols'* (Sfudjes, etc., p. 1 79) . 
“Knonledgc Is cmpirio-iymlwlic, and ns it develops leads 

to cmpirio-symlwls of a greater degree of symbolisation 

The so-call^ laws of nature ... are these empirio-sym- 
boll.. (p. 179). ‘The sihcallcd true reality, l>eing ‘in itself,' 
Is that inflnile [a terribly leamwl fellow, this Mr. Yushke- 
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syniboli lo Wlii'ch All our knowJ- 
e^gc ,* sIrivmB (p. 188). -TIjc stream of cipericnce... 

Iiicli I<‘‘’ at tile fmmdation of our knowledge is... im- 
lionat . .lIoRjcal . . (pp. m. 19l). -Energ)- i. Just as liftJe 
f,tn sp-ice. moss and the oUier 

; . concepts of science: energy is a constancy, an 
empirio-s>Tiihol like oilier empirio-symbols Ihal for a time 
a s y llip fundamental human need of introducing reasoa 
irralion.il siream of experience" fp. 200). 
liarlequin in a garish motley of shreds of the 
, “^™‘”o*ogy, there stands before us a subjeefire 
Idealist, for whom the external world, nature and its lasss 
are nil sjTnboJs of our knowledge. The stream of experience 
IS devoid of ro«on, order and law: our knowledge brings 
reason into if. TIio celestial bodies are ssmbols of human 
knowledge, .and so Is the earth. If science leaches us that 
the earth existed long before it was possible for man and 
organic rnatter to have appeared, we. you see, have changed 
all ihatl The order of the motion of the planets is brought 
about by us, it is a product of mir knowledge. And sensing 
that human reason is being inOaled by such a philosophy 
into tlie author and founder of nature, hfr. Yushkevicb puls 
alongside of reason tlie word Logos, that is, reason in the 
abstract, not reason, but Reason, not a function of the 
human brain, but something existing prior to any brain, 
something divine. TJie last word of ‘‘recent positivism” is 
that old formula of fldeism which Feuerbach has already 
e.xposed. 

Let us take A. Bogdanov. In 1899, when he was slill a 
^mi-malerlalist and had onij" just begun to go astray under 
the influence of a very great chemist and very muddled 
philosopher, \yillielm Osiwald. he wrote; ‘‘The general 
‘Connection of phenomena is the last and'best child 
of human knowledge; it is the universal law, the highest of 
those laws which, to express it in the words of a philoso- 

* exdani»lion Is proToked by Ihe fact that yushkeTicli b*" 
use* the foreign word Infinite with a Duiiian endinff — r«n>r- 
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pher, human reason dictates to nature" (Func/amenfa/ Ele- 
ments, etc., p. 41). 

Allah alone knows from what source Bogdanov took this 
reference. But the fact is that “the words of a philosopher” 
trustingly repealed hy the “Marxisl" — are the words of 
Kant. An unpleasant event! And all the more unpleasant in 
that it cannot even be explained by the “meie" influence of 
Ostwald. 

In 1904, having already managed to discard both nat- 
ural historical materialism and Ostwald, Bogdanov wrote: 

. . Jfodern positivism regards the law of causality only as 
a means of cognitively connecting phenomena into a con- 
tinuous series, only as a form of co-ordinating experience” 
(From the Pspehoiogp of Society, p. 207). Bogdanov either 
did not know, or would not admit, that this modern positiv- 
ism is agnosticism and that it denies the objective necessity 
of nature, which existed prior to, and outside of, “knowl- 
edge” and man. He accepted on faith what the German pro- 
fessors called “modern positivism.” Finally, in 1905, having 
passed through all the previous stages and the stage of em- 
pirio-crltlcism, and being already in the stage of “empirio- 
monlsm,” Bogdanov wrote: “Laws do not belong to the 
sphere of experience... they ate not given In it, but are 
created by thought as a means of organising experience, of 
harmoniousiy co-ordinating It Into a symmetrical whole” 
[Cmplrio-Monitm, I, p. 40). “Laws are abstractions of 
knowledge; and physical laws possess physical properties 
just as little as psychological laws possess psychical prop- 
erties” (ibid.). 

And so, the law that winter succeeds autumn and the 
spring winter is not given us in experience but is created by 
thought as a means of organising, harmonising, coM>rdinat- 
ing .. . what with what. Comrade Bogdanov? 

“Empitio-monism is possible only because knowledge 
actively harmonises experience, eliminaling its inflnile 
contradictions, creating for it universal organising forms, 
replacing the primeval chaotic world of elements by a de- 
rivative. ordered world of relations" (p 57). That is not true. 
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The idea that knowledge can “creale” uniTersal forms, re- 
place tlie primeval chaos by order, etc., is the idea of idcatis! 
philosophy. The world is matter moving in conformity 
to law, and our knowledge, being the highest product 
of nature, is in a position only to reflect this conformity 
to law. 

In brief, our Machians, blindly bclles-ing the “rfccnf* 
reactionary- professors, repeal the mistakes of Kantian amt 
Humean agnosticism on the question of causality and fail 
to notice cither that these doctrines are in absolute contra- 
diction to Marxism, i.e., malerialism, or that they thcmscivei 
are rolling down an inclined pbane towards idealism. 

4. TIIE “PRINCIPLE OF ECOSO.MY OP TnOlTCm" AND THE . 

PRORLEM OF TUB “UNITY OF TllE WORLD" 

“Tlie principle of 'the least expenditure of energy,’ which 
Mach, Avenariiis and many others made the basis of Ihe 
theory of kiiow|c<lge, is unquestionably a ‘Marxist’ tendency 
In epistemology." 

So Ilararov asserts in the Studies, ele., page C9. 

Tlierc Is "cennomy'’ In .Mars: there is "economy If* 
^fach. riiit is it inilevd "unquestionable" that there Is even a 
ihadosv of rescrnblance between the two? 

.\scn.srius' work, Plutosophie afs Denletj det U'cW 9^ 
rn^P detn Prinzip des kteinsten Krn/tmnpeM (I8?fl)> ** 

base seen, applies this “prinriple" In such a ss-ay that In In' 
name of "economy of Itioiigtit" sensation atone Is doelar^ 
to csiit IJolh rauvilily and “substance" (a ssoril which the 
professorial gentlemen, "for the «.ske of Importance," 
to llie clearer anti more eiact word: niallrr) are derl.irn 
“clirntnatccl" on the same plea of economy. Thus 
acnvation sri'boiit matter ami tbought ssithoiil brain. Tl- 
utlrr nons-ns* Is an attempt in «mu?gle in subfettlf* 
h’n vriirr a rew guis** Tlial ancA prcdscly Is the tharar'c 
cf this boj’c work on the celebrates! “economy of Iho”* , 

Is, as we Irste seen, generally tieknvoledjtd In phll'f'f'f"!*' 
t'ers'arr Tt'sf our MirbUn* d«t not notice the ttiUp''' 
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dealism under the “new" flag Is a fact belonging to the 
ealm of curiosities. 

In the Anofyje der EmpfitidungeB (S- 40), Mach refers 
ncidenlally to his work of 1872 on this question. And this 
voik, as we hare seen, also propounds the standpoint of 
mre subjectivism and reduces the world lo sensations. Thus, 
lolh the fundamental works which introduce this famous 
‘principle” into philosophy expound idealisml Wliat is the 
eason for this? The reason is that if the principle of econ- 
)my of thought is really made “the basis of the theory of 
mowledge.” it can lead lo nothing but subjective idealism. 
That it is more "economical” to “think” that only I and 
ny sensations exist is unqueslionabte, provided wc want to 
ntroduce such an absurd conception into epistemology. 

Is it "more economical” to “iWnV” of the atom as indi- 
I’isible, or as composed of positive and negative electrons? 
s It "more economical” to think of the Russian bourgeois 
'evolution as being conducted by the liberals or as being 
randucted against the liberals? One has only to put the queS' 
ion In order to see the absurdity, the subjectivism of apply* 
ng the category of "the economy of thought" here. Human 
.bought is "economical” only when it correctly reflects ob> 
[eclive truth, and the criterion of this correctness is practice, 
experiment and industry. Only by denying objective reality, 
hat is, by denying the foundations of Marxism, con one 
seriously speak of economy of thought in the theory of 
knowledge. 

If we turn to Mach’s later works, we shall find In them 
an interpretation of the celebrated principle which fre- 
quently amounts to its complete denial. For instance, in the 
U’flfme/e/ire Mach returns lo his favourite idea of “the 
economical nalure" of science (2nd German ed.. p. .^(56). 
Hut there he adds that wc engage in an activity not 
for the sake of the activity (p. 366; repealed on p 391): 
"the purpose of scicnUfic activity U lo present Ihe fullest. . . 
most tranquil . . . picture possible of the world” (p. 36G). If 
this is the case, the "principle of economy" is banished not 
only from the basis of epistemology, bul virtually from 
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cpisicmology generally. \Vhcn one says that Ihe pnrpose of 
science is to prcscnl a Inie piclure of Ihe world (Iranguillity 
IS entirely beside Ihc point here), one is repealing Ihe male- 
r alisf point of view. AVIicn one says this, one is admillicS 
the objcclive rcniily of Ihe world in relation lo our knoirl- 
edge, of the model in relation to the picture. To talk of 
conomij of thought in such a connection is merely to uses 
cJiimsy and pretentions iworrf in place of the word "correct- 
muddled here, as usual, and the Machians 
behold the muddle and worship iti 

In Erkenntnis und irrfum, in Ihe chapter entitled ‘‘Illus- 
tr^ions of Methods of Investigation," we read Ihe follow- 


‘complete and simplest description’ (KireWioff, 
presentation of the factual' <Mach, 
1872), the concordance of thinking and being and the mu- 
processes of thought’ (Grassmann, 
1844) all these, with slight variations, express one and the 
same thought." 

Is this not a model of confusion? “Economy of Ihougldi" 
from which Mach in 1872 Inferred that sensations ohm 
exist (a point of view which he himself subsequently was 
obliged to acknowledge an idealist one), is declared to i*® 
equivalent to the purely materialist dictum of the malke- 
maticinn Grassmann regarding Ihe necessity of co-ordinat- 
ing thinking and being, equivalent lo Ihe simplest descrip" 
tion (of an objective realilg, Ihe e.xistence of which it never 
occurred lo KirchhoiT lo doubll). 

Such an application of Ihc principle of “economy 0| 
thought’' is but an example of Mach’s curious philosopWe-at , 
w.avcrings. And if such curiosities and lapses are eliminate''. 
Ihe idcnlisi character of "the principle of Ihe economy of 
IlioughJ” becomes unquestionable. For example, the Kant- 
ian Ilonigswald. confrorerting the philosophy of Mach. 
greets his “principle of economy” as an approach to the 
•Kantian circle of ideas” (Dr. Rlch.ird HenigswaM, 2ur 
Kritik der Maehseben PhiJosophle. Berlin 1903, S. 27). And. 
in truth. If we do not recognise Ihe objective reality given 
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js in our sensations, whence are we to derive the “principle 
)f economy” it not from the aabjectJ Sensations, of course, 
lo not cootain any ‘‘economy.” Hence, thought gives us 
lomething which is not contained in sensations! Hence, the 
‘principle of economy" is not taLen from experience (i.c., 
icnsationsl, hut precedes all experience and, like a Kantian 
category, constitutes a logical condition of experience 
llonigswald quotes the followng passage from the Analyse 
der Empfindungeni “We can from our bodily and spirit- 

ual stability infer the stability, the uniqueness of determi- 
nation and the uniformity of the processes of nature" 

[p. 238) . And, indeed, the subjective-idealist character of siicli 
propositions and the kinship of Mach to Petzoldt, who has 
gone to the length of apriorism, are beyond a\l shadow of 
doubt. 

In connection with "the principle of the economy of 
Ihcuaht." the Idealist Wundt very aptly characterised Mach 
as "Kant turned Inside out” (Systematfsche Phitosophle, 
Leipzig 1907, S. 128). Kant has a priori and experience, Mach 
has experience and o priori, for Mach’s principle of the econ- 
omy of thouglit is essentially apriorism (p. 13D). The con- 
nection (VerknOplunQ) is cither in things, as nn "objective 
law at nature {and this Mach cmphaticatty rejects] , or else 
it U a subjective principle of description" (p. 120). The 
principle of economy witli Mach is $u)>jcctivc and lommt 
wie atit der PUlole yerc/iosscn— appears nobody knows 
whence — as a teleological principle which may have a diver- 
sity ol meanings Ip. t3t). As you see. experts in philoso- 
phical terminology arc not as naUe as our M.'ichians, who 
are Mindly prepared to believe that 9 “new" term can elim- 
inate t!\c contrast l«lwecn suhjecUvism and objcclivism, 
between idealism and materialism. 

rinally, let us turn to the English philosopher James 
Ward, who without circumlocution calls himself a spirilual- 
Isl monisl. lie does not controvert Mach, but, as we shall sec 
later, uiiiisei the entire Maehian trend In piivslcs in his fight 
against materialism. And he definitely declares that in Mach 
•The criterion of simplicity . . . is in Uie main subjective, not 
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ol)jrcli»c" {Snltifnlhm atnl Aynoitlclsm. Vol. I. 3fd ei 

I*. n2). 

Tlinj llic principle nf Ihc economy of lliouclit as Ific tar^ 
of cpislcmolnjfy plcasctl liic fieman Kanllani and Enjliili 
SJ 1 rHiialisli will not srrm ♦tfan;:c aflcr all lliat has b«a 
Slid nl'O'o. Thai pcnple nfio arc desirous of Iicinj MarrhtJ 
snmild link the (Hjhlical economy of Ihe malcrialht Ma« 
Willi Inc rplslcmfiln^ical economy of Mach is simply ludi- 
croui. 

^ II would he opproprialc here lo lay a few words ahool 
■Ihe unily of Ihe world." On this rjucslion .Mr, P. Veshke 
vich strikin;;ly czemptines — for ihe lhoits.andlh lime prr* 
haps — Ihe nhisnial confusion ercale<l hy our Machians. 
Engels, in his replies lo Duhrin?, who had 

deduced llic nnily of the world from ihe unily of Ihotishh 
ns follows: "Tlic real unily of ihe world consists In its mal^ 
rmllty, and this is proved not hy a few JiiRslinff phrases, bni 
by n long and protrnclesi development of philosophy and 
naliiral science" (p. 53). Mr. Yushkcvich dies iMs passage 
and rclorls: "First of all il Is nol dear what Is meant here 
by Ihe assertion that ‘the unity of the world consists to to 
materiality' ” {op. cit., p. 52). 

Cliarming, Is it not? This Individual undertakes publicly 
to prate about the philoso{»liy of Marxism, and then declares 
that tlic most clcmenlary propositions of maleriallsm are 
“not clear” lo himi Engels showed, using Duhring as an 
example, that any philosophy that claims to be comisled 
can deduce the unity of Uic world either from Ihoughl-^ia 
which case it is helpless against spiritualism and Udeis® 
{Anti’DQhring, p. 63), and its arguments become mere 
phrase-juggling — or from Ihe objective reality which esito 
outside us, which in the theory of knowledge has long g®**® 
under the name of matter, and which is studied by natural 
science. It is useless lo speak seriously lo an individual to 
whom such a thing is "not clear," for he says il is 
clear” in order fraudulently to evade giving a genuine au- 
swer to Engels’ clear materialist position. And, doing so, n® 
talks pure Diihringian nonsense about ‘‘the cardinal poslu- 
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lale ot the fundamental homogeiicily and connection of be- 
ing" (Vushkevich. op. cit., p. 5i), about postulates being 
"proposilions" of which "it would not be exact to say that 
they have been deduced from experience, since scientific 
cipcrience is possible only because they arc made the basis 
of invesligaUon" (op. cU). This is nothing but twaddle, for 
If this individual had the sIikIiIcsI respect for the printed 
word be would detect tbe idtalitt character in general, and 
the Kontion character In patticular of the idea that there 
can be postulates which are not taken from experience and 
without which experience is impossible A jumble of words 
culled from diverse hooks and coupled with the obvious 
errors of the materialist Dlcligcn — such is the “philosopliy" 
of Mr. Vushkevicli and his like. 

l,et us rather examine the argument for the unity of the 
world expounded by a serious cmpiriixriticist, Joseph 
I’droldt. Section 29. Vol. II. of his £in/i3/iruny is termed: 
"Tlie Tendency to a Uniform (cinheilheh; Conception of the 
llcatni of Knowledge; (he postulate of the Unique Determi- 
nation of All Tliat Happens." And here ore n few samples 
of his line o( teascnlng. . Only in unity can one find 
that natural end beyond whicli no thought can go ond in 
which, consequenUy, thought, i! it takes into consideration 
•II the facts of llic given sphere, can reach quiescence" 
(p 79). "... It is lieyond doubt that nature does not always 
rrvpoDil to the demand for unitg, but it Is equally lieyond 
doubt that In many eaves it alrradv ullsfln the demand 
for tjuirterncf and It must lie held, 'in accordance with alt 
our previous Investigatlonv that nature in all pTubability 
will satisfy this demand In Hie future in all eaves. Hence. 
11 would !>e more correct to descnlie the actual soul behav- 
iour as a striving for states of stabitily ralbrr than as a 
strliing for unlly. . . . the principle of the slates of sta!>ilily 
g.xa farther and deeper .. llarcieri proposal to put the 
kingdom of the prf.tista alongside tbe plant and animal 
khirt«->m is an untenable •olntion for it creates iwo new 
rtittlctthies In place of the former one d.frictilly: wliilf for- 
merly the bounJafT (letwrern the ptanlv and anltnaU was 
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tisfa fram**!?'!!.'* impossible (o demarcale IJiepro- 

animals.... Obviously, such i 
miisf !n (^’^dgullig)^ Such ambiguity of concepts 

there he tiff Tf ^ anolher be eliminated, if only, should 

pedalhts nr agreement between the 

speciabsts or by a majority vole” (pp. 80-81). 

Pefzoldt evident that the empirio-criiicist 

bt fSr ll ? Diihring. But we must 

scient/firfrf •?" Petzoldt at least has sufficied 

trend ttnfl- materialism as a phiiosophical 

he dfif« ^ decisively in all his works. At least, 

nf himself to the extent of posio? 

dio?r.H>*“ declaring that the most elementary 

is ‘‘not T '*•« fwodamenlal philosophical trends 
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In of objecllve realilj-, l.e., nia»« 

innvli.i'i” *”'^opendcnlly of oiir mind, malerialjjm mini al«i 
irnnn/tf ." 1 °®"'’°,"“ olijcclivc pcaliij of lima and spatn 
]?dM tl'n, 1 1°^?'° “ •'“"'ionira, o'hlah In Ihlf iltiMU" 
11.^.^^ - I losardj lime and space nol as olijec- 

„in ?n ’ '■'">>»» nnderslandias. » 

lini. •’".’'■ecn llie loo fundamental philosophical 

tvrJis. ” riV* *s also quile clearly recognised by 

si[r"ri?n.!„i.'!^°**.‘*“‘"’® “re In any way con- 


11 • , «»erse trends who arc In any 

siilent thinkers. Let us begin with the materialisU. 
nt nx ^ ^ hme," says Feuerbach, “are nol mere forms 
of plienorneru but essential conditions f llVje/wbet/j/i^wn- 
i’ ‘ ° ‘ II. S. 332 ). Bcgarding the sensible 

orid we know Ibrough aematlons ns objeclire reality. 
iJ^axn rejects the phenomenalisi (as Jfueb 

f.\n. -11 conception) or tbe agnostic (as Engel/ 

cans it| conception of space and time. Just ns things or M* 
if.if.if "f! phenomena, not complexes of sensations, 

'jcclive realities acting on our senses, so space and lime 
■ re not mere forms of phenomena, but obieclivcly real forms 
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I l»cing. There H nolhingin Ihc wotWbut maUer In motson. 
nd mailer in motion cannot move oUicr»ise Ilian in space 
ad time. Human conccjifloni of space nnd time arc relative, 
ut IheM rtlalise conceptions go to compound alisotutc 
uth Tlir«e rclaVoc conceptions. In their development, move 
iwardi absolute Irulli and approach nearer and nearer to 
. Tlic mutability of human coneeptions of space and lime 
o tooie tclutcs llic objective reality of space and lime than 
ic mutability of scientific knosktedge of the struclure and 
inns of matter in motion refutes the ohicctive reality of 
le rsicmal world. 

l'.ns<li, ciiHnins the Ineuniistent and muddled material* 
t llubiinp.catthrs him on the very point where he speaks 
J the rlianpe Jn the Wen of time (a question beyond conln»- 
rrs) for rrmtrmporary philosophers of any importance 
irii of llic moil ilit'rr*f pliilosopliical trends) but riw/ea a 
ifcet answer to the question', arc space and time real or 
hat, and ate nur rrlatise conerptiom of space and time 
ffro/lmchoai to objevtiscly iml lonns ol l>einR: or are 
icy oidr proilucti of the dcsflopine. organising and Iiar- 
looislng human mind? Tins and this alone is the basic 
■isicnuJojiical prehtem cm which the truly fundamental 
tk'.l >v<]d)iral trends arc disldcd lingris. in .tnfi-Dd/irinj, 
1}!' -XVe aic here not In the least concerned as In nhal 
ms rhsner in llrrr Duhrinc's limd Ttir subject at issue is 
‘I ttic Ideo ef iinir. f'ui rmf lime, whtch Heir nuhrlng can- 
't s i.l t,’ wv If < J *«» cheaply Jt ♦ . liy she use r>{ such phta'ia 
1 tin- suu'.sto.is C/f OUT c-nerpsions)'' Jop nf, p. f.2), 
n. * ■inilt s<vin so clear that rsen the VusbVcsicbcs 
r -i.ll I*- »lOr i-i m»p the essence cf the matter! Hnccls 
Is sjji afs'mt llulinng the prsqnsstUon of rcnJify which U 
s'cts’ls aorepltil be and s>!a>oui to estry mitrrlabsl. r»r . 
r *d-peli>t siat 's *•< t.»nr. »nj a»sw that one mnnof rtrof-r 
ett rmsii'in tv dcmsl of thh propos-Uion cimlr Irs' 
■tme ri the rhsnsc ia the idnt cf space as! hme,’Thc 
Ml ti ii'-.i i! m lj-p.Ii denies the rert-sv-iy ani scientific 
I >•> ril tiiu.r,psiM-i\ snsa !»,# clianpr and drssl'ipnjcnl o! 
.» sA-.s s< S.,a» and spare, tart that « e ahouU p re a coa- 
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sistcnl niiswcr to the cpisicinologica! question, vi:., the qu» 
lion of tlic source nnil ^igiiiiicancc of human knowledge m 
geiurnl. Any mo«Ienilcly inleliigenl jiliilosopfiica! WcaUsI— 
niid Engels wlicn he speaks of idealists lias in mind we 
great consistent idealists of classical philosophy — will reaa3y 
admit the development of our ideas of time and space; w 
\vo\jld not cease to he «n ulenltst for thinking, for eiamP'C- 
tliat <iur des eloping ideas of lime and space arc apprMfn- 
ing towards llic absolute idea of time and space, and so 
forth. It is impossible to hold consistently to a slJindpoiin 
in p1iitoso])hy which is inimical to all forms of fidcism an 
idealism if we do not definitely and resolutely recognise ttu 
our developing notions of lime and space reflect an onjee 
lively real time and space; that here, too, as in general, the. 
are approaching objective truth. , . „ 

“The basic forms of all being.*’ Eiigeb aomi^n 
Duhriiig, “arc space and lime, and esislence out of 
just as gross an absurdity as existence out of space ( P 

Wliy was it necessary for Engels, in the first 
quotation, to repeat Feuerbach almost literally and, in 
second, to recall the struggle which Feuerbach ^ 

successfully against the utter absurdities of •***^^*“’, 
Diihring, as oncseesfroni this samechapler of EngeU, 
not gel the ends of his philosophy to meet without reso -j 
now to the “final cause” of the svorld, now to the 'j 
impulse” (which is another expression for the 
“God.” Engels says). Duhring no doubt J.ns 

materialist and aflidsi no less sincerely than our Mac 
want to be Marxists, hut he tms unable consislenliy * 
velop the philosopl)»cal point of view dial would rea j 
the ground from under the idealist and theist 
Since he did not recognise, or, at least, did not i, 

clearly and distinctly (for he wavered and was muda 
this question), the objective reality of time and 
not accidental but inevitable that Diihring should * i.j-”; 

an inclined plane to “final causes” and “initial *^P ...j, 
for he had deprived himself of the objective criterion 
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JTCvcnls one going beyond Ihc bounds of lime an<l space. H 
--'itne and space arc only concepls, man, who created them, 
’s justified in beyond Iheir bounds, and bourgeois pro- 
’-/ '^cssors are justified in receiving salaries from reactionary 
-'[ovcrnmcnls lor defending the right to go l>cyond tJtesc 
..-.'sounds, for direclly or Indirectly defending me<ii®sal “wls 
,5 '.urdity." 

' ■? Engels pointed out to Diiltring that the denial of the nb- 
'.j^ectise reality of time and space is theoretically philosoplii- 
' '--al confusion, wtiilc practically It is capitulation to, or impo- 
' * .^ence in face of, fideism. 

' ■ { Ikhold now llie “teachings" of “recent posilisiMn ' on 
,'his suhjecl. Wc read in Mach* “.Spare and lime are sscll- 
•- ^,srdcrc<f fwa/i/j/cord/je/ej ssstems of scries of sensations ' 
7^, (.VeeJifinil, 3 Atifiage, S. 408). This is palpable idealist non 
. 1 * ssnse, swclt os inevitably follows from the doctritse that 1 «h 1 - 
, tJ- ses arc complexes of sensations. .According In Jfacli. it is 
man with Ids sensations that exists in s|,!ief ond lime. 
' jbm space and lime llial exist in man. that depend upon man 
, S' ind are geiieraletl liy man lie feels lb.it be is falling Inlo 
jdcalism, o«\il "rcsistv" bv making 0 host of resers .dions nml. 
r* ^iike DQhring, btirsing the question iindi'r lengths ilistpiisi- 
lions (sec especially nrkrnnlntt iind Irrtum) on the muta- 
/‘‘lillily of our crmecjitions of sp-aee and lime, their relatisllv. 
' and so forlh. Hut tbW docs iiol save turn, and cannoi sasp 
fsir smecan really overcome t!»o idealist jwstlion on this 
•” '^rjiicslion only by ri'cognising the ohjcclhe n-ahiv of space 
"^*',and time .tnd this ^f.^^h will not do at anv price lie ron- 
'__,.^|Stnicls bis epislem’ilogiral thrors of limp and space on the 
/ != prlneiplp of irlalislsn*, and Ibal is all In the serv nalnre 

/'f things such a cmstroclmis can lead to mXtiing tmt iiili- 

* ^ ^j'^eliie i<lealism, as wr base already made elear «brn sj>eat,. 
-■'’j’, ing of Ahsnhile am! rrlalise Inilh 

^ », Uesis'.ing tbe Idealist eonelitslons wb'di Ines-ii.iblv follow 

. bU premises. Math argue ' »t Kant and insists 

• th.it our eoneeplion of . ’ , Jj-ed from esperienee 

' and Jrr .. 'Hi. SS5t Tut if o’p 

4 ' c.'iketiie reality Is no' ' In fas Marti tearlwi). 
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such an ohjeclion lo Kant docs not in iJic Icasl destroy Itr 
Bcncrat position of ngnoslirism in the case either of Kapt or 
of Mach. If our conceplion of space is taken from eipcrieo« 
and is not a rcncclioii of objective reality outside us, Mach* 
theory is idealistic. TIic existence of nature in time, meas- 
ured in millions of years, prior to the appearance of bus 
and human experience, shows how absurd this iiealn 
theory is. . 

“In a physiological respect," writes Mach,_ "fi™® 
space arc systems of sensations of orientation which , 
with scnsc-pcrccplions determine the discharge (Aos!6s^3_ 
of biologically purposive reactions of adaptation. In “ 
cal respect, time and space are interdependencies of physin 
elements” (iWd., p. 434). . . „ 

The relativist Mach contincs himself to an 
of the concept of time in its various aspeclsl And p 
D iihring he gels nowhere. If "elcnients" ore scnsaliooSi 
the dependence of physical elements upon each 
not exist outside of man, and could not have *?***”.^--. 
to man and prior to organic matter. If the sensations f 
and space can give man a biologically purposive 
this can only be so on the condition that these *®®*^*^ 
reflect an objective reality outside man: man could pe 
have adapted himself biologically lo the environment i 
sensations had not given him an objecliveig correct 
tation of that environment. The theory of space an 
is inseparably connected with the answer lo the fundam ^ 
question of epistemology: are our sensations images ® .'^9 
ics and things, or are bodies complexes of our sensa 1 
Mach merelj- blunders about between the two 
In modem physics, he says, Newton’s idea of 
time and space prevails (pp. 442-44), of time and 
such. Tills idea seems "to us" senseless, Mach 
apparently not suspecting the existence of malerialists 
of a materialist theory of knowledge. But in 
claims, this view was harmless (unschod/icA, p- 44^1 
therefore for a long time escaped criticism. . 

This naive remark regarding the harmlessness 0 
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materialist view betrays Mach completely. Firstly, it is not 
true that for a “long time” the idealists did not criticise this 
view. Mach simply ignores the struggle between the idealist 
and materialist theories of knowledge on this question; he 
evades giving a plain and direct statement of these two 
views. Secondly, by recognising “the harmlessness” of the 
materialist views he contests, Mach thereby in fact admits 
their correctness. For if they were incorrect, how could they 
have remained harmless throughout the course of centuries? 
What has become of the criterion of practice with which 
Mach attempted to Oirt? The materialist view of the objec- 
tive reality of time and space can be “harmless” only be- 
cause natural science does not transcend the bounds of time 
and space, the bounds of the material world, leaving this 
occupation to the professors of reactionary philosophy. Such 
"harmlessness" is equivalent to correctoess. 

It is Mach's Idealist view of space and time that is ''harm- 
ful," for, in the first place. It opens the door wide for fide- 
ism ond, in the second place, seduces Mach himself into 
(Irawlng^rcactionary conclusions. For instance, in 1872 Mach 
wrote that “one does not have to conceive of the chemical 
elements in a space of three dimensions" {Erhaltung der 
Arbeit, S. 29, repeated on p. 65). To do so would show us 
"what an unnecessary restriction we impose upon ourselves 
There is no more necessity to think of what is mere thought 
fdas bfo^ CrdoeitJe) spatially, that is to say, in relation to the 
visible and tangible, than there is to think of it in a definite 
pitch” ip. 27). "The reason why a satisfactory theory of 
electricity has not yet been established is perhaps because 
we have insisted on esplalning electrical phenomena in 
terms of molecular processes In a three-dimensional space" 
(p. 30). 

From the standpoint of the straightforward and un- 
muddled Machism which kfach openly advocated in 1872, 
It Is ifidispulablc that if molecules, atoms. In a word, chemic- 
al elements, cannot be perceived, they ore "mere thought” 
(das blafl Gedachtc). \i so, and If space and lime have no 
ohirctive renlilv. It ii obvious that if Is not es«en(i.n1 to think 
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of atoms spaiialtyl Lei physics and chcmisirj' ‘‘rfsirict 
themselves” to a fhree*dimensional space in which maltff 
moves; for the explanation of electricity, liowcser, we oat 
seek its elements in a space which is not Ihree-dimensionar 
That our Afachians should circiimspeclly avoid all refer 
ence to this absurdity of Mach’s, although he repeals ii 
in 1906 (Erl:enntma und Irrium, 2 AiiOagc, S. 418). h 
derstandablc, for oiherw’ise they would have to raise t*!* 
question of the idealist and materialist views of space poial 
blank, without evasions and without attempting to 
cilc” these nnl.igoiiistic positions. It is likewise iinilersfanir 
able that in the 'scronlies, when Mach was .still enl'^v 
unknown and when even “orthodox jihysieists” refined M 
publish ids articles, one of the chiefs of the immanenli'l 
school, .Anton von Leclair. should tnprrly have irired upo'’ 
preciaely this argument of .Mach’s ns a iioleworlhy renun- 
ciation of luatcri.'ilism ami a recognition of hlenlisinf Fur*’ 
that lime LKi-dr had not yet Invented, or ha«I not 
rois-ofl from .Scliiqipc and Schii}>erl-Soldi-rn, or J. 
the “new” loliriqiirl, “immanenlisi school,” hiit^ phlni'J 
raljftl himself a crUicnl idealnl * This uniHinlsociil odvoeaf'’ 
of fideism, wlm openly preached it in Ids philov'phteai 
works, iDirnetliilcly procl.ilniei| .M,ich a great philosop'iri’ 
iMvausc of these statements, n “res-oliitiiinary In th*’ he'* 
sense of the ssonl ’ (p 25'.?). and he was ohsolulelv right 
Mach’s afgumrnt amoiitils to deserting srienre- for fidrisnt 
Science was seeking, !•‘>ll^ In IS72 and in 1900, h now seek- 
in? and Is discoTcfing— at least it ii yrofi/w/ Ua uxiy tcfWOM 
— I.'jc atom of rUfttidtv. the electron, in thriT iJimen'Ionnl 
space Scimee docs md douhl lh.it the siihsl.snce It Is in- 
srsJigatins cslifi In thre»*-d men'ion.il sp.ice and. hence, Ih^t 
tli» f>ar1rf-|es ft tUit sulnUnre. althongfi tliey he so sni.lH 
liial »«- ca'-nol s-e them, most atso ''nceess-ifily'’ esi'f 1" 
this thrre-ii ir.eni.'ioaJ space 'siiwe 1H72. during the roiirsc 
c/ t? ret* d'-e-j Vs r.f slui<en«lo-ls an,! d ttthn ( seienti/le W 
I SM [>r Krtflumus 4'a r»/a S ,/«/u70»o»‘ 

im rf'C paa maJ K an^ulnhaon himni'ai- 

rrc t fT»r 
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cesses in the problem of Ibe stniclurc of inatfer. Hie male- 
rialisl view of space and lime has remained “harmless,” i.e., 
compatible, as heretofore, sviUi science, while the contrary 
siew of Macli and Co was a “harmful" capitulation to the 
position of fideism. 

In his Mechanik, Mach defends the mathematicians who 
are insesHgating the problem of conceivable spaces with n 
dimensions; he defends them against the charge of drawing 
“preposterous” conclusions from their investigations. The 
defence is absolutely and undoubtedly jiist, but see the 
epistemological position Mach lakes up in this defence Re- 
cent mathematics, Mach says, has raised the very important 
and useful question of a space of n dimensions as a conceiv- 
able space; nevertheless, three-dimensional space remains 
the only "real c.ase'' fEm ivirlUcher Fall) (3rd German cd., 
pp. 483-85). In vain, therefore, "have many theologians, who 
experience difficulty in deciding where to place hell,” as 
well 08 the apiriluaUsts, sought to derive advantage from the 
fourth dimension (iOid.). 

Very good! Mach refuses to'join company wilb the thco> 
loginns and tlic spiritualists Out how does he dissociate him- 
self from them in liis Iheorg of knowledge'^ By staling that 
three-dimensional space alone is real' But what sort of de- 
fence is it against the lhrologi.ans and their like o’hen you 
deny objcclh'C reality to space and time’ Wiy, it comes to 
this, that when you have to dissociate yourself from the 
spiritualists you resort to lacii borrowings from the mate- 
rialists. For t!\c materialists, l>% vecogiusing tlic real world, 
the mailer wc percciic, as an ob/eclioc reality, base the right 
to conclude therefrom Rial no human concept, whatever its 
purpose, is valid if it goes beyond the lioiinds of lime and 
space. Rut you Machian gentlemen deny the ubji-clnc valid- 
ity of “reality” when you combat materialism, yet secretly 
introduce it again when you liave to combat an idealism 
that is consistent, fearless and frank thrtnightiul. If in the 
relative conception of lime and space Ibere is nothing but 
rclallvlly. if there is no objeclivc reality (ir. reality inde- 
pendent of man and mankind) rcfleclH by lliese relative 
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concepts, why should mankind, why should fhe majorily of 
mankind, not he entitled (o conceive of beings outside lime 
and space? If Mach is enlilled to seek atoms of electricity, 
or atoms in general, oufiiWc three-dimensional space, why 
should the majority of mankind not he entitled to seek the 
atoms, or the foundations of morals, outside three-dimen- 
sional space? 

“There has ncs’er been an accoucheur who has helpen 
a delivery' by means of the fourth dimension," Mach goes 
on to say. 

An excellent argument — but only' for those who reganJ 
the criterion of practice as a confirmation of the objeelwt 
truth and objective reality of our perceptual world- If 
sensations give us an objectively true image of the external 
world, existing Independently of us, the argument based on 
the accoucheur, on human practice generally, Is valid. Bo' 
if so, Machism as a philosophical trend is not valid-^ 

“I hope, however," Mach continues, referring to h'* 
of 1872, "that nobody will defend ghost-stories (die aWK 
einer Spukgeschiebte bestreitfn) with the l)eJp of wha! I have 
said and written on this subject.” . 

One cannot hope that Napoleon did not die on 1^,;' 
1821. One cannot liopc that Machism will not be used m 'h® 
service of “ghost-stories” when it lias alre.idy served an 
continues to serve the immanenlistsi 

And not only the immanentisis, as we shall see later- 
Philosophical idealism is nothing but a disguised and - 
lished ghost-story. Look .’ll llic French and English repre- 
sentatives of empfrlo-crilicisni. who are less flowery* 1 ® 
the German representatives of this philosophical trend- 1 oi • 
card says that the concepts space and time are relative an 
that it follows (for non-materialists “it follows” indeed! 
‘‘nature does not impose them upon us, but we impose t le 
upon nature, for we find them convenient” (op- cll.. V- 
Does this not justify the exultation of the German I'*''*’ . 

Does tills not confirm Engels’ statement that 
philosophical doctrines must lake either nature or lium 
thought ns primary’ 
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The views of \hc English Machist Karl Pearson are quite 
definite. He s.iys: “Of lime as of space we c.innol assert a 
real existence: it is not in ihings Init in our mode of per- 
ceiving lliem” (op. cf(., p. 184^. Tliis is idealism, pure and 
simple. “Like space, II [timej appears to us ns one of the 
plans on which that great sorting-machine, the human per- 
ceptive faculty, arranges its material” (ibid.). Pearson’s final 
conclusion, expounded as usual in clear and precise theses, 
is as follows: "Space and lime arc not realilies of the phe- 
nomenal world, but the modes under which we perceive 
things apart. They arc not infinitely large nor infinitely di- 
visible, but are essentially limited by the contents of our 
perception” (p. 191, summary of Chapter V on Space and 
Time). 

This conscientious and scrupulous foe of materialism, 
with whom, we repeat. Mach frequently expresses his com- 
plete agreement and who in his turn explicitly expresses his 
agreement with Klocti, Invents no specint signboard for his 
philosophy, and without the least ambiguity names Hume 
and Kaol as the classics from whom he derives his philo- 
«phlcal trendl (p. 192). 

And while in Ilussia there are naive people who believe 
that Machism has provided a “new” solution of the problem 
of space and lime, In English writings we find that scientists, 
on the one hand, and idealist philosophers, on the other, at 
once took up a definite position in regard to Karl Pearson. 
Here, for example, is the opinion of Lloyd Morgan, the 
biologist; “Physics as such accepts the phenomenal world 
as external to, and for its purposes independent of, the mind 
of the investigator. ... He (Professor Pearson] is forced to 
a position which is largely idealistic. . . "Physics, as a 
science, is wise. I take it, iit dealing with space and time 

f’’opkly objective terms, and I think the biologist may 
sWl discuss the distribution of organisms in space and the 
geologist their distribution in time, without pausing to re- 
”nnd their readers that after all they arc only dealing with 
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srnM'-itHprr^'ldiH ninl <lorr<l vmtc impmttnnt nnd crrtiin 
f«)riin t>f prrtf |itl<in. . . All (liU may lx* lrnr ctioHRli. b<il *1 
U otJl of |i1:icr riJlirr in {ih>4ic« nr hinlo;^” fp. 301). LJoj'J 
MnrKan fi n rfprrirnfallvr of iJjr l.)n»! of nRno^tifinn 
KnK<‘N c:i1h 'MinmrfarMl (natrrinli«m.’‘ and liowerer ‘‘cnn- 


riliiitnrv" llu* (rndi-nrir^ of »iicf» a pId)o«opliy arc, nctrrthr- 
lcj< It firntnl Irtifm^tililr la frconeitn Prnnnn’x rictcr 
'cicncc. Willi lVar>on "llic mind i« (Ir^t (n space, and then 
.'•pacr in il.*' says nnoDu-r critic.' "Tlierp can l»c no douM, 
rcninrkcil a drfcnder of |•^•arv»l1. II. J. Hyle. “llial the doe- 
Iriiic ns to Die nature of space and time wfdeli is associated 
willi ttie name of Kant Is llic most Important positive addi- 
tion svliicli lias liccn made to ilie idealistic llieory of humao 
krmwiedffc .since H»e <l.t\s of nisftop ficrkelcj'.' and it If ®”e 
of tlie noteworthy features of the Cmmmaf of .Wrrcc that 
lierc, perliajis for the first time in the writings of English 
men of science, sve find at once a full recognition of the 
general trutli of Kant’s doctrine, o short Imf clear esposilion 
of it....”* 

Thus we find tlial in England Ihc Macldans themselresi 
their ads'crsar/ei among the sclentisli, and their adherents 
among the professional philosophers do not entertain e«n 
a s/itidoiv of doubt ns to Ihc idealistic character of Machs 
doctrine of time and space. Only a few Russian svTiters, 
would-be Marxists, failed "to notice” tt. 

“Many of Engels’ particular views,” V. Bazarov, for in- 
stance, writes, in the 5/«diVs (p. 07), "as for csample, his 
conception of 'pure' lime and space, are nosv obsolete. 

Yes, indeed! Tlie s-iews of the materialist Engels are nm' 
obsolete, J)ut the s'iews of the idealist Pearson and t c 
muddled idealist Mach are very modcml The most cunoii 
thing of all is that Bazarov docs not even doubt 
views of space and time, viz., the recognition or denia 
their objective reality, can be classed among 
tnews,” in conIradislincUon to the "startin'; point of 
world outlo ok’’ spoken of l»y this author in his next sentence- 

1 J M. Bentley, The PhilotopMail ftew/ew. Vo! '’1. IfiS:, P SW 

* B T. Byte, Natarnt SHrnce, Anjai*! P- 
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Ihich Fnl.l ‘ or 

Slosorhf Inrefcrc.ice to Gennaa 

SnrT^^t®^^'' ciRl, ties For lo contraU the ‘■slarlinf; 
heir "nlrr 7 * tnsels malcrialiU world outlook with 
ipacc ojijoelirc rwlity of lime and 

mT.Lo .. as though yon were to con- 

S -iarlieSr '’? 

oclrin/«r To sever Engels’ 
iSrineS ,1''®.°^^''^*' ° from h,s 

‘thin "t f ' ‘*‘e, transformation ofthingsdn-thcmselves” into 
ule truth ,! 11 ‘ woffn'tion of objective and ahso- 

ioM an 1 t ' 1^ reality given us in our sensa- 

indn.^«„tf, rpcognilion of objective law, causality 

0 an uni • integral philosophy 

««<=«»ans. nazarov erred in 
'hd aT)Me"?h«r tnulability of human conceptions of time 
luUbimv delusively relative character, with the im- 
ind snacl ^I*! nature ciisl only in time 

ented^bv'thr* outside lime and space, as in- 

he ignomif^n^V^V* maintained by the imagination of 
rderll ®i ‘’"'^''•radden mass of humanity, are dis- 
'seless^nSo^”’ philosophical idealism— 

f sc social system. The teachings 

ositioS of fn^i slrtic ure of mailer, on the chemical com- 
ohe^Lk/r. o'om and the electron, may and 

M '"on « unable to sub- 

ever berom *’"‘ 1 ’“, children by platonic love alone 
hjeelive reTlitv°^f"r ‘ “ P*'''®^"Phy >hat denies the 

ally roller^ *P^‘* '* absurd, as inlrinsi- 

ho^arlirippc^ f I? '* ’*’® denial of these latter truths, 
hole^. k '® Idealists and the agnostics are on the 
T'harisee^*’"‘‘'‘'‘*' '"mons on platonic love of 

vilv^of'^nf,’^ dluslrate this distinction between the rela- 
PPosilion whhr?k* 1“^ 'Ir"^ ®P®” absolute 

‘alerialist a^d /,?plr of epistemology, between the 

“Ole a chaS-fpr® • ‘ question. I shall further 

a characfenslic passage from a very old and very 
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purr 'Vrupirlo-crinclit,** natnci}’, Ihr Ilitmean Schttl/e-Arne- 
siftrmiit mlici wrolr in 1703: 

'if wc Infer 'Ihinct miltidr ii«' from Idrai and Ihouirfi^ 
wilhln u<. [Ihrn) spner nnd lime ate somelfilng real and 
nclij;ilJy rxhiin;? onitidr »/». for the existence of l/odits eaa 
Iw roiicrlvrd only In nn rsUlin^ (vorlinniltnen) apace, tai 
Ihc rxi%lcncc of clianers only in on fSMiing time" {op- 

p. too). 

exactly! WiiJe firmly rrjrcHnR malcrbliira. and <ren the 
sli^’Iilnt ronentJon in malrrialiim, Schul/r, Jhe follower <“ 
Hume, descriltcd In 1702 the rclnllon liclwcen the queitioB 
of apnee and time ariil the question of an objeclire reality 
outside MS Just as ff»c ninteriafist Engels described it fa JW* 
(tile last preface to dnfM)i1Arin>7 is dated May 23, 1801). 
Tills does not mean that during these hundre*! years our 
Ideas of time and space have iinderRone no ebange, or that 
a vast nnioiint of new material li.ns not been pthered on the 
rfeoefopmenf of these hfeas (material to which both I'orwW* 
lov-Chcrnov and Voroslillov-ValcDliiiov refer as supposedly 
refuting EngcU). This does mean that the relation beMcen 
materialism and agnosticism, os fundamental trends in 
philosophy, could not have changed. In spile of nil the “new 
names p.Traded hy our MacJiiaris. 

And Hogdanov too contributes absolutely nothing but 
"new" names lo Ihc old philosophy of idealism and opos- 
ticism. Wien he repeats the arguments of ffering and 5faeh 
on the ditTerence between physiological and geometrical 
space, or between perceptual and abstract space {Empirio- 
Monism, Bk. I, p. 20), lie Is fully repealing the mistake of 
Duhring. It is one thing, how, with the help of various 
organs, man perceives space, and Iiou’, in the course of a long 
hisforical development, nf>s(rac( Ideas of space are derived 
from these perceptions; it is an entirely dilTerent thing 
whether there Is an objective reality Independent of man* 
kind which corresponds to these perceptions and conceptions 
of mankind. This latter question, allhough it is the only 
philosophical question, Bogdanov “did not notice” beneath 
the mass nf detailed investigations on the foimer question. 
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IfiO 

and he was Ihcrcforc unable clearly lo disliogulsh belween 
l^n^els’ roalcrialism and Mach's confusion. 

Time, like space, is "a form of social>co-ordination of the 
experiences of dilTcrcnl people," their “objectivity" lies in 
Iheir "general significance" {ibid., p. 31). 

Tills is absolutely false. Itcligion also has general signifi- 
eance as expressing the social co-ordination of the expen- 
nce of the larger section of humanity. lint there is no objec- 
re reality that corresponds lo the teachings of religion, for 
xampic, on the past of the earth and the creation of the 
world. There is an objective reality that corresponds to the 
caching of science (altliough it is as relatis'c at every stage 
a the derclopmcnl of science as every stage in the develop- 
nenl of religion Is relative) that the earth existed prior to 
>ny society, prior to man, prior to organic matter, and that 
t has existed for n definite lime and In a definite space in 
Tlation to the oilier planets. According lo Bogdanov, various 
orms of space and time adapt tliemscives to roan’s experi- 
ence and his perceptive faculty. As a matter of fact, just the 
■overse Is Irue: our "experience” and our perceptions adapt 
nemselvcs more and more to obieeliue space and time, and 
'ffitet them ever more correctly and profoundly 


6, FREEDOM AND NECF.SSITY 

On pages 140-41 of the Studies, A Lunacharsky quotes 
be argument given by Engels in AnU-Diihring on this ques- 
lon and fully endorses the "remarkably precise and apt” 
lalemenl of the problem made by Engels in that “wonder- 

P^Se” of the work mentioned.’ 

There is, indeed, much that is wonderful here And even 
norc “wonderful” is the fact that neither Lunacharsky, nor 
, ^bole crowd of other Machian would-be Marxists, “no- 
the epistemotoaicat significance of Engels’ discussion 
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of freedom and necessity. They read it and Ihey copied 
it, but they did not make head or fail of it. 

Engels says: “Hegel was flie first to state correctly the 
relation between freedom and necessity. To him, freedom u 
the appreciation of necessity. ‘Necessity is blind only in lo 
far as it is not understood.' Freedom does not consist in the 
dream of independence of natural laws, but in the knowl- 
edge of these laws, and in the possibility this gives of syslenJ- 
aticallj’ making them work towards definite ends. This hoWi 
good in relation both to the laws of external nature and la 
those which govern the bodily and mental existence of men 
themselves — two classes of laws which we can separate front 
each oilier at most only in thought but not in reality. Frft'- 
dotn of the will therefore means nothing but the capacity 
to make decisions with real knowledge of the sahKh 
Tlierefore the freer a man's judgment is In relation to a m- 
finile question, willi so much the greater necessitg is tn* 
content of this judgment determined.... Freedom IliffCioi'f 
consists in thoconlrol os'eroursclvcs and over external n|d«f^ 
ivhich is founded on knowledge of naUtrnl necessily-" 

Let us examine ttie epistemological premises upon whicn 
this argiinicnl is tiased. 

Firstly, Engels at the very outset of his nrgmncnl recofJ' 
nlscs laws of nature, laws of external nature, the nfC0”''y 
of nature — i.e., ail that .Modi. .Ivenarlus, Pciroldl and 
eiiaractcrbe ns “mcfapliysics." If Limacliarsky had rcaliv 
wanteil to refleel on Engels’ "wonderful” argumcnl he couK 
not base helped noticing the fumhimcnt.il difference betwera 
the materialist iJieory of knowledge and ognoslidsm fl*"’ 
idi-allsm, winch lieny Jaw In nature or ilecJare it to he on y 
“logical," elc., etc, . . 

Secondly. Engels does not attempt to contrive '‘‘Jen”'’ 
lions” of ffeniom and necrxslly. the kind of schol.islic uc •• 
nitinn with wliich tlie reaetionary professors (like Avena- 
rius) an<t tiieir disciples (like Dogdanov) nre most C|>n- 
cerned. Engel* take* the knowledge and svill of man, on tn 
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not waste words fIn^nfn•nf^ •'‘“ •“* H'at he does 

^facJ,ians to /omo^ Ir p® I» needs tlie Russian 

rialistn ( halSl doRnition of male- 

'“■r Bogdanov's secondary: rcn.em- 

‘ime to reen^d oL oJ?/ ^ o»th« point!), and at Ihe same 
’f this cS-S Z i ‘a ^PPhcatiom bv niigel, 

«™S”'ne"S,;|Tl’ ''“■ o' 

!i man.' T].i, i, m 1 ' ' •>' a nn:tsilly 

'>al how frun, tlic pasaane jiisl quoted 

or II I ’'■■‘f Maahlao;, c,,. mo„ 

■"'Vslicljm ” “wel "t "0/ hnoioe I5 i| not 

I, 'll „„i “'‘'"“'Ion of "fclishea" and 

" aay llml " e k now „r IS! “ ■ "'“’S io-llsclr 

f'Jf Had II e \l, I , ' ''“"'I'O of an unknown necew 

aoen Cneelv L'Jl win. "''.V oomp/ele hfenfi/u he. 

"'«te of ll.inSI'aJd on'"l'l,l ; '-""“■■’''llil.y of the ohje"li,e 
''miehea” Info , 'ransfornialn.n of "Ihinss-in. 

“""""I 01, a l,|i ’i"' "" '''<■ hand, and hi, 
'■'''eloninenl of "’*'"Own neees,ily, on Ihe olher. The 

»'l "'a d " lol mrnr‘r'’,T""',.‘" '"™" '"di'IJoal 

'f •' latae knowledse „r human- 

'^'‘'formation of l!,V f,* i ''r**, esamplrs of the 
'''■"n •■ll.i.i" r.,r „ - ‘••IdnR-ln-itself into the 

"'■'‘ii noresdiv “nVrv^li, • nf Min.J, 

'"‘is for-n, " ‘ia.' r"* •"«'» the known •'nc- 

llirrc IS no difTcrcnc- 
*f.nl,kf,ip,. j " ’’e'e »«" transfonnati.ins. for Ihe t.asie 
r^^Snillot, „f theo wr.. tnalcrialUlie. Ihe 

^ l*w» of ”‘e ••'t'rnal world und 

Ti* 'his world 

-* »re rntts knowaMe to man I.ui can never be 
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known Ui him wllh flmdllg. Wc tlo not know the necessity 
of nnliirc in the phenomrna of Ihe weather, and lo Ihal 
extent wc are Incs’ilaMy slaves of Ihe weather. But while 
wc do not knou) lliis nccessiljr, we do know that it cxisis- 
Wliencp lliis knowledge? From Ihe very source whence 
comes the knowledge that things exist outside our mind and 
independently of it, namely, from the development of 
knmvicdge, wliich provides millions of examples to every 
individual of knowledge replacing ignorance when an ob- 
ject acts upon our sense-organs, and cons’ersely of Ignoranw 
replacing knowledge when Ihe possibility of such action is 
eliminated. 

Fourthly, in the above-mentioned argument 
plainly employs llie sallo vHale method in philosophy, that 
is to say, he makes a leap from llicory to practice. ® 
single one of the learned (and stupid) professors of pWos* 
ophy, in whose footsteps oiir Machians follow, would per- 
mit himself to make such a leap, for this would be a ms- 
graceful thing for a devotee of “purd science" to do. For 
Ihem the theory of knowledge, which demands Ihe cunniDj} 
concoction of definitions, is one thing, while practice » 
another. For Engels all living human practice permeates tW 
theory of knowledge itself and provides an objeetioe criti- 
rion of truth, For until we know a law of nature, if, 
ing and acting independently and outside our mind, makes 
us slaves of "blind necessity." But once we come to know 
this law, which acts (as Marx pointed out a thousand *1“^' 
independentlij of our will and our mind, we become lar 
lords of nature. The mastery of nature manifested in human 
practice is a result of an objectively correct reflection within 
the human head of the phenomena and processes of nature, 
and is proof of the fact that this reflection (within the hml » 
of what is revealed by practice) b objective, absolute, an 
Dicmal truth. 

What is the result? Every step in Engels’ argument. lu^ 
ally almost every phrase, every proposition, is construe 
entirely and exclusively upon Ihe epistemology of dialectica 
materialism, upon premises which stand out in sinking 
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ititrasl to Ihe Machifln Qonsense ttboul bodies being com* 
leies of sensalions, of ’'elemeDls,” of ‘‘Ihe coincidence ot 
;nse-pcrceptiQtu with the realily that exists outside us,” etc., 

It., etc. Without being the least deterred by this, the 
lachians abandon materialism and repeal (b la Berman) 

Ue vulgar banalities about dialectics, and at the same lime 
welcome with open arms one of the applications of dialec- 
tical maleriaiism. They have taken (heir philosophy from an 
Khclic pauper’s broth and are continuing to offer this 
hotchpotch to the reader. They lake a bit of agnosticism 
and a morsel ot idealism from Mach, add to it slices of dia- 
l«lical materialism from Marx, and call this mixture a 
otuehpment of Kfarxlsm. They imagine that if Mach, Ave* 
oarius, Petioldl, and all the aulhorilies of theirs have nol 
ihe slightest inkling of how Hegel and Marx solved the prob* 
lent (of freedom and oecessilyl, this is purely accidental. 
^0?. it was limply because they overlooked a certain page 
in a certain book, and nol because these ‘‘authorities'’ were 
*nd ace utter Ignoramuses on tl>c subject of the reof progress 
roadeby philosophy in the nincleenlh century and because 
'bey n ere and ate philosophical obscurantists 

llcre is the argument of one such obscuranlisl, the philos- 
ophy professor-in-ordioary at the University of Vienna, 
Lmsl Mach; 

. '^he correctness of Ihe position of ‘delermimsm’ or ‘in- 
rlenninism' cannot be demonstrated. Only a perfect science 
or a provcdly impossible stientc could decide this question. 
« a matter of the presupposilions which we bring (man 
to the comideratioa of things, depending upon 
in'^ t” "scribe to previous successes or failures of the 
,;'^''S"hon a greater or lesser subjective weight fsub/cA- 
nt t But during the inveslisation every thinker is 


® tbeoreiicat determinist" lErAennf/iis und Irr- 

""n.r Aun..S.282 u. 283). 

Is this n- -• -• 


Darifi- '*i**°* ohscutantUm, when pure theory is carefully 
.. on from practice; when determinism is confined 


la n,« r »j 1 praciice; wiicn determinism is confined 
sorisi * 1 - “'"vestigalion,’* while in the field ot morality, 
^ acluity, and all fields other than “investigation” the 
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t|iiesli(in is left lo a “suhjccllvc"' estimate? In my wort- 
rciuiii, says llic lenrncfi prd.'iiil, 1 am a dclcrminisl; 
lliat llie i>Iiilos«iiluT should seek to oMaIn an integral 
conccplion of llie world based on determinism, embracing 
both tlicory atui practice — of flint there is no mention. Mach 
niters bniinlilics hccaiisc on the theoretical problem of free- 
dom ainl necessity be is entirely at sea. 

“...Every new discos*ery discloses the defects of our 
knowledge, reveals a residue of dependencies hitherto 
unheeded . . (p. 283). Excellent! And is this “residue" Ihf 
“thing-in-llsclf," which our knowledge reflects ever mora 
deeply? Not at all: . . Thus, he also who in theory’ defends 
extreme determinism, must nevertheless in practice remain 
an indelcrminist . . (p. 283). And so things have beenann- 
cnbly divided:’ theory for the professors, practice for *be 
theologiansi Or, objeclivisni (j.e., “shamefaced” malerialb®) 
in theory and the “subjeclivo method in sociology” in pf*®* 
tlce. No wonder the Russian ideologists of philistinisni, uj* 
Narodniks, from Lessevich lo Chernov, sympathise svilh ^ 
banal philosophy. But it is very sad that would-be .Manh' 
have been captivated by such nonsense and are embarrass 
edly covering up the more absurd of Mach’s conclusions 
But on the question of the will Mach is not content «‘dti 
confusion and lialf-hcarled agnosticism; he goes much fur 
Iher. “. . . Our sensation of hunger,” we read in the J/rcncn 
ik, “is not so essentially ditferent from the affinity M su- 
phuric acid for zinc, and our will is not so very 
from the pressure of the stone on its support. . . • 'Ve sna 
thus find ourselves {that b. If we hold such a view] nearer 
lo nature without it being necessary to resolve ourseivw 
into an incomprehensible nebula of molecules, or lo resol' 
nature into a system of phantoms" (French translation, P 
434). Thus there is no need for materialism (“nebulou* 
atoms” or electrons, i.e., the recognition of the objcch'’ 


' Mach m ll;e Mechcaut says: '‘Religious opinions are P*®' , 
ilriclli/ private affalrt as long as they do nol oblrude Ihem on oio 
and do not apply them (o Ibinss which belong lo anolher spa 
(p. «6). ^ 
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readily of the niaferial world), there is no need for an ideal- 
isip which would recognise Ihe world as “the otherness” ot 
spirit; but there is a possible idealism which recognises the 
world as u>i{n We are superior not only to materialism, but 
also to the idealism of a Hegel; but we arc not averse to 
coquetting with an idealism like Schopenhauer’s! Our Ma- 
cUians, who assume an air of injured innocence at every 
reminder of Mach’s kinship to philosophical idealism, pre- 
ferred to keep silent on this delicate question too Vet it is 
difficult to find in plulosophtcal writings an exposition of 
Jfacli’s views which does not mention his tendency towards 
^^ijlcnsmelaphysik, i.e., voluntaristic idealism. Tins was 
pomied out by J. Baumann,' and in replying to him the 
Machlan KIcinpeter does not lake excepllon to this point, 
bul declares that Mach is, of course, ‘‘nearer to Kant and 
Berkeley than to Ihe metaphysical empiricism prevailing in 
y'®hcc" (fie., instinctive materialism; tbid , V’ol. VI, p. 87). 
This is also pointed out by E. Bechcr, wlio remarks that if 
Macii in some places advocates s'olunlaristic metaphysics, 
*tKl In others renounces it, it only tesllflei to the arbilrnri- 
fiess of his terminology; in fact. Mach's kinship to volunlar* 
Ml metaphysics Is beyond doubt.* Hvon Lncka admits the 
* of this niotapliysics (i.c-. idealism) to “phenomen- 

((.<., agnosticism) * Wundt also points this out.* 
nal Mach is a phenomenalisi wbo is “not averse to volun- 
arijiic idcalisni” is attested also in Ucbcrwcg-IIeinic’s tesl- 
book on the history of modem philosophy.* 

Mach's eclecticism and his tendency to Idealism 
clear to everyone except pvrliaps the Russian Machians. 


A. rJ'.'*'" •5«!»in<»fi«t»ie Pliil«>JOrl<»«'. >808. BJ !V. S C3. »iliclt 

JIach’j pliiloiophNnl views. 

Pii/A. i"* b«her. Tlie Plin«Kophte«l Vie«i of Emsl Mscli." in the 
tiePlfw. Vol. XIV. S. Wi rP “8- 817. 5«8- 

“D*n Erlmnlins^rnWein unit .Uotfti Snnfji* <f<i 
‘■"Pflm/anjrn.- Aonfilu*,n. Bd. VIII. 1M3. S. tOO 
, “J'f'WnHirAe I'itloiophie. Lnpiif! 1907 S ISl 
hi tv C^fffticAf* rfer yiulo^epk'e, # Autl, Berlin 1903. 
If ’ “■ 
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THE PHILOSOPHICVL IDEALISTS AS COMHADES-IN- 

ARMS AND SUCCESSORS OF EMPIRIO-CRITICISM 

So far wc have examined empirio-criticism iakcti by 
sei/. ^Vc musl now examine it in iix h/sforical dc«cJopnJpn| 
and in ilx connection and relation with other pliilo<opJii«| 
trends. First comes the question of the relation of Mach 
As-cnarius to Kant 

1. THE CRITICISM OF KANTtAMS.M FROM THE LEFT AND 
FROM THE mCHT 

iJolh .'tacli and As-en.'irins hegim their pliltosopWci 
careers In the ‘iei enli«“s, wiien the fathlonahle ety Jn m*' 
man professorial circles was •‘B.ick to Kant." And, 

Ifolh founders of enipirio-crilicisin in their philoiophici 
desetopnient slartcd from Kant, "flis (Knnl'i) crilieal idea' 
iirn,“ sa)s .Mach, "ssas, as I acknowlrdfie with the drep^ 
^ratitiidr, Itii* aUrtin^; point of all nijr critical lliouitht. 

1 found It imposs hie to remain faithful l'> R- Very 
1 l»eKan to return to the sirwa of Herkeley . . . (and Hicnl • 
rised at virws akin to llios»r of Hume. ., And even twin 
I rannol help reganJinS Herkeley and Hume as far in''^* 
consijtrni thinkers Ifian Kant" tier 

Ttius Mach quite dettnifely admits that havinjf 1'^"' 
wilh Ka.Tt lie KKiii aAiptwl ||t« {xii.'tion of Ilerkrley ■'*' 
Hume |jrl us turn to .Asenariui 

In tiis VtuU^jomtrvr ju finer Krilik drr rtinrn /'rf-ihfuf"/ 
( 1 ATC>. Asm-imit states tliat «.*■ words f.'nlii drr rr/w^ 
i'r/'t^rur*/ (Criii'iur of Pure t rf^f'eneef air Indealire ei 
L.S a’l.ta-ie towards Kant’s -CrlH'iue of Pure flniKn." »»' 
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aiwude" lowards Kant 

'« Ihl'Ll Ita Ka'nl “f Kant conshl? 

>2 and 4„y aUerXS’ l§S 

‘•■".Kanliaa^ocirii oTea~,SS? S 

•Pnoriim. I„ § 50 he sal^ li™l place, of 

Ike saperHuouf'o irioeXe,?^ qoeston as lo whelhe, 

“aid be eliminaled from ih reacoa' should and 

"■crcbypurXS'"”” “Wcnl of eaperience and 
•s I know ' uST! Mca'Icncc esiablished, is, „ far 

■"kSr;i^sxr,^=^'knSp,i„ao. 

fPiaion “is not p ■'venari,,,- 

" '“Pofled inlo'l, by rhiu-hl." fcal 

PkiloiVhSE'emi' 'is' dcfinlliou of bl, 

'"inj onirL oolo ■ comeidcs wilh ibal of Maeb, dif- 
’« "ole lhal AvcnnrbwTs’Ml’ '“™"''allon nm we miisl 
that It “V* Jcllinc a />/nin tinirulh when tie 

»" ■!«““" of ™„ . iX” 'r "" K'" ''"ic '■"I'cd 

Kantian doclrL'^if "P"""". of piirifyinj the 

klne-in itself “"'""Pli"" of the 

cI.iMical nhiln,!?n^ devciopm'-nf of Ger- 

" 0 critichtn ^.If T- immedwlolT after K.anf Rave rise 
"llowed by Ayennriu” ""c 

•Ia«ira1 nhitn.n„^ “f' ^ ’* represented in German 

Humean acnoMidsm ^'^’'"Hc-Aenesi<lemH8. an adlicrcnl 

'"iwldemns crilidsoVS^Tf" Schnlze- 

'Pfiorism (on cii Vr recoRnilion of 

'?'f- 'Ve sSp, '* f - ‘•'c-) and of the IhlnR-in- 

«he thin" in iuntr “*in«e. savj Scliulze. 

*P<Tieneo" fn'' s-"\ as heini: 'l<es-ond the Irfninds of .all 
*« deny Itni 'V ."J”* tnomfrrfffr (p 2.*.) 

- pare and time reallr orlst ontside us (p^ 1001 
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we reject the presence in oiir experience of necessity (p- 
112), causality, force, etc. (p. 113). One cannot attribute «» 
them any “reality outside our conceptions” (p. 114). Kant 
proves apriority “dogm.alically,” saying that since we Munri 
tliink otlierwisc there Is therefore an a priori I.iw cf 
thought. “Tliis argument,” Schulze replies to K.inf. "ba* 
long been utilised in philosophy* to prove the objective na- 
ture of what lies outside nur ideas" (p. 141). Arguing thiiv 
we m.ny allrihiitc causality to Ihings-in-lhcmsclves (p. 1421- 
“Experience never tells us (wir erfahren niemab) that tbc 
action on us of objective things produces ideas," and KanI 
hy no means proved that “this something f«hieh lies put- 
side our reason) must be reg.irdMl as a lliing-in-ilsclf. div 
Unci from our sensation (GfirxCit). Put sensation also may 
lie thought of as the sole basis of nil oiir knowledge*’ (p- 
2C5). Tlie K.sninn crillfiue of pure reason ”hases Its arp** 
ment on the proposition ih.'il every act of eognilion JieginJ 
svilh the action of olijrcUse things on our organs of sens.!* 
lion (Ciemdt}. but It then disputes the tnilli and rr.illty o* 
this proposition" fp 2fW) K-snl in no ss-ay refuted the fJes'- 
ist Iterkelev fpp 2M-72) 

It is eviilent from litis Hint Ibe (Iittnean .^ehutze 
Rant's tlocfrini- of the tliing-in-ltsetf as an ineonslsiml eon- 
eesslon to ntaIrriaKsm. t e . to the ■*«fngm.itie" nsserlion lb d 
in our sensations ssr orr given obh-ctivr reality, or, la ptfier 
words, that our i.leas are eaiisnl |«y the action of obji-ctiv^ 
things finiti-pendenl of our td<-sts) on oiir sense-organs. Tl'C 
aguosfV Seliiilze repro.srbes the agnnslie K.snf no Ibe 
gnmod* that llie l.stler’s asstimpfion of the thing In 
ccmfradiets agtioslteism an-t lends tn mat-ri tliim. 1'’ 4^'’ 
same wav brii even more tig-tronslv. Rant Is rrilleised bv 
the fifiWlive Mrahst Flrf.le, who iiitinlaftis that Kso' • 
a'simip'iofi rf the ihittg In-llvrif Ind-pemlenl of the le'f i» 
-re^Jitm- lU'erle, I S I'WI »nd that Ksnf m 

<* -.n t.erwren nod ■■ F'cb * 

sees a rr»’-2 l’:;i-»'ns!»fe>teT H |f,e assiirrip'.'oo lit Raot no" 
t‘v Kao! a-,, iSai jtijr |»,ng m Pself is th* “Lssit r.f ohirrUr' 
era'is- I.o HO . f- r th's Is In e.>r»rnd.rti'tn I > rrilV it bf-J' 
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M L r/ni M?' "“'aken i„’lmaB.„i„B 

■Pfrltnce” ot Kanl fr™ a “puriricalion of Ihc 

"If and ih. and from (ho thins-ln- 

■ PMlom^Sv 7 ,amvTo^ e-ins me to a -ne,,." ,„nd 
"me and Derkel/v Srh.i «“ “"‘■"'""S Hie old line of 
™atin, Imanined Him n 

meral. I„ S dv 1,1 P“"'>'"S experienee- i„ 

He fLeht ml « ‘’’looslicitm of 
'Snoiliciim i, ae™»>iei!m of Kant 

an), bul for . m" ' "a'ilv el'-en in >cnja- 

anl'a aisumoHol? llhlS"f “T' I" of 

llierc is J lo aBnoslielsm. 

Id olher-flded ml' n “"'•noivable, noumenal 

prion, □ “ ■’"'“•lly and cansniily, alpell 

•lily. nefomMS i"'"!”/®""’ v"'- la objecllvc 

'"BM Kant hill il'” 11" malerlallsti 

I' fonX Kam' h'SLI '? V}’’ "" aoepUcs and ideal- 

fealltv he , ItnaBined lli.al he was advanrine. when 
•alffi Knm FUeh "* "’1" ^'"=">"" 1 " of criliei.i"! 

"ly tliaracleireJ In r «' Selinlao-Aeneddemna: 

no re-aeon w ,1. J" fo'lo"' "S word.: ‘"n,e critique nf 
'Pliciim m I’"™. I''-- "Prtomml Tefl out 1, 

•ilwlfwi'n'.^ n antique of pure rcaaon with the thins- 

a 

acMans Pn«\ the «I»ole campm-n of Iho n.usian 

J'y Ibcm VnlcnMnov. Inim^ 

5' mikin? 1 ■■? ‘^'^Tercnl ke>-s. Is llial riekli.v 

l>v IhP nil ”* Enppl, with 

'» " birknn^\l"w^;r'!; «WnR-m-rtsPlf'which I, - 
(5h/r/,<,.,to..P «7 30,1 many othpf 
> Mils rtMPOsprv of onr Mirhi.am diwiosps a rrritaMr 
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bollomless pil of ufler confusion and monstrous misunJcr- 
standing both of Kant and of the whole course of dcvrloi^ 
mcnt of German classical philosophy. 

The principal feature of Kant’s philosophy is lhe_ r« 0 D- 
ciliation of materialism with idealism, a compromise !*• 
tween the two, the combination within one system of helfp 
ogeneous and contrarj* philosophical trends. \Micn Kan' 
assumes that something outside us, a thing-in-ifself, corres- 
ponds to our ideas, he is a materialist, \^’hen he dETlarc* 
this Ihing-in-itself to be unknowable, transccndcnl.il. oiber- 
sided, he is an ide.alist. Recognising experience, sensations, 
as the only source of our knowledge, Kant is directing 
philosophy towards sensationalism, and via sensationalise*' 
under certain conditions, towards materialism. RecOnnis|f* 
the apriority of space, lime, causality, etc., Kan! 1$ direclif-* 
his philosophy towards idealism. Both consistent malerw • 
Isis and consistent idealists (lu well ns the "pure" nffiwsufk 
the llumeans) lias-c mercilessly criticised Kant „ 

consistency. The materialists blamed Kant for his I?: 
rejected the Idealist features of his system, dcmonslralM tn 
knowabillty, the thi&>sidedness of the tbtng-in*itself. *.• 
sence of a fiind.-imcnlal difference between the Jhing-in-i'^ 
and the phrnotnenon. the neeti of deducing causality. < " 
not from Itie a priori laws of tbougid, but from obj<<‘ ’ 
reality. The agnostics and hicalisis blamed Kant for b's • 
sumption of the lliing-in-llself as a concession to , 

Ism, "realism'' or "naive realism.'’ Tlie agnostics, niorcov - 
rejected not onlv the Ihing-ln-llself, but opriorism as * • 
while the idealists demande*! the ronsislent dwluclion if 
pure thought not only of the u priori forms of the un 
standing. t)ul of the world ns a whole (l»y m.sgnlfyiuS „ 
man thought to an aMlracI 5c//, or to an '■ahsolide •' 
or to a "universil tl’»//,~etcl. .And here our .M.sehijns. * ‘ 
out noticing" llial they bad taken as their teachers 
who had cTilIcisciJ Kant from the it.sndpoin! of *^*‘1’'*, 
and Weatism. I>ep3n In rend their clothes and lo ro’rf 
heads With oshf-i at the sight of monsfrrms people srhu c ' 
«setl Kan! from a fiiamrlnenllij npjiotitr pnipf of • 
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IdialLm element of agnosUciam (scepticism) and 

not riifTeF knowaLle and this-sided, that it does 

transform from appearance, that it becomes 

OcnUnho5n“H°M’’^r”““ derelop- 

livp rftn»A- consoousness of man and the collec- 

mankind. Help, they cried, this is an 
UT.O I materialism and Kantianism! 

criticise assurances of our Machians that lhe>- 

of fhA ani- ^ consistently and thoroughly than any 

thouch n *1^? .^materialists, it always seems to me as 
ihouiint.. had joined our company and was 

eonsisipMi ^ Constitutional-Democrats far more 

There !• thoroughly than you Marxist gentlemenl 

Conji.i«n» T’lwliQn ab^t It, Mr. Purishkevich. politically 
tolionii always will criticise the Consti- 

view hiii diametrically opposite points of 

the Cnn.i'l must not be forgotten Ibal you criticised 

cralir _Vl, ^"^"^^'Dcraocrals for being excetiiptly demo* 
oerati'ef tI!* CTiticised them for being insuf/ic/enffy dem- 
a maWiAi* . criticise Kant for being too much of 

a mai«r-A(i i' ™ ''’® criticise him for not being enough of 
from the ^ft crilicisc Kant from the night, 

^lumean Schulze and the subjcclive idealist Fichte 
critle*'^ taken as examples of the former category of 
're hT-** ^'‘*t®ry of classical German pliilnsopliy. As 

lls!ip*’'i seen, they try to obtilcratc the “ren- 

Criiipi , of Kantianism. Just as Schul/c and Fielitc 
and II himself, so the Humean cmplrlo-crillcisls 

man *^hjective idcalist-immancntists criticised the Oer- 
tyl. .^honlians of the second half of ttie nineteenth cen- 
jj.i’.j'c line of Hume ami Berkeley reappeared in a 
Pfi-'y veriovaled verbal garb. Mach and Avenarius re* 
jfif hont not because his treatment of the thing in lt- 
sufficiently realistic, not sufficiently malrrinllstic. 

^uruliVeTlcIi (ismign). monirrMil ind ntrpmp rp«f 
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hollomJc3i pil of uHff ronUninn ami mnnslemii tnimnd 
3tni)illMR Ifolh of Knnt nn<! <>f t!ic whole course of <lc%'elt 
iiicnf of ficfmrtfi cbsslCAl phifosnphy. 

The {iriiicipnl fmliire of Kant's philosophy is the recc 
cilinlion of molcrialism wilJj {{lenlism, a compromise I 
tween the two, the combinniion within one system of het( 
<i;;cneoiis nnd conlmry pliilosophical ircnits. When Ka 
assumes Ilmt something oiilshfe us. n thing-in-ilsetf, com 
ponds to oiir ideas, he Is n materialist. When lie declar 
(his (hltig-in-tlsclf to be iinknowaMc, (ransccnclcntat, othc 
sided, he is an idealist. Recognising cspcricncc, sensation 
ns the only source of our knowledge, Kant is directing h 
philosophy towards sensationalism, and via sensationalisn 
under certain conditions, towards materialism. Recognisin 
llic apriority of space, lime, causality, etc., Kanl Js dircctin 
his philosopliy towards idealism. Both consistent materia' 
tits and consisteni idealists (as svell as Ihc “pure” agnoslicj 
the Ilnmcansl have mercilessly criticised Kant for this lo 
consistency. ‘Tlic materialists blamed Kant for his idealism 
rejected the Idealist features of his system, demonstrated lh( 
knowahility, lltc this-sidedness of the thing-indlself, the ab 
sence of a fundamental differenee between the ihing-in-itsel 
and the phenomenon, Ihc need of deducing causality, etc. 
not from Ihc a priori laws of thought, hut from objectivi 
reality. The agnostics and idealists blamed Kanl for his as- 
siimplion of the (Jiing-in-ilself as a concession lo material 
ism, “realism” or “naive realism." The agnostics, moreover, 
rejected not only the thing-in-i(self, but apriorism as well; 
while the idealists demanded the consistent deduction from 
pure thought not only of the a priori forms of the under- 
standing, but of the world as a whole (by magnifying hu‘ 
man thought to an abstract Self, or to an “absolute Idea," 
or to a “universal M'Ul,” etc). And here our Machians, “with- 
out noticing" that they had taken as their teachers men 
who had criticised Kanl from the standpoint of scepticism 
and idealism, began to tend Ihcir clothes and lo cover their 
heads with ashes at ihe sight of monstrous people who criti- 
cised Kant from a diamrIricaUg opposite point of uleiu. 'vlio 
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rejected the slightest element of agnosticism (scepticism) ai 
idealism in his system, who argued that the thing-in-ifs( 
is objeclively real, fully knowable and this-sided, that it do 
not differ fundamentally from appearance, that it becom 
transformed into appearance at every step in the develo 
ment of the individual consciousness of man and the colit 
live consciousness of mankind. Help, they cried, this is i 
illegltirnate mixture of malerialisni and Kantianism! 

Mlien I read the assurances of our Machians that th 
criticise Kant far more consistently and thoroughly than ai 
of the antirpiated materialists, it ntways seems to me 
though Purishkcvicli* had joined our company and w 
shouting: I criticised the Constitutional-Democrats far mo 
consistently and thoroughly than you Marxist gentlcme 
There is no question about it. Mr Purishkevich. polilicai 
consistent people can and always will criticise the Cons 
lutlonal-Democrats from diametrically opposite points 
view, but after all it must not be forgotten that you criticis 
the Constitutional-Democrats for being rxeessioefg den 
cratic, while v,c criticised them for being insu//?cfenffj/ dc 
ocratiel Tlie Machians criticise Kant for being ton much 
a materialist, while we criticise him for not being enoitgli 
a materialist. The Machians criticise Kant from the Rig! 
we from the Left. 

The Humean Schulze and the subjective idealist Fict 
may be taken as examples of the former category 
critics in the history of classical German philosophy, 
we have already seen, they try to ohlilerate the “r 
lislic" elements of Kantianism. Just ns Schulze and Fid 
csiticiscit Kant bimself. so the Humean empirio-crilici 
and the subjective idealisl-immancnlisls criticised the G 
man Nco-Kantians of the second half of the nineteenth c< 
turj-. Tlie line of Hume and Berkeley reappeared in 
slightly renovated verbal garb. Mach and .^venarius 
proached Kant not because his treatment of the thing-in 
self was not siifndeotlyrcalistic,not sufficiently materiatisl 
' V. M. rurisbVrvirii (1870 1930), monirrtiMl anij rxlrrmr n 
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but because he assumed its existence; not because he refused 
to deduce causality and necessity in nature from objective 
reality, but because he assumed causality and necessity at 
all (except perhaps purely “logical” necessity). Tlie imma- 
nentists were at one with the cmpirio-criticisls. also criticis- 
ing Kant from the Humean and Berkeleian standpoint. For 
instance, Leclair in 1879. in the work in which he praised 
Mach as a remarkable philosopher, reproached Kant for his 
“inconsistency and connivance at realism” as expressed in 
iJjc concept of the "Ihing-in-ilself" — that “nominal residuum 
of vulgar realism” [Der Rtalismtis der modernen Sottir- 
wissensehaft, usu>., S 9). I,eclair calls materialism “snilgar 
realism,” in order "to make it attonficr." “In oiir opinion." 
writes Leclair. “all those parts of the Kantian theor)’ svhich 
gras’ltale towards reolhmus Piilijnris should be vanquished 
and eliminated as being inconsisicneiea and ixastard (vviUer- 
lialte) products of the idealist point of view" (p, 41). “Tfie 
inconsistencies and contradictions in the Kantian theory of 
knowledge [arise froml the amalgamation 
of idealist crlliclim with still imvanquished remnants of 
realistic dogmatism” (p. 170). Ry realistic dogmatism Le- 
ehlr means malcri.ilhm 

Another immancnlisl, Johannes ilcbrnke. repro.Tched 
Kant l»ec3iisc he rfal/stirnlh/ ufoUfit himself off from Rerke- 
Jcs‘ liy the thing-in-Hself (Johannes Itehmke. Rfe MWi off 
W'ahrnelimiing iimt [ItgrtfJ, Rcrlin 1880. S. 9)'. "Tlic philo- 
sopliiral activity of KanI bore . . an essenli.ill.v polemical 
character: with the thing-in-itseJf he («me<l ag.sinif fierman 
rationalism fi e., the old fldeism of the eighteenth cenliiryl. 
anil with pure contemplation against Cngllsti empiricism” 

(p. “I would compare the KanfJ.an Ihlng-jn-ifielf with 
a rnovahte lij pl.sced over a pit. the thing looks so innocent 
an<t safe, one steps on If and suddenly falls into ... the 
'u>ofld-in-itie}['" Ip 27). That i* why Kant is not liked l>y 
the associates of Mich and Averariiis. the lmmmenlii*i; they 
do not like him tiecause in tome respects he approaches l•'‘e 
“pit” cf miterialismf 

.^nd here are some cxampici of the criliCisfii of Kant 
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•‘The Kanlian philosophy is a contradiclion,” Fcuerba 
wrote (0 Bolin on March 26. 1858, “it incvilabfy leads eilfi 
lo Fichtean idealism or to sensationalism. The former co 
chtsion belongs fo the past ... fhe latter lo the present ai 
the future*' (Karl Grun, Ludivig Feuerbach. Bd. II, S. 4S 
We have already seen that Feuerbach advocates objecfii 
sensationalism. Le.. materialism. The new turn from Kai 
lo agnosticism and idealism, to Hume and Berkeley, is lu 
doubledly reactionarg, even from Feuerbach's standpoin 
And his ardent follower, Albrecht Ban, who together wil 
the inerils of Feuerbach also adopted his faults, which wei 
eliminated by Alan and Engels, criticised Kant wholiy in th 
spirit of his te.icber: “The Kanlian philosophy is an amph 
bole famblguify^; it is both materiBiism and IdeaUsm, an 
the key to its essence lies in its dual nature. As a matorialh 
or an empiricist, Eani cannot help conceding things an eiisl 
cnce (Wesenheit) outside us. But as an idealist he could no 
rid himself of the prep/dicc that Ihe sou) is an enlily folnllj 
difTerent from sensible things Hence there are re.'il thing' 
and a human mind which apprebrnds those things Btil hn« 
can the mind approach things tnlnllv different from Itselfl 
The way out {adopted by Kant) is as follows; the mind pos 
sesses certain a priori knowicdcc, in virtue of which things 
must appear to it as tlicv do. Hence, the fact that we under- 
stand things as we do is a fact of our creation. For the mind 
which lives svilhin us is nothing hut the divine mind, and 
just as God creoted the world out of nnlliing, so the human 
mind crc.ales out of things something which they are not in 
themselves. Thus KanI guarantees real things their esfsience 
as ‘things-in-lhemselves.’ Kant, however, needed the soul, 
because immortality was for him a morn) pnslufafe. The 
'Ihing-ln-ilself,' gentlemen [^nys Rati, addressing the Neo- 
Kanlians in general and the muddleheaded Lange In partiC' 
ular, who falsified the Ilhlorg oj Mnterfnfiim), is whni se- 
parates the ide-alism of KanI from the IdeaVim of llerMey: 
it spans the gap between luafcriatism and Idealism. Such is 
ray crilicism of the Kantian pinlosnphy, and let those svho 
can refute it. . *' “For Hie materialist a diilincllon l>elwfeu 
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a priori kiiowlcilgi* and Ihe 'lbing-ia*iUelf' is absotulely su- 
perfluous, for since he nowhere breaks Ihc contmuily of na- 
ture, since he does not regard matter and mind as tiso 
fundamentally different things, but as two aspects of one 
and the same thing, he need not resort to nrliflcc m order to 
bring the mind and the thing into conjunction.' ‘ 

Further, Engels, as we have seen, rebuked Kant foi l>eing 
an agnostic, but not for his deviation from consistent agnos- 
ticism. Lafargtic, Engels’ disciple, allied in 1900 against the 
Kanbans (amongst whom at th.al time was Charles Rappo- 
port) as follows: 

". . . At the beginning of the oinciecnih centui y our bour- 
geoisie, having completed its task of revolutionary dcslruc- 
lion, began to repudiate its Vollairean and free-thinking 
philosophy. Catholicism, which the master decorator Cha- 
teaubriand painted in romantic colours (peinturluraif), was 
restored to fashion, and Sebastian Merrier imported the ideal- 
ism of Kant Iti order to give the cot«p i/e ornce to the mate- 
rialism of ttie CncyclopscdisU. whose |irolagonists hod hern 
guillotined by Robespierre 

"At the end of the nineteenth century, which uill go 
down In history as the ‘bourgeois century,' the intcllecluals 
attempted to cntsli the malerinlism of Man and Engels 
bcncalli the philosophy of Kant. The rcactionarj’ movement 
started in Germany— without offence to the socialist infe^- 
rnlUles who svould like to ascribe the honour to their chief, 
M.sion. But Malon himself had been In the school of tloch- 
berg, Bernstein and the other disciples of Uubring, who were 
reforming Marxism in Zurich. (Lafarguc is referring to the 
ideological movement in German socialism In the later ’seven- 
ties) It is to be expected that Jann's, roiimifrrc and otir 
other inlellecluals will also treat us to Kant as soon as they 

have niastcTcd his terminology Rappoport Is mistaken 

wlicn be assures iis that for Marx ttie ‘ideal and tlic real are 
idenliea!.’ In Ihe first place we never employ such mela- 


‘ All.rrelil n»n. latlxplj Fearrbatht FfiUotophir. in }\alatlett<hant 
«iv<f <ti» fftiloiorMithf kniil, drr Grgrjavmt, keiptlg 1*S5, S. S7-S9 
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Kanl from a slandpoinl diamriricaliy opposed to that of 
Hume and IJcrkcley. “lljal 1 see green, red and wliite," he 
writes, arguing against Kant’s epistemology, "is grotintlcd in 
my faculty of sight. But that green is sunielliing ditlerent 
from red testifies to something that Jies outside of me, to real 
ditTerenecs hetween the things. . . . The relaUotxt and d«/fer- 
encei hclwecn the things thcmscls'cs revealed to me hy the 
indiv'iduai space and time concepts. . .are real relations and 
dlfTereiiccs of the external world, not conditioned iiy the 

nature of iny perceptive faculty If this were really so 

(if Kant's doctrine of llic ideality of lime and space were 
true], we could know nothing alKiul the world outside us. 
not even that It cxlsls." 

Tims the entire tehool of Fcucrhach. Marx and Ungels 
turneil from Iv.ani to the Left, to a complete rejection of all 
Idealism and of all agnosticism Hut our Machians followed 
the reoetionorg trend in philosophy, M.aeli and Atenarius, 
who criticlsi'd Kant from the standpoint of Hume and })crke< 
ley. Of eourse, it is the uered right of every ciliren, and 
partientarly of every InteWectwM. to follow anv vdmlogieal 
reactionary he likes. But when iwiple who have radicallv 
sesered relatloni wUh the very louniintiont oj Slurzitm in 
philosophy lirgin to dodge, confuse mailers, heilge and 
assure us that they "loo" are M.snivts in philosophy, that 
they ore •‘nlmiisf’ in acrrcment with Marx, and have only 
slightly “supplcinenieil' turn— the spectacle is a f.ar from 
ple.ivanl one 

} HOW 'nic -rMPinio sYunoLiST” TiMiKrvir.n Ripjai.rp 

Tin; 'r.MpiRtocRm(ts-r ciiliivov 

"It tv, «'f einirse, amusing." write* Mr I* VuvIiVcvirh. "to 
se<* liow Mr Clicniov lri« to m-akr ilie agnostic i>ositi»lsl. 
Cotiileau and Sjsencrnan, MiLliailovskv. a foreronnir of 
.'larh and .^mi.arius" fop. eif, p ?3) 

I'int of all, what is sunwvtns liere ts Mr VwshkesKV* 
astonishing Ipnoranre. IJke all Vorovliilo**. he eoneraU this 
ignorawee uiwler a display of erud-'-e words and name* The 
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passage quoted is from a paragraph devoted to the relatioi 
between Machism and Marxism. And although he under 
takes to treat of this subject, Mr. Yuslikevich does not knov 
that for Engels (as for every materialist) the adherents ol 
the Humean line and the adherents of the Kantian line are 
equally agnostics. Therefore, to contrast agnosticism gener 
ally with Machism, when even Mach himself confesses tc 
being a follower of Hume, is to prove oneself an ignoramus 
in philosophy. The phrase “agnostic positivism" is also ab- 
surd, for the adherents of Hume in fact call themselves posi- 
tivists. Mr. Yushkevich, who has taken Peizoldt as his teach- 
er, should have known tliat Petzoldt definitely regards 
empirio-crilicism as positivism. And finally, to drag in the 
names of Auguste Comte and Herbert Spencer is again ab- 
surd, for Marxism rejects not what distinguishes one positiv- 
ist from another, but wiial is common to both and what 
makes a philosopher a positivist instead of a materialist. 

Our Voroshilov needed tills display of words so as to 
"mesmerise" his reader, to stun him with a cacophony of 
words, to distract his attention away from the essence of the 
matter to empty trifles. And the essence of the mailer is the 
radical dilTerence between materialism and the broad current 
of positivism, which includes Auguste Comte, Herbert Spen- 
cer, Mikhailovsky, a number of Neo-Kantians, and Afach and 
Avenarius. The essence of the matter has been very accu- 
rately expressed by Engels in his Ludwig Feuerbach, where 
he places all the Kantians and Humeans of that period (l.e.' 
the eighties of the last ccniurj-) in the camp of wretched 
eclectics, pettifoggers {Floldiaaeker; literally, flea-crackers), 
and so on. To whom this characterisation can and must 
apply is a question on which our Voroshilovs did not wish 
to reflect. And since they are incapable of reflecting, we shall 
cite one illuminating comparison. Engels, speaking both In 
1888 and 1891 of the Kantians and Humeans in general, 
mentions no names. The oUy reference Engels makes to a 
book is his reference to the work of Starcke on Feuerbach, 
which Engels analysed, "Starcke,” says Engels, "lakes great 
pains to defend Feuerbach against the attacks and doctrines 
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of Ihe vociferous lecturers who today go by the name of 
philosophers in Gennany. For people who are interested in 
this aflerlnrth of German classical philosophy this is a mai- 
ler of importance; for Starefee lumsclf it may have appeared 
necessary. We, however, will spare Ihe reader this” (Lttdiviri 
Feuerbach, p. 42). 

Engels wanted to “spare Ihe reader," that is, to save the 
Social-Democrats from a pleasant acfiuninlancc willi the 
degenerate chatlerboses who call themselves philosophers 
And who arc implied by this “afterbirth"? 

We open SlarcWe’s book (C N Slarckc. lajclmig Feuer- 
bach, Stuttgart, 1885) niid find constant references to the 
adherents of Hume and Kara. Slarcke dissociates Feuerbach 
from these two trends. Slarcke r(iiotes in this connection 
A. fliehl, WindeJband and A. I.<inge (pp 3, 18-lf>, 127, etc., 
in Starckc). 

>Vc open Avcnarlus' Der menschhehe Wellbegriff, which 
appeared in 1891, and on page 120 ol the first German 
edition we road: “The Anal result of onr onalysis concurs — 
although not absolutely fdurchoeftend) in the measure ot 
the various points of view— with that rcacherl by other 
investigators, for example, E. f^as, E Mach, A Riehl, 
tv. tVundf. See also Schopenhauer." 

Whom was our Voroshilov-Yushkevlch jeering at? 

Avenariiis has not the slightest doubt as to his kinship in 
principle— not regarding any particular question, but regard- 
ing the “final result" of cmpirio-crilicism — to the A’anhans 
Riehl and Laas and to Ihe idealist Wundt He mentions Mach 
between the two Kanlians. And. indeed, are they not all one 
company, since Riehl and Laas purified Kant 5 la Hume, 
and Mach and Avenarius putifved lIUTue la Berkeley? 

Is it surprising ?hal Engels wished to "spare" tlie Ger- 
man workers, to save them from a close acquaintance with 
this whole company of “flea-cracking” unbersity lecturers’’ 

Engels could spare Ihe German workers, biiLUi^t'blrisJff** 
lovs do not spare the Busslan reader. 

It should be noted that an esscntiall^^le^Jc'cQXiihiMUton., ‘ 
of Kant and Hume, or Hume and «n ' 

1«— 781 
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lo »;>c:ik, In %arj'lnjt firo|Hir(lr>n4. by laying principal jirt 
now on one, now on nnollicr clrmfnl of tlip mixliirr. V 
law nl>o^p. for imtancr, llial only one Macfiian, II. Kiel 
filler, openly nclmllt that lie and Mach arc solipxiiM {it 
coiMUtrnt Ilerkelrlant). On Ihe other hand, the Iliimw 
trend in the view* of Madi mnl Armarliit }* emphaiixed 1 
many of their di^etjtlea and followers; Petzoldl, UTIIy, Pea 
'on, the Itnuinn rmpiricxrilicist I.esscvlch, the Frcnchma 
Henri Delacroix* and others. We shall cite one example- 
an especially eminent scientist who in philosophy also coii 
lilneil Miime with Berkeley, hut who emphasised the mail 
rinlist elements of this misture. He is Tliomas Huxley, th 
famous Pn^lish scientist, who cave currency to the ten 
'‘nRiiusllc" and ssliom En^cb undoubtedly had chiefly an 
jirimnrily in mind when he spoke of English a;piostldtiT 
Engels in 1892 called this type of agnostics “shamcfacei 
materialists." James Ward, the English spiritualist, in h! 
hook A'ofiirah'sm ond d^rnostielsm, wherein he chiefly oltaek 
the "scicntinc champion of agnosticism,” Huxley f\’ol. II 
)>. 220), hears out Engels’ opinion when he says: "In Huz 
ley’s case indeed the leaning towards the primacy of thi 
pliysicn! side ("scries of elements” Mach calls it) is often sc 
pronounced that it can hardly }>c called parallelism at ah 
.Spite of his vehement repudiation of the title of matcrialisi 
ns an afTront to his untarnished agnosticism, I know of few 
recent writers who on occasion better deserve the title” (Vol. 
II, pp. 30'31). And James Ward quotes the following state- 
ments by Huxley in confirmation of his opinion: ‘“Anyone 
who is acquainted with the history of science will admit, 
that its progress has, in all ages, meant, and now more than 
ever means, the extension of the province of what we call 
matter and causation, and the concomitant gradual banisn- 
menl from all regions of human thought of what we call 


* Bibliolhiqiie da con{frti tnttmationa} de la pbHosophie, JV 

Kenrl Delacroix. David Ham* *t fa pMotophii critique, ^oag ine 

followers of Ilume Uie author includes Arenarius and the 

Ists in Germany, Cb RenoDVlcr mnd his school (Ihe neo-criUcistsj 
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spirit and sponlaneity.’** Or: “‘II is in itself of little moment 
whether we express the phenomena of matter in terms of 
spirit, or the phenomena of spirit In terms of matter — each 
statement has a certain retalis'c truth ["rclatiscly stalile 
complexes of elements.” accordins to Mach). Ihil with a 
view to the progress of science, the materiatislie terminologs' 
Is in every way to l>c preferred For it connects thniiglil with 
the other phenomena of the unK'crsc. . . . svliereai. the niter- 
native, or splritnalisric, terminology is nlterly barren, and 
leads to nothing hut ohscurity and confusion of ideas Tims 
there can be little douht, that the further seicnce advances, 
the more extensively and consUtenlly s\ ill all the phenomena 
of Nature he rcprcsenteil by materiaUstic fomsul® and syni- 
Iwls’" (Vol. I. p. 17-10). 

So argued the ‘'shamefaced materialist'' Huxley, who 
refstsed to acceid materialism, regarding it as "inptaphvxicx'' 
Hint illegltimalely goes Iseyond "groups of sensations." And 
this same Huxley wnite- "'If I were ohligpl to choose be- 
tween absolute materialism and ahsotiite idealism I shoidd 
feel cotnpellcsl to neeepi (he l.'iller ollcmative Our one 
certainly is the existence of the mrnlal world"’ (James 
Wnrd.Yol. 11. p. 21f.). 

Huxley's pttilosnphy is as much a mixture n( Hume and 
Ih-rkeley as is Mach's philosophy Hut in Huxley's ease the 
llcrliclcian streaVs ore incidental, and agnosticism serves 
as a flgdeaf for malrriali*-m With Mach tlic ‘ evlourinR ' of 
the mixture is n difTermt one. ond Ward, (he spirilii.vtisl. 
svhile bitterly combating Huxley, pals .^senarius and Mach 
ofTcctionatcly on the l«vcV 

a. nit: iM«s\rNTxsrs as crisinsrirsiv .stius 

Of MSCSt ANO AWVxr.JVS 

In s[»eallng of emplrio^ritictsm we route! not avtud re- 
peatedly mentioning tlie philtwopherx of the xoeallc'l Im- 
manenttst school, the principal reprexenlalives of which are 
Schuppe, Leclalr. llrhinVe, and Schul>eri-Soldrm It is now 
neecssafy to examine the rcUUon of empirifv-cri'vcivm to the 
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immanentisis and llie nature of the philosophy preached 
the laller. 

In 1902 Mach wrote: “...Today 1 see that a host 
philosophers — positivists, empirio-crilicists, adherents of t 
immanentist philosophy — as well as a very few scieniis 
have all, without knowing anything of each other, enter 
on paths which, in spile of their individual differences, co 
verge almost towards one point” {Analyse der Empfindtt 
gen, Vonwrt zur 4. Atittuge). Here we niiisf first nc 
.Mach’s unusually frank admission that very feiu scientis 
arc followers of the supposedly “new,” but in tnith very ol 
IIumcan-Bcrkeleian philosophy. Secondly, extremely impo 
ta«t is idach’s opinion that this "new” philosophy is a broa 
current In which the Immanenlisls ore on the same foolin 
as the cmplrio-critieisls and the positivists. “Thus” — repea' 
Mach in the introduction to the Russian translation of lli 
Analyse der Empfindungen (J90D)— ■'Ihere is a commo 
movement . . (p. -1). “My position (Mach says In anolhc 
place], moreover, borders closely on lhat of the represent 
ntives of (he Immanenllsl philosophy. ... I found hardly anj 
thing In this book fte., Schuppe, Grundrifi der Erl’enntm'j 
theoric and Loglfc) with which, with jierhaps n very sllgh 
change, I would not gladly agree” {p. 40). Mnch consider 
that Schuhcrt-Soldcrn is also "following close paths” (p. 4) 
and as to Wilhelm Schiippc, M.ncli eseu dedicates to hia 
his latest work, the summary so to speak of his philosophical 
Inlwiirs, Erkenntnis ttnd Irrlum. 

As'cnarius, the other founder of cmpirio-crillcism, 
in 1801 lhat he was “gladdenwl” and “encournged" by 
Schuppe's sympnfiiy for empirio-criticam, and (hat the 
"difTercnccs” between him and Schuppe "exist, perhaps, 
only temporarily” (vielleleht nur einsltveilen noeh ^ 
/lend^.s And, finally, J. Pcizoldl, ssliose teachings I.cssesdch 
regards as f/te last word in empirio^rilichm, openhj acelalmf 
the tri»— Schuppe, Mach and Aven-ariiiv—or the leaders 
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the “nem’’ trend. {EinjShruntj in die Philosopltie der reinen 
Erfahrun^ Bd. II, 1004, S. 295; Dci< lVcJj;iroWc 0 i, 1906, 
S. V. und 14fi). On this point Pcttoldi is definitely opposed 
to Willy ll'inf., Bd. II. S 321), probably Ihc only ontslnnd- 
Ins Machian vrho fell osbamed of sucb a kinship as Schup- 
pe’s and wlio’tried to dissociate himself from liim funda- 
menlally, for which this disciple was reprimanded by liis 
beloved leather Avenarius. Avcnariiis wrote Ibe words aboul 
Scliuppe above quoted in a comment on Willy’s article 
af*ainsl Schiippe, adding that Willy’s criticism perhaps “was 
pul more slrongly than was rcattv necessary" (I’lcrlel/ohrs- 
sehri/t fur wiiisenschaftliche Philosophie, 18 Jahrff, 1894. 
S. 29; svlilch also contains Wily’s article against Schuppe). 

Having tcquainlcd ourselves wills the cmplrio-crUiclsts' 
opinion of the immanenlists, let us evamine the immanent- 
Ills’ opinion of the emplrlo-critlcists. We have already men- 
Honed Uie opinion uttered by Leclalr in 1879. Schubert-Sol- 
dern in 1882 explicitly expressed his “figreement” "in part 
with Iho elder Fichle" (I.e., the dislinguished rcpre-sonlallve 
of subjective idealism, Johann CoUlSeb Fichle, whose son 
was as inept in philosophy as was Ihe son of Joseph Dietz- 
sen), and “wllh Schuppe. Leclair. Avcnrtriui and parity tvllh 
Rehmke,” while Mach (Eth. d. Arb.) is cited with parlie- 
ular gusto In opposition to “natural-historical metaphysics"’ 
— the term given lo natUTal-hlslorical nialerialism by all the 
reactionary university lecturers and professors in Germany 
In 1893. after the appearance of Avenariiis* Dcr Mrnschli 
ch« WeltbefjfilJ , \V. Schwppe hailed Ihis work in An Open 
teller to Prof. Auenariiu as a “confirmation of the n-slve 
realism" which ho (Schiippe) himself advocated “My con- 
ception of thought," Schuppe wrote, "esccUcnlly liarmonises 
'viih yciiir [Avenarius’] pure experience Then, in 1890 
Schuberl-Sohlcrn, summarising Hie "melhodological trend 

' Dr. Tlitliard »on Sfhofcrrl-Soldmi. I'rfrrr Tronitrrrlfrc dei 
Obitllt und Sahltit$. I8S2. S. 37 •n<t 8 6- C/. aho lit* Crunrft'ijm r/n*f 
ftrlrnnlflitJhrorfr, !8SI, S. 3. 

* yirrlfllnhrttchrlll fSr WliientfhaHlictie PMloiophie. 17 J«hrK 

isas. s SSI 
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in philosophy” on which he “bases himself,” traces his gei 
calogy from Berkeley and Hume down through F. A. Lan( 
(“the real beginning of our movement in Germany dah 
from Lange”), and then through Laas, Schuppe and Co 
Avenarius and Mach, Riehl (among the Neo-Kantians), Cl 
Renouvier (among the Frenchmen), etc.’ Finally, in Ihei 
programmatic “InlrodiicUon” printed in the first issue of th 
philosophical organ of the immanentists, alongside a decia 
ration of war on materialism and an expression of sympalh; 
with Ch. Renouvier. we read: “Even in the camp of thi 
scientists themselves voices of individual thinkers are beinj 
raised sermonising against the growing arrogance of theii 
colleagues, against the unphilosophical spirit which ha< 
taken possession of the natural sciences. Thus the physicisi 
Macli. ... On all hands fresh forces are stirring and an 
working to destroy the blind faith in the iofallihility ol 
the natural sciences, and once again people are beginning to 
seek for other paths Into the profundities of the mj’sterious, 
a better entrance to the house of truth."’ 

A word Of two about Ch. Renouvier. lie is the head of 
the influential and widespread school in Prance known as 
the nea-eriticisls. Ilii theoretical phJJosopJiy is a combination 
of the phenomenalism of Iltime and the apriorism of Kant. 
The Ihing-in-ilself is absolutely rejected. The connection of 
phenomena, order and law is declared to be a priori; law 
is written with a capital letter and is converted into the 
basis of religion. The Catholic priests go into raptures over 
this philosophy. The Machian Willy scornfully refers to 
Renouvier as a “second apostle Paul,” as “an obscurantist of 
the first water” and as a “casuistic preacher of free vrill” 
{Gegen die Sclmliveithril, S. 129). And it is such co-fliinkers 
of the immanentists who ivarmfg greet Mach’s philosophy. 
A\’hen his Mechanik appeared in a French translation, the 
organ of the neo-crilicisis— LMnn^e pliilasophigue — edited 


• Dr. Richard too Sehnber|.S<dderB, Dai Bieniehltelie CISet end 
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by PiUon, a collaboraVOT and dUcsplc of Renouvier, wrole; 
“It is unnecessary to speak of the citent to which, in 
Ihii criticism of substance, the thing, the thing-in-itself, 
Mach’s positive science agrees with neo-crilical idealism” 
iVol. XV. 1904, p. 179). 

As for the Russian Machians, they are all ashamed of 
their kinship with the immanenlUts. and one of course could 
not expect anything else of people who did not deliberafelv 
adopt the path of Struve, Menshikov, and the like, Bararov 
alone refers to “certain representatives of ilie iminancntist 
school" as “realisls."* Bogdanov briefly fond in iaci falsely) 
declares that "the immanentist school Is only an intem\c- 
diate form between Kantianism and empirio-eritJeism" 
(Emplrh-Monitm, Dk. Ill, p. xxii). V, Chernov writes’ “Gen- 
erally speaking, the iotmancnlisls approach positivism in 
only one aspect of their theory, in other aspects they go far 
beyond U" {Philctophlcal and Sociological Studies, p. 37). 
’Olfintlnov saj's that "the imtnanentisi school clothed these 
(Machian) ideas in an unsuitable form and found them- 
stives In the blind allej' of solipsism” (op. eft, p 149). As 
you sec, you pay your money and lake your choice consti- 
tution and salmon mayonnaise, realism and solipsism. Our 
Machians arc afraid to IcII the plain .ind clear truth about 
the immanentists. 

TTie f.ict is that the immanentists are rank reaelionaries. 
open advocates of fideism, nnadnUcraled in their ol>sevirant' 
ism. There is not one of them who has not (ranl^ly made 
his more theoretical works on epislemolog)- a defence of 
vchpon and a justilication of moducralism of one kind or 
auotlier. Lcclair, in 1879. advocated his philosophy ns one 
in *'**'*tles “all the needs of a religiously inclined mind” 
[per nealismiit, etc.. S. 73). J, Rehmke, in 18S0. «lediea!e<! 
im “theory of knowledge" lo the Protestant pastor Bie- 
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(Mm Ilf (Itr ffidfrN fnmt (lie tfafe n« a “leniefMt pfiraie" iPr 
WJlIirIm (lfuntt{i}‘jf *Ut VJhik itn-l /7<'c/ilipfi/r> 

flimba IMl. S Idl, a3S) .Vl.iil.eft-S.’Wi'rn H M» 
(ittinHlityt rinff f.VJ /r«fnf»(fe«r/e ilnttiret Ii^lh (fiP 
pihteare of tlir ttlf liefort' Ihe fyxly •ml llie aflrr-yihlfflfp 
nl Hm »r)j flfirf llir IkvIv. /r. (I»e Immerlalllf nl ^he toul 
<ji. H2). c!f. In Pif toihfr Bfjniln;' aniP'l n«*l<-|. hf 

ilefeniii. (nsrllirr nitli "toelal refornn." iiilTni?^ IouhI on 
cl.li% iliillnffliin. mill wyi llial Hie ’’Soeial-henn'orali ijnorc* 
tlie InrI dial wiltmiil (he divine pfl of iifthippinevt Iherc 
roiifil l*e no •lapjilnevv*’ (p 330). nnd tlicrcnpnn Inmcnlt (h* 
flirt Hint m.iIrnalUm “prevoiU” (p. 2I2)' "he who in mir 
Him- iK'lirvrv in n life Iwyoml. nr eten in lit poiiihilitv, i< 
ron'idrri’d n fool" (Ibid.). 

Ami ricnnui Menvhikov* like Ihfte. im lett ohtriirantl'slt 
nf llio first wnirr lliaii Ilrnmivier. live In Instini; foiicul'ini^e 
ivIHi (he rnipIrio-cri({cls(«. Tfirir (hefirrlirnl kfnih'P f* irron* 
tcstnhlr. There is iiti more Knntiaiilsni In the itiimnnenllsls 
Ihnn in Peizotdl or Pearson. We saw nl>ovc Hint th<^‘ them- 
selves reRanl themselves ns disriples of llimic nn<l Herkeiey, 
nn opinion of Ihe Inimanrntisls that is (renemlly recosniseil 
In pliilnsophical lifemliire. In order to show clwiJ* ''hat 
eplsIeinoloRlcnl premises these comrndes-ln-nrins of Mach 
nnd Avenarliis proceed from, we shall quote some fimd.s- 
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mental theoretical propositions from the works of im- 
manentlsls. 

Leelair in 1879 had nol yet invented the term “imma- 
nent,” which really signifies “experiential.” “given in expe- 
rience," and which is Just as spurious a label for concealing 
corruption as the labels of the European bonrRems parties 
In his first work, Lcclair frankly and explicitly calls him- 
self a “critical Idealist” {Det Realismut, etc-, S. 11, 21, 20G, 
etc.). In this work he criticises Kant, as we have already 
seen, for his concessions lo materialism, and clearly indi- 
cates his own palh away from Kant lo Hchte and Berkeley 
Leelair fights raaterialism in general and the tendency to- 
wards malerialism displayed h'j the mo/ority of scientists in 
particular as mercilessly as Schuppe. Schubert-Soldero and 
Rehmke. 

“If we return,” l,«clalr says, “lo Ibe standpoint of critical 
Weallsm, if we do not attribute a transcendental existence 
[• an existence outside of human consciousness) to n.ilurc 
processes of nature, then for the subject the oggrcpate 
of bodies and his own body. In so far as he can see and feel 
111 logelher with all Us changes, will be a directly given 
pnenomcnon of spatially connected co-exiticnccs and succes- 
sions in time, and the whole explanation of nature will re- 
duce Itself to staling llic laws of these eo-cxisfences and 
successions" (p. 21). 

Ruck to Kant! — said the rcaclioiuiy Neo-Kanlians Bacl. 

l iclilc .and Berkclcyl — is essenlhlly what the reactionary 
'ramancntisls me saying For I.a-ela>r. all that exists con- 
sists of "completes of sensations” (p 33). white crrt.iin class 
« of properlies (£isenseha/len), which act upon our sense- 
he designates, for example, by the letter M and 
j which act upon other ohjects of nature, liv the 

j't'fT N (p. 150.ctc.)..Moreoier, Lcclair spc.aks of nature as the 
phenomena of Uie consciousness” {Unouplseinrph<'inorr.en\ 
hot of a single person, hut of “mankind" t|'p. 55-5f)) If wc 
cmen\l>er lliat Lcclair published his book in Prague, where 
r,li professor of physics, and tlwl I.ecinir dies with 
'P'lire only Mach’s f\rhnHiin/t der Arhril. which appeared 
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in 1872, the question involuntarily arises: ought we not 
regard the advocate of fideism and the frank idealist Lecla 
as the true progenitor of the “original” philosophy of Mad 

As for Schuppci who, according lo Leclair,* arrired , 
the “same results,” he, as we have seen, really claims : 
defend “naive realism,” and in his Open Letter to Pro 
Avemrius bitterly complains of the “established perversio 
of my [Schuppe’sJ theory of knowledge to subjective idea 
ism.” The true nature of the crude forgery which the in: 
manentisl Schuppc catls a defence of realism is quite cica 
from his rejoinder to Wundt, who did not hesitate lo claJ 
the immanentisls with the Fichleans, the subjective idealist 
[Philosophische Studfen, loc. cit., S. S8G, 397, 407). 

“In my case,” Schuppe retorts lo Wundt, “the proposi 
lion ‘being is consciousness’ means that consciousnes; 
without the external world Is inconceivable, that the latte' 
belongs to the former, i.e., the absolute connection (Zusam 
mengeMrlgkeit) of the one with the other, which I hsTi 
so often asserted and explained and in which the two const!' 
lute the primary whole of being.”* 

One must be extremely naive not lo discern unadiilleraleo 
subjective ide.s[lism in such “realism"] Just think: the exter- 
nal world “belongs lo consciousness” and is in absolute con- 
nection with iti The poor professor was indeed slandered by 
the “established” practice of tanking him with the subjec- 
tive idcalistsi Such a philosophy completely coincides wnn 
Avenarius’ "principal co-ordination"; no reservations flU 
protests on the part of Chernov and Valentinov can 
them; both philosophies will be consigned together to the 
museum of reactionary fabrications of German promso • 
doni. As a curiosity once more testifying to Valentinov s lac 
of judgment, lei us note lhal he calls Schuppe a soHpust I 
goes without saying lhal Schuppe vowed and ssvorc that ^ 
was not a solipsist — and wrote articles specially dealiOn 

• Dritrage tu einrr monhlfehea ErUnnlnhlheerle, Bfulan. I***- 

» Wilhelm Schuppe, '“Die tmmanrnte PhlloiophU nntt 
U'unrf/," Zef»ieAr//f ffir /ntnwnienle P/ilhtophlf, BcJ. II s III .1 
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with this subject — just as vehemently as did Mach, Pefzoldf, 
and Co.), and is highly delighted with Bazarov's article in 
the Studies] I should like to translate into German Bazarov’s 
dictum that “sense-perception is the reality existing outside 
us” and forward it to some more or less intelligent imma- 
nentist. He would embrace and kiss Dazarov as heartily as 
the Schuppes, Lcclairs and Schubert-Solderns embraced 
Mach and Avcnarius. For Bazarov's dictum is the alpha and 
omega of the doctrines of the immanenlist school. 

And here, lastly, is Schuhert-Soldero. “The materialism 
of natural science,” the ''inetaph)-sics" of recognising the 
objective reality of the external world, is the cli'ief enemv of 
this philosopher {Gnindlagen einer Erkenntnislheorie, keip- 
zig 1884, p. 31 and the whole of Chapter 11; Die Metaphffsik 
der A'afurmissenscho/t). “Natural science abstracts from all 
relations of consciousness" (p. 52) — that is the chief evil 
land that is Just what constitutes materialism!). For the 
individual cannot escape from “sensations and, hence, from 
a stale of consciousness” (pp 33-34). Of course, Schubert* 
Soldcro admitted in 1800, my standpoint is epislemofogical 
loUpsiim (Die soTialc Frage, S. x). but not “melaphjsical," 
not “practical” solipsism. “Wiat is given us immedialelv 
is sensations, complexes of constantly changing sensations" 
(t/fber rronsiendenr des Objekls and SubyeAls, S. 73). 

“Mars, took tlte material process of production,” says 
Schubert-Soldern, "as the cause of inner processes and mo- 
tives, in liic same way (and just as falsely) as natural science 
regards the common [to hum.auityl external world as the 
cause of the individual inner worlds" (Die soziale Frage. 
S. xviii). Tlrat Marx’s historical materialism is connected 
"dh natural-historical materialism and philosophical male- 
n^hsm in general. it does nol even occur to this comradc- 
in-arms of M.sch to doubt. 

'M.'iny, perhaps the majority, will be of the opinion that 
from the standpoint of epistemological solipsism no meta- 
physics Is possihic, i.e., that metaphysics is always trans- 
cendental. Upon more mature reflection 1 cannot concur 
"■‘•h this opinion. Here nrc my reasons. . . . The immediate 
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foiiii<l.illon of nil Hint U Rl*rn h Ifir iplrllual (ioIlpiI,r) cof 
ri^llnii ihr frotral itoini of |mli»i.Jt«l Sel 

(llir Iti.llvMtnl rralni of IlimfsIiO wiHi Ifi l-vir. TI.e mN 
Hr xutrlil U Inconrrlmt.lr wi]],rj||| t|,J, Srif. Jiiil m lliii SH 
h ifironrrlvnhlr «lthoiil lt,r frM of H,f worM. Wlh 
.IcHnicImn of il.r in.livi.linl Srif |l,r worl.J Is oUo onnf 
lillntrtl. t>Jilcli npj.mM ImpoiHlilo— and witfi (he riorrodiot 

0 mr n*sl of (hr world. notliinR rrmnlno for mj indiWdnal 

1 I n ^ ! '^ l-dlcr cnei l»r srparnlM from (he world onij 
|()(|icaJIy. hill no! In lime and jpacr. Tliercforc mr individual 
.Self imiM corillniie In rii«l af(rr my dralh aNo. if Ihe rnlire 

nol lo I>e annihilalnt wllh !l . . (ibid., p. xxiii). 

The priiicipnt co^rdinnllon,*' “complexes of senuliona" 
nnd (he rcsl nf (he ^fachIan hannllties render faithful jerriee 
lo tlie proper people! 

,**• • • 'Vhni is (lie liereaficr (JensfKt) from the sollpsfat 
point of view? || ($ only a possihle future experience for 
me... (ibid.). “Spirilunlisin . . . would be obliged lo prove 
Ihe existence of liic JenscUt But rI any rale the materialism 
of natural seionce cannot he hroiight inlo the field against 
splriiitalistn. for tlds malerlalism. as we have seen, is only 
one aspect of llio world process within theali-embracing spiri- 
tual connection” fasiln; “principal co-ordination”) {p. xsiv). 

All this Is said in tlial philosophical introduction lo Dif 
soziale Frage (189G) ss liercln Sciiuberl-Soldern oH ihe time 


appears arm in arm wilii hfach and Avenarius. Only for 
the liandfid of Russian Machians docs Machism seire exclu- 
sively for purposes of inlellechinl prattle. In its nafis’e 
counfrj' its role as a flunkey lo lideism is openly proclaimed! 


S. mimiER IS CMPIRIO-cniTICIS.M TE.\D1.NGT 

Let us now cast a glance at Ihe development of Machism 
after Mach and Avenarius. Wc have seen that their philo- 
sophy is a hasli, a pot-pourri of confradiclorj' and discon- 
nected epistemological propositions. We must now examine 
liow and whither, i.e., in what direction, this philosophy is 
developing, for this will help iit lo settle certain “dispntahle” 
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questions by leferriag to indisputable historical facts. And 
indeed, in view of the eclecticism and incoherence of the 
initial philosophical premises of the trend we are examin- 
ing, varying intcrpietalions of H and sterile disputes over 
parliculars and trifles are absolnlely inevitable. But empirio- 
crUicism, like every ideological current, is a living thing, 
which grows and develops, and the fact that it is growing 
in one direction or another will help us more than long argu- 
ments to settle the basic question as to what the real essence 
of this philosophy is. We judge a person not by what he 
says or thinks of himself but by his actions And wc must 
judge philosophers not by the labels they give themselves 
("poaiVivism,” the philosophy of “pure experience," "mon- 
ism” or ‘‘empirio-monisin,” the “philosophy of natural 
science," etc.) but by the manner In which they actually 
selUe fundamental theoretical questions, by their associates, 
by what they arc leaching and by what they have taught 
Iheir disciples and followers. 

U is this last question which interests us now. Everything 
csscnlial was said by Mach and Avenarius more than twenty 
t'Mrs ago. It was bound to Leconte clear in the inlenal Jioiu 
Incse. “ieaders” were underslood by those who wanted to 
understand them, and whom they themsches (at least Mach, 
who has outlived his colleague) regard as their successors 
Jo be specific, let us take those who themselves claim to be 
disciples of Mach and As'cnarius (or their adherents) and 
whom Mach liimsclf ranks as such. We shall thus obtain a 
picture of eitipirio-crilicisiu as a philosophical current, and 
aoi as a collection of literary oildilies. 

in Mach’s Introduction lo the Ilussian translation of the 
Analyse det Emp/lndungefi, Hans Cornelius is recommended 
as a "young investigator" who is following "if not quite the 
same, at least very close paths” (p. 4). In the text of the 
nalyse der EmpCindupgeo Mach once again “menUons with 
Ihc works" of Cornelius and others, “who have dis- 
the kernel of Aserwrius’ idens and have developed 
further” (p; 40). Let ns lake Cornelius' Eirxtrilang in 
"f rbilMopbie (Gennan ed. IPOS) and wc find Ih.at its 
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niilhtir nl«o of till fodfovoiir to follow In Ific fii” 

Alrj.t of M.icli niid Avroariut (np. v||J. 32), Wc hart lx 
fore m Him n tl/irtplr aelnntnledyftl bj/ the teacher. Tfii 
dhciptc nUo Im-kIiu willi imoiHoni-i-lrmcnli (pp. 17. 21) 
calrgorically drclarrt tint lie cnnUnM hlmielf lo eiperfenc 
(p. %i), cnIM Ills view* ‘'cnmUiml or rphlpmologlcal empiri 
ci<m (p. 333), cmphancnlly cnndrmni Ifie "onMitletln«s' 
of ntul Ihe “doumalHm" of l»olh (lie IJcaliilJ an' 

llip ninicrlnlhlt |p. 129). vrlirnimlly drntra Ihc po5iibl< 
"inUconceplion” (p. IM) that ),|, piiPosophy implies Ihi 
rcco(;nltioii of Ihe wurhl at rxiitinR In Ihe mind of man, 
flirls willi naive rralhm no Irsi skilfully Ilian ATenariiu 
Scliuiipe or Ilninrov (“a visual, ns well at every other sense- 
perception, is located where we find it, and only where w« 
Ilnd it, that is to say, where the naive mind, unlouched by 
n false philosophy, localises It”— p. 125) — and this dis- 
ciple. acknowledged as such by his teacher, arrives at to- 
morlutitii and God, Materialism— lliunders this police see* 
grant In a professorial chair, 1 beg your pardon, this disciple 
of the ‘‘recent positivists”— converts man into an aufoma- 
ton. ‘‘It need lianily lie said that togcilier with Ihe belief in 
the freedom of our decisions it destroys all considerations of 
the moral vnluc of our actions and our responsibility for 
this value. Just as little room Is left for Ihe idea of the 
continuation of onr life after death” {p. IIC). The final note 
of (he book is: ‘‘Education (of Ihe youth stultified by this 
man of science, presumably] is necessary not only for action 
but . . . above all . . . to jnciilcale veneration (Ehrfurcht) not 
for the transitory values of a fortuitous tradition, but for 
the imperishable values of duty and beauty, for the divine 
(tlein Gotllichen) within ns and without” (p. 357). 

Compare this with Bogdanov's assertion that “there is 
absolutely no room" (Bog^nov's italics) and “there cannot 
be any room"* for the idea of God, freedom of the will and 
Immortality of the soul in Mach's philosophy in view of his 
denial of every “Ihlng-in-ilselF’ (p. xii). While Mach in Ibis 

• Quoted from Bogdanor's introduction lo the BuJilan triadalioo 
of tlie Analyse der Empflndaivren^Traru. 
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umc Look (p. 393} declares lhat “Hicrc is no Xfociiiai) ptiilo* 
Sophy," and recommends noi only (he iniinjnenthts, hut also 
Cotnerms Tfho had disclo^ (he fccrncl oi Avenanus’ ideas! 
Tims, in the first place, Hogdanor absolulely dots not know 
the "Machian philosophy" ns o current which not only nes- 
tles under the wing of fidmm. but which ilseH goes to the 
Jengih of fidcism. In the second place, Bogdanov abioluteltf 
does not know the liisiory of philosophy; for to ossociale 
a denial of the ideas nicnlionod abose with a denial of the 
Uiing-in-vlsclt is io insult ti»c history of philosophy. Will 
Bogdanov take It into his licad to deny that all consistent 
followers of Hume, Ly rejecting every kind of Ihing-in-ilself. 
do Ifoue room for these Ideas? Has Bogdanov never heard 
cf Uic suL|ecllrc idealists, who reject every kind nf thing- 
in-ilsclf and thereby make room for these ideas? "There 
can be no room” for these ideas soiety in a philosophy that 
leaches that nothing exists but j>crccplual being, that the 
*erld is matter In motion. Ilial the external world, the physi- 
cal world familiar to all. is the sole objective reality, «.e., in 
the philosopity of >n.aieriaiisin. And it is for this, precisely 
for this, that materialism is being combated by the imma- 
nentisls recommended by Mach, hy Mach's disciple Cornc- 
*"“■ *nd by modern professorial philosophy in general. 

Our Machians began to repudiate Cornelius only after this 
uidccency had been pointed out to them. Such repudiations 
are not worth much. Friedrich Adler evidently has not been 
Warned,” and therefore recommends this Cornelius in a 
socialist journal (Oe/ Kampf, 1908, No. 5, p. 235. "a work that 
IS easy to read and highly lo be commended"). Through the 
modiutn of Maclnsm, downright phiiosophicai reactionaries 
and preachers of fideism arc palmed off on the workers as 
teachenl 

.. without having been warned, delected the fal- 

* y in Cornelius: but his method of combatiag this falsity 
, Listen to this: “To assert lhat the world is idea 

P tisscrled by the idea)isls.^whom we are combating, 
. ^ 5 ® sense only it implies that it is the idea 

e predicalor, or If you like, of all predicafors, i.e., that 





111 rxlUrnrc ilfi.fniSi cxcliiitfcl^ i;j;..,n iJic IfiousM of llJf 
in<livifhi.i| «ir of ihiM#* imliflifuifi; If ethfi onJjr Inatraccb 
«« lie IliiiiLt bIkihI Ir, arwl wlial he tlnei nol think of «lo« 
no! rtl»|. We, on lh«* rirtilrary, make the world dependral 
not miiiti the IhniiRlit «>f an Ifidividual or Indirlduali, or, lo 
pill II heller flinl clearer, not upon Ihe «f/ of Ihinkinj. or 
upon nny nelunl Ihoughr. hm— and nclutircly In the lopeal 
seine— upon thniiKht in Renerat. Tlie Idealist confaies one 
wIlIi the Ollier, and Ihr result is aRnoslie lenii-solipsijni, a’ 
ttc ohscrs-c it in Cnriielliis ' {Einjtiliriwj. Bd, 11, S. 317)- 
StolypiiP (Icnieil the exislmee of the eabinets noirs'. Pd' 
aohlt iinnlhilalcs the Idealists. !i is truly aslnnlshinj bow 
much this nnnihil.ntlan of idealism rnemhles n recorninen' 
dalion to Ihe idenlists to exercise more skill in coneealbj? 
tliclr idealism. To say th,al flic world depends upon maoJ 
llioiiglit is pen'crlwl idealism To say that Ihe srorld depcoi^ 
upon llintiglii in general is rcccnl posiiivism, crilical rcaj 
Ism— -In a svord, lliorougligoiiig bourgeois eharlalanlsol^b 
Cornelius is an agnostic semhsulipsist, Pcisoldl Is o soiipsW 
scml-ngnoslic. You arc craeUng a flea, gentlemeol 

Let us proceed, in the second cdilioo of his Efltnntfi'i 
und Irrium, Mach says: “A systemaiic exposition fof Mach* 
views], one lo which in nil ils cssenlials I can subscribe. ” 
gis’Cii by Professor l)r. Hans Klcinpcter” {Die Erkennlr^i*' 
tlieorie der \alurforscliung der Crgenicrart, Leipzig 19^- 
Let us take Ilaiis Number Two. This professor is an accred- 
ited disseminator of Machism: a pile of articles on Machs 
views in philosophical journals, both in Gentian and i^ 
English, translations of works recommended by Mach with 
introductions by Mach — in a wortl, the right hand of the 
“teacher.” Here are his views: •*. . . All my (outer and inner) 
experience, all my Ihouglils and aspirations are given m* 
a psychical process, as a part of my consciousness...” l°P- 
cil., p. 18). “That which we call physical is a conslrucdon 
of psychic al elements...” (p. 144). ''Subjeciiiie conviction, 

» P. A Slolypin (lS02-iaiI). Prime Miaisfer and Minister of IIo«J 
Affairs, notorious for the soppreuion of llie rerolulion of 1903 0' 
and Ihe period of brutal reaction that folloned it— T'rons 
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no! obJecJiVe cerlainfy fCeiBi^hefy is the onlt} attainable 
doal of an^ science. . (p. 9). (The ilalics are Kleinpeter's. 
vfbo adds the following itmaik; “Somelhing similar was 
already said by Kanl in Ihe Critique of Practical Heason/') 
“The assumption that there are other minds is one which 
can never be coniinned by experience. . (p. 42) . “I do not 
know . . . whether, in general, there exist other selves out- 
side of myself’' (p. 43). In Chapter 11, § 5, entitled “Activity 
(Spontaneity) in Consciousness," we read that in the case of 
the animal-automaton the succession of ideas is purely 
mechanical. The same is true of us when we dream. “The 
^ahty of out consciousness in its normal stale essentially 
diflers from this. It possesses a properly which these (Ihe 
automata) entirely lack, and which it would be very diffl- 
tull, to say the leasi, to explain mechanically or sulomali- 
cally; the so-called seU-aclvvity of the Self. Every person can 
diss^er himself from bis stales of consciousness, he can 
manipulate them, can make them stand out more clearly or 
force them into ihe background, can analyse them, compare 
vartouj parts, etc. All this Is a fact of (immediate) experi- 
ence. Our Self is therefore essentially difTerenl from the 
sma-iolal of the states of consciousness and cannot be put 
as M equivalent of it. Sugar consuls of carbon, hydrogen 
and wygen; were we to attribute a soul to it, then by anal- 
ogy it would liave to possess the faculty of directing the 
of the hydrogen, oxygen and carbon at will’’ (pp. 
-30), § 4 of the following chapter is headed: “The Act 
w Cogidlion — an Act of Will (tVilfenshondfuny).'’ “It must 
regarded as definitely established lhat all my psychical 
penences are divisible into two large xualn groups: com- 
P iwry acts aj,d deliberate acis. To Ihe former belong a)l 
of the external world,.,*' (p. 47). “That it is 
I® advance several theories regarding one and the 
■ . * of fads . , . is as well known to physicists as it 
i*'® piemises of an absolute theory of 
.1 ‘^8c. And this fad is also linked with the volilional 

nn* thought; it also ixapUes lhat our volition is 

ooutid by external clrcaroslances" (p. 50). 
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114 V. S lO-TOl Ift ID»X) hi* Wfora ih.»! In »?»»» 

«<| ill itip i-oioit <’A Ahkh Mp<h ili/Tm fmm Kjnf anil 
(Iptif(i'). a( aa| tatp atr ctofr alln (■> him thaa 
ni*lJ{>liiitM’aI «tn|ii(Ki<m |>rc«aihn< in utunJ ariitter 
niilpfidtiim! Ttir f-Mifratiip «t.>r* rml Up ti> call the 
lunipj ttliUh it trulfvU thr culn of M-ieh'i atUekt" 

( 0 / 1 . rif, 114 VI. S «:» Id 1903 Ue wtntr: ‘^hr lUrlm? point 
fif Ili'tkrlry MjcIi tt IrrrfoLiMp Mjeh eompWP*J 
what Kaol tiPjMn*” (KonrifiiJi<n. 114 . Vlll, 1903 , S. 311 . J<l'- 
In lf»p prtfapp in Ihp Kuittin nHion of Iho .(nofy*** 
I'mpfimiititstn, Mach «l»€> mcnllont T. Zk-hcn, “who It foi* 
Inwint;. If not Ihc » 4 imp, al lean very date palht.” 'Ve U»f 
P/o/rttor T. Ziebrn'i took (P^i/ebopfigtiotoffitchf Ertfirrt- 
n/ifftror/<. Jena 1393 ) and flmi lhal the author refen to 
Mach, .\vriuriiit, Schuppe. ami so forth In Ihe eery 
ilnrlinn. Here Iherefore we apaln hate a cate of a 
ncLno»l»l;^^l hy Ihe leaelier. The “recvnl" theory of Ziehen 
it that only Ihe "nioh” is capable of belieelnR that “res* 
objects evoke our seitsaliont" Ip. 3 ), and that “over the por- 
tals of the Ihcorj’ of knowled^ Ihere ran be no 
serlplion than Ihe words of Berkeley; *The estemal objed* 
subsist not hy themselves, but exist in our mlndt!’” (P- 51 - 
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“Whal IS given us is sensalions and ideas. Botli are embraced 
by Ihe word psychical. Nan-psychical is a word devoid of 
meaning" (p. 100). The laws oC nature are relalions not of 
material bodies but of "reduced sensations” (p. 104. This 
“new” concept — “redaced sensations” — contains everything 
tlial is original in Ziehen’s Derkdeianisml). 

Pclzoldl repudiated Ziehen as an idealist as far back as 
1904 in the second volume of liis Etnfultrung, etc. (pp. 
298-301). By 1906 he had .-ilready included Cornelius, Klein- 
peter, Ziehen and Verwotn (Dos IVcltprobfem, S. 137, Fuss- 
note) in the list of ideafUU or psyehomoaitts. In the case 
of all these worthy professors, you see, there is a “miscon- 
cepilon” in their interpretations “of the views of Mach and 
Avenaiiua” 

Poor Mach and AvenariusI Not only were they slandered 
by their enemies for idealism and "even” (as Bogdanov 
expresses it) soiipsistn, but their very friends, disciples and 
followers, expert professors, also understood their teachers 
pervertedly, in an idealist sense If empirio-crilicism is de- 
veloping into Idealism, that by no me-ins demonstrates the 
radical falsity of its muddled Berkeleian basic premises. God 
forbidi It is only a slight “misconception,” in the Nordriev- 
Petzoldl* sense of the term. 

The funniest thing of all perhaps is that Petzoldl him- 
self, the guardian of purity and innocence, Tirslly, “supple- 
mented” Mach and Avenarius with his “logical a priori" and, 
secondly, coupled them with Wilhelm Schuppe, the vehicle 
of fideism. 

Had Petzoldl been acijuainled with Mach's English adher- 
ents he would have had very considerably to extend the 
list of Macblans who had lapsed (because of a “tnisconcep- 
lion”) into idealism. We have already referred to Karl Pear- 
son, whom Mach praised, as an unadulterated idealist. Here 
are the opinions of two other “slandeters” who say the same 
thing of Pearson: “Professor Pearson is merely echoing a 
doctrine first given clear utterance by the truly great Berke- 

’ Motdri(T, • eharacitr in Gocot'a Dead Soalt. — Tram. 

IS* 
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ley” {Howard V. Knox, Mind, 1897. Vol. VI., p. 205). “There 
can be no doubt that Mr. Pearson Is an idealist in the strictest 
sense of the word” (Georges Rodicr, lievue philosophique, 
1888, II. Vol. 20, p. 200). Tlie English Idealist. William Clif- 
ford, whom Mach regards as “coming very close" to his 
philosophy [Analtjae der Empfindungen, S. 8), must be con- 
sidered a teacher rather than a disciple of Mach, for 
Clifford's philosophical works appeared in the ’seventies. 
Here tJie “misconeoplion” is due fo*Mach himself, who io 
1901 “failed to notice” the idealism in Clifford's doctrine 
that the world is “mind-stuff, ” a “social object," a “highly 
organised experience,” and so forth.’ For a characterisa- 
tion of the charlatanisrn of the Cemian Machians. it is suf- 
ficient to note that Kleinpeter in 1905 elevated this idealist 
to the rank of founder of the “episleroology of modern 
science"! 

On page 284 of the Analyse der Empfindungen, Mach 
mentions the “kindred” (to Buddhism and Mochbm) Ameri- 
can philosopher, Paul Carus. Carus, who regards himself as 
an “admirer and personal friend” of Mach, edits in Chicago 
The Monist, a journal devoted to philosophy, and The Open 
Court, a journal devoted to the propagation of religion 
“Science is divine revelation,” say the editors of 
popular little journal, and they express the opinion th^l 
science can bring about a reform of the church that 
will retain “all that is true and good in religion." Mo^ * 
is a regular contributor to The Monisl and publishes m 
it individual chapters from his i.ilesl works. Cams cor 
reels Mach “ever so little” A la Kant, and declares ^ 

“is an idealist or, as we would say. a subjectivist.” ‘ 
are, no doubt, differences between Mach’s views ^ 
mine,” although “I at once recognised in him a kindred 


» W. K. CUTord. Lteturei and E**agl. 3rd ed., London. I90L ' - 
It, pp. 55. 65, 69: -On this potn! I tp»e eolirely with Berk*!^ ■ 
not with Mr. Spencer" (p. 6S); “The object, then. Ji • *el of eli*"r 
in my conseiouSBesJ, end not anything out of it" IP- 62). 
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spirit.'’* “Out MonUm,” says Carus, “is not malerialistic. not 
splrilualisllc, not o^osltr; II merely means consistency ... it 
lakes experience as its basis and employs as method the 
systematic forms of the relalions of experience" (evidently 
a plagiarism from Ilopdaiiov’s /!lmpifio-.Vonfs/nl). Cams’ 
motto h: “Not agnosticism, but positive science, not mysti- 
cism, but clear thinking, nol super-naturalism, not material- 
iim, but a monistic view oC the world, not a dogma, but reli- 
gion, nol creed, but faith.” And in conformity with this motto 
Cams preaches a “new theoIog>',” a ''scicnlinc ttieology,” or 
theonomy, which denies the literalness of the bihle but in- 
sists that “all Inilh Is divine and God rcs'cals himself in 
science ns be docs in history."* !t should be remarked that 
Kleinpcler. in his book on the theory of knowledge of mod- 
ern science already teferred. to, recommends Carus, togeth- 
er with Ostsvatd. Avenarius and the immanentists (pp. 151* 
52), ^^licn Ifneekel issued his theses for n Monistic Alliance. 
Cams vigorously opposed him on the ground lhat, first, 
Haeckel vainly attempts to refute apriorism. which is “quite 
in keeping with scientific philosophy”; second, that Haeckel's 
diKtrine of determinism “excludes the possibllily of free 
tvill”; llucd. tliat Haeckel is mistaken "in cmpUasislng the 
one-sided view of the naturalist against the traditional con- 
servatism of Uic churches. Thus he appears as an enemy to 
the existing churches instead of rejoicing at their higher 
development into a new and truer interpretation of their 
dogmas . . (ibid., Vol. XVI. 190G, pp. 121-22) . Carus him- 
self admits that “I appear reactionary to many freethinkers 
who blame me for nol joining their chorus in denouncing 
all religion as superstition” (p. 355). 

It is quite evident that wc have here a leader of a gang 
of American literary fakers who arc engaged in doping the 
people Willi religious opium. Mach and Kleinpetcr joined 
this gang e vidently as the result of a slight “misconception.” 

• The Uoniil. Chicago, VoL XVI. July 1900. P. CanjJ, ‘Trofessor 
Mach'a Philosophy," pp. 320, 345, 333. The arlicle ti a reply to bo 
article by Kleinpetcr nhich appeared in the same Journal. 

* Ibid, Vol. XIII. p 24 ef Tbeologg aa a 5cirnce. 
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5. A, DOGDANOrs EJHPjniO-JIONISM 

fnr Bogdanov of himself, “know so 

A nr^rri^' «™PWo-monisl in lileraturo-a certain 
^ very well and can answer 

lnn?o If •*’® sacramental for* 

[Jlric V^i! of ‘nature’ over ‘mind.’ To wit, he re- 

gards all that exists as a continuous chain of development. 
!!.h-T Ti!^ °f ore lost in the ‘chaos of elements,’ 

^ I ^ higher lints, known to us, represent the experi- 
ence of men [Bogdanov’s Italics)— psychical and, still higher, 
physical experience. This experience, and the knowledge re- 
suuing therefrom, correspond to what is usually called 
mind {Empirio-MonUm. Bk. Iff. p. xi{). 

, .socramental” formula here ridiculed by Bogdanov 

IS tngels w-ell-known proposition, which Bogdanov however 
diplomalically evades! We do not dilTcrfrom Engels, oh, nol 
nut i« US examine more carefully Bogdanov’s own sum- 
mary of this famous “cmplrio-ioonlsm” and “subsUtulion.” 
Ihe physical world Is called the experience of men and II Is 
neclared that physical experience 1$ “higher” in the chain 
of development than psychical. But this is ulfer nonsensel 
# 11 ij* precisely the kind of nonsense that is characteristic 
of all idealist philosophies. It would be farcical lo class this 
system of Bogdanov's as materialism. Wlh me, loo, he 
says, nature is primary and mind secondary. If Engels’ de- 
timlion is to be thus construed, then Ifegel is also a mate- 
rialist, for with him, too, psychical experience (under the 
title of the absolute idea) comes first, then follow, “higher 
up, ’ the physical world, nature, and, lastly, human knowl- 
edge, which through nature apprehends Ihe absolute idea. 

• *'ugle idealist will deny the primacy of nature taken 
in this sense, for if Is not a genuine primacy, since in fact 
nature is not taken as Ihe immediateig given, as the starting 
point of epistemoIog>-. Nature h in fact reached as Ihe result 
of a long process, through abslrac/ion of the “psychic.al.” !• 

IS Immaterial what these abstractions are called: whether 
absolute idea, universal ref/, world wilt, and so on and so 
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forth. These terms distinguish the difTcrenl mrie/fei of ideal- 
ism, and such s-arictics exist in coontlesi numbers. The es- 
sence nf idealism is llial the psychical Is tahrn as the starting 
point; from it external nature is deduced, and only //icn is 
the ordinar}' hiitnan consciousness deduced from nature, 
lienee, this primary “psyehical** aln-ayi turns out to Ik* a 
hltlets absiraelion concealing a diliilcd theology For in- 
stance, cvcrjljody knows what a hitman Idea is; but an idea 
independent of man ami prior to man, an idea in the ai>- 
slrnct, an nlisolulc idea, is a Iheotogical invention of the 
Idealist Hegel. nver>l>ody knows what human sensation is; 
but sensation independent of man, sensation prior to man, 
la nonsense, a tlfctess obslraction, an idealist artiHec And 
It is precisely to sueli an idealistic aHifice tliat liogdanov re- 
sorts when he erects the following ladder. 

1} Tlic chans of •'eleinents*' (we know that no other hn- 
man concept lies back of the term ‘‘elenienr’ save sema- 
tion), 

2) Tlie psjeliieal esperienec of men 

3) The physical ei|>erienee of men 

4} "The knowlrtlge emerging tlierrfrom " 

Tlirre are no sensations (liiinian) wiDioul man llenes*. 
Ihe first rung ol this la<Mer Is n lifeless idralisl abstraction 
As a matter of fact, what we liase Iterr is not the usual and 
familiar liuntan sensations, but Pietitious sensalinni, no- 
Aoify'a sensations, aensaUnns (u oenerol. disinc aensaUons— 
Just as Ihe ordinary human idea l•rcame disioe with Ilrgit 
«hen it «ai disorced fmm man and man's brain 

So away with Ihe first rung! 

Away also with the second rung, for the pryeAiro? before 
Ihe phs steal (and Iloplarsov plaers the srennj rung l-efare 
Ihe ttilrd) is something imVtsown to nan or seimee Tl»e 
I'hjsJeal realin eslslnl N-forc the pssehieal rouM base ap- 
|•e«rT^^, for Ihe latter Is the highrst prt»<luel of the btctirst 
tunas of orgsiuc mstirr ItngdMvos's second rung U s,tfco * 
lifHrss alutraeliun. it Is Ihmight without l-'ain. Jmnsn rea- 
son disTvrecd from man 

Oiils when we ttirow suit llir first two rurfs. and otits 
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IlifM. f^n c'f'Min A pirinrp «f Ifi** Fr’ff<J Hi.-jf Irufy eofff 
•pnn.lt In «.-l^nrr pnd mairrtphim. To «!!; 1) Um* phjnfal 
wnri.f rt|*t* o( |fM» mln*l nf m^n nn.l fiUlfJ 

Ions fthr man. ftint to any "linman ftp^rlmcf”; 2) the 
p*)rtili’nl. Ihr mln.I, rfr . l« i|m* (ils!ir«t prinlttcl of mafVf 
tl f . U»p jilijtifalj. H It a liinrllon nf lhal parfietilar!/ 

I'lpt fraRmnnl of nullpr Ifm human brain. 

'"Tltp rrnim of inMtttutinn.** wrilra nnjf'Ijnmf. “eolnddr* 
«ll!i Uir rraim of phy«lral phcnnmma; for the ptycMcal 
plirnnmrna wo fipp»I tuMtlliiin nnihins. I>rraiMe they iff 
jmiiirtll.ilr roinph-ipa** (p. tttU}. 

Ami (liU prrrlifly I* MralUm: for llie ptycMcal, Uf 
rontdoUMimi. I.lm, smullnn. ric., )« lakm m th« linn»^ 
ttintf nnil the pliytlc-al h <l(i|umi from il, auhitllulfj for il- 
The wofhl h Ihc non-ego ermlril by Ihe egn, Mhl Flehlf- 
Tlie world It ol.toliile Idea, said llrgcl. The world Is will, 
said Schopenhauer. Ttie world Is coneepiion and Idea, said 
Ihe imnianenlist Rehmke. Itdng Is coatciousnots. said the 
immnnenlUt Schiippe. llie physical is a substitution for the 
psychical, says Uogdanov. One most be Wind not to P«rce[’^* 
Ihe Identical idealist essenee under these various verbal 
cloaks. 

“Lcl us ask ouRcIvcs the following qucslion," 
Bogdanov In Book 1 of Empirio-Monifm (pp. 128-29) 
"Wliat Is a ‘living being.’ for Instance, ‘man’?" And hi 
answers: “.Man is primarily a deflnile complex of immediah 
experiences. [Mark, ''prlma/ily”l] Then, in the further 
development of experience, ‘man’ becomes both for himseli 
and for others a physical body amidst other phj’sical 
bodies.” 

\Vl\y, this is ft sheer "complei" of absurdities, ht only 
for deducing the immortality of the soul, or the idea of Goa, 
and so forth. Man is primarily a complex of immediate 
exiieriences and in liie course of further development be^ 
comes a phy.sical bodyl That- means that there ore im- 
mediate experiences’’ without a physical body, prior to a 
physical bodyl What a pity that this magnificent philosophy 
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ha* not ycl found acceptance in our theological seminaricat 
TJicre itj merits would have been fully appreciated 

. . \Vc have admiUrd that 'physical nature’ itself is a 
product (Ilogdanov’s italics] of complexes of nn immediate 
character (to which 'psychical' coK)rdinalioni olso helonsl. 
that it is the reflection of such complexes in others, analo- 
gous to them. Lilt of the most complex type (in the socially- 
organised experience of living heings)” (p. 140). 

A philosophy whicli teaches that physical nature itself 
is a product, Is a philosophy of the priests pure and simple. 
And Its character is in no wise altered )>y (he fact that 
personally flogdanav emphalicatly repudiates all religion. 
Diihring was alio an atheist; he esen proposed to prohihil 
religion In his “sociaillarian** order. Nncrthcless. T-ngels 
was absolutely right In pointing out that Duhring'i "sytlem" 
could not m.iVe cn<Is meet without religion. Tlie same is tnte 
of Ungdanov, with the essential difTtrence that lt»e fluoled 
passage h not a chnoee Ineonslsteney hut the very essence 
of hit •‘empirio-nionism** and of nil his "suhstitution " If 
nature Is a product, it Is olislout that it can I>e a product 
only of something that is greater, rirhrr, )>roader, mightier 
than nature, of somellilng that eiiiti; for in order to “pro- 
duce" nature. It must exist independmlty of asture. llial 
mrani that somrthing exists ontitde nature, something which 
moreoscr proifucei nature. In plain language tlits Is catted 
find. Tlie idealist phlliisophers have always soiigtji to change 
this latter name, lo maVe It more ahstracl, more ragoe and 
at the tame time (for the sale of plauilhihlv) lo I'ring it 
nearer to the "piyxlileal." as an "immcdule complex." as 
the iromedvatrly gives whirh mpiirrs no pn<of .Miwdnte 
Idea, imiiersal spifh. world will, "penrrol of 

the psyetileal lor the physleal. «re diffremt formulations of 
one and tlie s.sine Idea rverv roan Lnovrs, and *eienee in- 
sestlgsles. Idea, spirit, will, the psschieal as a function of 
the normally ojieratipg butnan brsiin To divoree this fune- 
linn from lahstanee orgstiised In a drflnite wav. |o eonvert 
tills fiinrllon Into « onisrrsal. p-niral atotraetion. to “suSi- 
stitule" this ahstraetiors foe the ohotr of |hs\iral eiiture. 
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{Ills is the raving of philosophical idealism and a mockery of 
science. 

Materialism says that the “socially-organised experience 
of living beings” is a product of physical nature a result of 
a long development of the latter, a development from a stale 
of physical nature when no society, organisation, experience, 
or living beings existed or could have existed. Idealism says 
that physical nature is a product of this experience of lirinS 
beings, and in saying this, idealism is equating (if not sub- 
ordinating) nature to God. Fop God is undoubtedly a prod- 
uct of the socially-organised experience of living beings. 

matter from wh-it angle you look at it, Bogdanov’s 
philosophy contains nothing but a reactionary muddle. 

Bogdanov thinks that to speak of the social organisalion 
of experience is “cognitive socialism” (Bk. HI, p. xxxiv). This 
is insane twaddle. If socialism is thus regarded, the Jesuits 
are ardent adherents of “cognitive socialism,” for the 
of their epistemology is divinity as “socially-organlswl 
experience.” And there can be no doubt that Catholicism Is 
a socially-organised experience; only, il reflects not objec* 
tive trutli (whicli Bogdanov denies, but which science re- 
flects), but the exploitation of the ignorance of the masses 
by definite soci.nl classes. 

But why speak of the JesuilsI We find Bogdanov’s 
“cognitive socialism” in its entirely among the immancntlsis. 
so beloved of Mach, beclair regards nature ns the conscious- 
ness of “mankind" {Der Bealhmut, S. 65), and not of ll><? 
individual. Tlic bourgeois philosophers will serve you wi* 
any amount of such Fichlean cognitive socialism. SchupP* 
also emphasises das generisebe, das galtungsmdfiige Moment 
des Dewafilselns (Viertellnhrssebrl/t /dr ivissenseha/tlirbe 
Philosopbie, Bd. XVII, S. 379-80), te.. the general. Ih^ 
generic factor of consciousness. To think that philosophical 
idealism vanishes Jiy stihstiliiling t!ie consciousness of man- 
kind for the consciousness of the Individual, or the socially- 
organised experience for the experience of one person, h 
like thinking that capitalism will vanish by replacing one 
capitalist by a joint stock company. 
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Our Russian Macliiam, Yushkevich and Valentinov, echo 
Ihe materialist Rakhmefov in asserting that Dogdanov is an 
idealist (at the same lime fouRy abusing Rakhmelov him- 
self). But they could not slop to think where this idealism 
came from. They make out lhat Bogdanov is an individual 
and chance plienomcnon, an isolated case. This is not true. 
Bogdanov personalty may think that he has invented an 
“original” system, but one has only to compare him with 
the afore-mcntioncd disciples of Mach to realise the falsity 
of such an opinion. The difference between Bogdanov and 
Cornelius is far less than the difference between Cornelius 
and Carus. The difference between Bogdanov and Cants is 
less (as far as their philosophical systems are coBcemed, 
of course, and not the deliberateness of their reactionary 
implications) than the difference between Cams and Ziehen, 
and so on. Bogdanov Is only one of the manifeslations of 
(hat ‘'socially-organised experience” which testifies to tho 
growth of Machism Into idealbm. Bogdanov (we are here, 
of cmifse, speaking eicfun'oely of Bogdanov as a phil- 
osopher) could not have come into God's world had the doc- 
trines of his teacher Mach contained no “elements” . . of 
Berkeleianlsm. And I cannot imagine a more “terrible venge- 
ance” on Bogdanov than to have his Empirio-Monism 
translated, say, into German and presented for review to 
Lcclair and Schubert-Sotdern, Cornelius and Kleinpeler, 
Cams and Pillon (the French collaborator and disciple of 
Renouvier) . The compliments that would be paid by these 
comrades-in-arros and, at times, direct followers of Mach to 
the “substitution” would be much more eloquent than their 
arguments. 

However, it would scarcely be correct to regard Bogda- 
nov’s philosophy as a finished and static system. In the nine 
years from 1899 to 1908, Bogdanov has gone through four 
stages in his philosophical peregrinations. At the beginning 
he was a “nafural-liistoricar’ materialist (i.e., semi-con- 
sciously and instinctively faithful to the spirit of science). 
HU Fundamentfll EltmenU of th« f/fston'eof Outfoofc on 
Nature bears obvious traces of that stage The second stage 
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wnt llic ''cncfRclics" of OilwaM, wMcIi wa» $o fa^hionail* 
in tlic laller ’ninetln, n muddlrd which of timM 

sluml>Ic(l into jdrallim. From O^twahl (Ihc lille paRc 
Ostwnld’s Vorlfiiinyfn Hher ^I’attirphilosopfile I>can the io* 
scriptinii; “Dcdicnirti to II Mach") BogdanoT went orer to 
Mach, tlial i<, he hnrrnwctl the fundamental premijci of a 
subjective Idraliam IhnI is ns Inconsutrnt and muddled u 
Mnch’a entire philosophy. Tlic fourth stage is an attempt to 
eliminate some of the contradictions of Sfachism, and to 
create n scmhlancc of ohjeclivc idealism. "The theory^ 
general suhstitulion" shows tJiat Bogdanov has describe 
n curve of almost tSO” from Ids starling position. Is thh 
stage of Bogdanov’s philosophy more remote or less renio|* 
from dialectical materialism than the previous stages? " 
Bogdanov remains in one place, then he is, of coune, morf 
remote. If he keeps moving along the same curs-e in wruen 
he has been moving for the last nine years, he is less remote, 
lie now has only one serious step to make in order to 
turn once more to materialism, namely, universally w 
discard his wliole universal substitution. For this universai 
substitution gallicrs Into one Chinese pigtail aJi the trans* 
gressions of iialf-hearled idealism and all the weaLnesses 
of consistent subjective idealism, just as (si licet parva com- 
ponere magnisl — if It is permissible to compare the great 
with the small) Hegel’s "absolute idea" gathered together a 
the contradictions of Kantian idealism and all the weaknt 
ses of Fichteanism. Feuerbach had to make only one senoi 
step in order to return to malcriatism, namely, 
to discard, absolutely to eliminate, the absolute idea, t • 
Hegelian "substitution of the psychical” for phys^l J’?" 
Feuerbach cut ofT the Chinese pigtail of philosophiral t 
ism, in other words, he look nature as the basis without 
‘‘substitution” whatever. _ -i n 

We must wail and see whether the Chinese pigla> 
Machlan idealism will go on growing for much longer. 
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B. THE •TIIEOHY OP SYMBOLS" (OR HIEROGLYPHS) 

AND THE CRITICISM OP HELMHOLTZ 

As a supplcmciH lo nliat has been said above of the 
idealists as the comradcs-in-anns of and successors to em- 
pirio-criticism, it will be appropriate lo dwell on the charac- 
ter of the Machian criticism of certain philosophical propo- 
slUons touched upon In our literature. For instance, our 
Machian would-be Marxists fastened with glee on Plekha- 
nov’s “hierogli'phs," that is. on the llicory that man's sensa- 
tions and ideas arc not copies of real things and processes 
of nature, not their images, but conventional signs, symbols, 
hieroglyphs, and so on. Baiarov ridicules this hieroglyphic 
materialism; and, it should be staled, he would be right in 
doing so if he rejected hieroglyphic materialism in favour of 
non-hleroglyphic materialitm. But Bazarov here again re- 
sorts to a sleight-of-hand and palms o(T his renunciation 
of materialism as a criticism of “hierogiyphism.” Engels 
speaks neither of symbols nor of hieroglyphs, but of copies, 
photographs, images, mirror-reflections of things. Instead of 
pointing out the erroneousness of Plekhanov's deviation 
from Engels' formulation of materialism, Bazarov uses 
Plekhanov’s error in order to conceal Engels' truth from the 
reader. 

To make clear both Plekhanov’s error and Bazarov’s 
confusion wc shall refer to an important advocate of the 
“theory of symbols” (calling a symbol a hieroglyph changes 
nothing), Helmholtz, and shall see how he was criticised by 
the materialists and by the idealists in conj'unction with the 
Machians. 

Helmholtz, a scientist of the first magnitude, was as 
inconsistent in philosophy as are the great majority of 
scientists. He tended toward Kantianism, but in his episte- 
mology he did not adhere even lo these views consistently. 
Here for instance are some passages on the subject of the 
correspondence of ideas and objects from his Handbueh 
det phgsiologischen Opiikt “I have . . . designated sensations 
as merely symbols for the relations of the external world and 
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n il ' J.! ' lint IfrImlioiJa Is not ctear as 

r.??,T n/f '’‘ «»«otiite and relative truth, as is 

cs idcnl from Ms sul, sequent remarks. For Instance, a lilUe 
r »'c M.vs: “I therefore think tliat there can beao 
possiWc meaning in speaking of the tnilli of our ideas me 
I.../* tnilli. Our ideas of things cannot beaitgthino 

out sj mliols, natural signs for things, wjileh we learn to use 
m oracr to regulate our movements and actions. When see 
nave learned to re.ad these symbols rightly we are in a posi- 
lon wnh their aid to direct our actions so as to a^eve the 
desired result. . . This is not correct. IfelmholU here lapses 
into subjectivism, into a denial of objective reality and oh- 
jeettye truth. And he arrives at a fiagranl untruth when be 
®®"‘=Mdes the paragraph with the words; “An Idea and the 
object It represents obvious!}' belong lo two entirely di/ferenf 
worlds. Only the Kanlians thus divorce idea from reality* 
consciousness from nature. However, a Wile further on we 
•^3^= “As lo (he properties of the objects of the external 
world, a hllle reflection will show that all the properties we 
may attribute to them merely signify the effects wrought by 
them either on our senses or on other natural objects” 

(p. 445). Here again Helmholtz reverts to the materialist 
position. Helmholtz was an inconsistent Kantian, now recog- 
nising a priori laws of thought, now (ending towards the 
transcendental reality" of time and space (i.e., to a mate- 
rialist conception of them); now deriving human sensations 
from external objects, which act upon our sense-organs, and 
now declaring sensations lo be only sj'mbols, i.e., certain 
arbitrary signs divorced from the “entirely di/Terent” world 
of the things signified (c/. Viktor Heyfelder, Ueber den 
t^miff der Erfahrung bei Helmholtz. Berlin 1897). 

This is how Helmholtz expressed his views in a speech 
delh'ered in 1878 on “Facts in Perception” (“a noteworthy 
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pronouncement from the realistic camp," as Leclair cliarac- 
leriscd this speech): "Our sensations are indeed elTects 
wrought by external causes in our organs, and the manner 
in which such cfTccts manifest Ihcmsehcs, of course, de- 
pends very essentially on the nature of the apparatus on 
which these clTects are wrought. Inasmuch as the quality 
of our sensation informs us of H>e properties of the external 
action by which this sensation is produced, the latter can 
be regarded as its sign (Zeichen), but not as its tmage. For 
a certain resemblance to the object imaged is demanded of 
an image. . . . Dut a sign need not resemble that of which 
it is a sign . . (Vortruge und tteden, 1884, Md. 11, S. 220). 
If sensations arc not images of things, but only signs or 
symbols, which do “ciol resemble” them, then HelmhoUx's 
initial materialist premise is undermined; the existence of 
external objects becomes subject to doubt; for signs or sym* 
bob may quite possibly indicate imaginary objects, and 
everybody is familiar with instances of such signs or sym* 
bob, Hclmhoilz, following Kant, aliempls to draw some* 
thing like an absolute boundary iKtween the “phenomenon" 
and the "thing-in-iUelf." Ifelmhollz harbours on insuperable 
prejudice against siraightfonvard, clear, and open material* 
ism. But a little further on he says: "1 do not see how one 
could refute a system even of the most extreme subjective 
idealism that chose to regard life as a dream. One might 
declare it to be highly improbable and unsatisfactory — I 
myself would in this case subscribe to the severest expres- 
sions of dissent — yet it could lie constructed consistently 

The realistic iiypofhcais, on the contrary, trusts the evidence 
(Aussage) of ordinary self'Observalion, according to which 
the changes of perception that follow a certain action have 
no psychical connection with the preceding impulse of voli- 
tion. This hypothesis regards everything that seems to be 
substantiated by our everyday perception, viz , the material 
world outside of us, as existing independently of our ideas." 
(Pp. 242-43.) “Undoubtedly, the realistic hypothesis is the 
simplest we can construct; it has been tested and verified in 
an extremely broad field of application; it is sharply defined 
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an*J a!io |.i ui. tvr iit/tUiuiIy tviiuM h.»»e ha>i Ro 
ll.r tilinf, Ifitury |.,f tjulKil.i; h,f ehi*!* liaTe saiiJ. 

Iimny stul clorly •cn*jti<mt vhleh are protiueril In 
t>y Ihiii;^ are ttfletlioat vt IJ«e suture of thote Ihlnyt” 
p. 3?0). 

Tlut U the t»ay a Duterblnt erlb'cliet Ifrlmholfi. lie 
rejfcli llrlmhoKi'i filrro^lyplilc or avmbolic tnaferialiim or 
arml'inaterialUtn in llie name of Feuerbach** consWcRl 
materia liiRi. 

The ideniht I^Ialr (a rrpmeniallre of the “ininianenlut 
•choo!,*' so dear to Mach's heart and mind) also acctitet 
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Hchnliollz of incoiisislency, of wavering Lelwecn inafcrial- 
hin and spirilualism. (Der ifeofismuj etc . S 151 ) But for 
Leclair the theory of symbols is not insunidcnlly material- 
istic but loo nialcrialislic. L«clair says. “Helmholtz Itiinks 
that the perceptions of our consciousness otTcr suflicicnt 
support for the tognilion of sequence in time as well as of 
the identity or non'ideniity of transcendental causes Tins 
in Ilclmltolfz's opiniaii is sufficient for the assumption and 
cognition of law in the realm of the transcendental" 1» e , 
in the realm of the objectively real) (p 33) And f.cctair 
tliundcrs against tliis “dogmatic prejudice of Ilelmhonz's"- 
"Dcrkclcy's God,” he exclaims, “as the hj-polhclical cause 
of the conformity to nolurof lam of the ideas in our urind 
h at least Just as capable of satisfying our need of coiisalils 
ns a world of external olijccis. - (p 31) "A consistent 
application of the theory of symbols . . . can achieve nothing 
without u generous admixture of vulgar realism" (/ r . mnle- 
rinlUtn) (p 3S) 

Tills is how a •‘critical Idealist’' criliciseil ilrlmhollz for 
ids malcriaUstn in 1879 Twenty sears later, m iut article 
“Tlie I'lindamcnlal Views of Crnsl Macli and Heinrich 
llcrtx on Physics,"’ KIcinpeier, the disciple of Mach so 
highly pTftiscil liy his teacher, refuted in the following wav 
the "antiquated" Heliiihollz w-iih the nid of .Mach's "rpcnil" 
philosophy. I.et us for the moment lease Hertz (who. in fact, 
was as Inconsistent ns Ilclmholii) and esamlne Klcinpilrr's 
comp.srisiin of Mach and lUlmlioUz Ifaiing quotnl a nuni- 
lier of passages from the wniLs of |>oth nnlen, and liaving 
patlicularly stressed Mach's well-Vnown statemrn) lo the 
ffTect Ihrtl iKitlies arc menial ssmimix for complexes of 
scns.stinns .mul so on, KIcinpeier sass 

“if we follow Hehnhollz's line of Oiought, wr shall en- 
counter llie follonitig fuudamecital premises 
"I) Tlicre exist objects of the extemat world 
“2) \ ehsnge in these ohjecls Is ineoneeisable wilhoiit 
the action of cause (which lx thought cf as real' 
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iitrtrnallon. And l»» lia»e irH»t»!«!i*r of something real iTicg 
oiittidi* tit— llul It fur lit IntpQtiiWe. Let u» attume 
itiat it VI ere jiuttiMr, and that we did get to know eealitr. 

In that fate v*e would liate no right to apple the Liw* o 
logic to It, for they are oirr. laws, applicable only I® 
coneeptiont, to our mental products (Kleinpeler** najics/. 
Iletwwn facts there U no logical connection, but * 

tlmple succftsloii; apotliciir assertions are here unthinkable- 
’ . therefore Incorrect lo say that one fact It the cause o 
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another and, consequently, the whole deduction built up by 
Helmholtz on this conception falls to the ground. Finally, 
the attainment of objective truth, i.e., truth existing inde- 
pendently of any subject, is impossible, not only because oi 
the nature of our senses, but also because as men (oi* -Vm 
tchen) wc can in general have no notion of what exists 
quite independently of us” (p. ICf). 

As the reader secs, our disdple of Mach, repealing the 
favourite phrases of his teacher and of Ilogdanov, svho does 
not own himself a Machian, rejects Helmholtz's whole philos- 
ophy, rejects It from the idealist standpoint. Tlie theory of 
symbols is not even especially singled out by the idealist, 
who regards it ns on unimportant and perhaps accidental 
deviation from materialism. And Helmholtz is chosen bv 
Klcinpclcr as a ropresenlalivc of the 'Traditional viesvs in 
physics,” "views shared by the m.ijorily of physicists'' 
(p. ICO). 

Tlic result wc have arrived at is that Plrkhanov was 
guilty of an obvious inislako in Ins exposition of material- 
ism. liut th.it Hai.srov completely nniddlcil the mailer, mixed 
up m.alcrialisni sMth idealism and advanced in opposilion to 
the ‘Theory of symlwh." or ■‘Im roglyphic materialism." the 
idenlisl nonsense that “scnse-pcTcrptm'n is tlit reality exist- 
ing outside us.” Froni the Kantian Ilelinhollr, just as from 
Kant himself, the materialists went to the l<rfl, llic Mach- 
Ians to ttie Hight. 

: TWO KINDS ot cWTiasxi OF nriiiii.vc 

|yel us note another charaeterislic feature in tlie 
Machlans* incredilile perversion of materialism Valentinoi 
ende.asours to lieat llie MariUls liy eompaeing them to 
Itiiehner. who supposeslly has much in common witli Plelha- 
nov, allhmtgli HngeU sharply dissocialesl hlrnself from 
Itfichner Bogdanov, on the cither hand, appmaejiing tlw 
same question from annilier angle, defends, as it were, the 
■■materialism of the natural scienlists," which, he van. “is 
usually spolen of with • rertalri contempt" (i'lrt/vrio .Von- 
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tsm, Bk. Ill, p. x). Both Valentinov and Bogdanov orf 
u-retclicdly muddled on thU question. Marx and Engi'tj 
ahvaj-s “spoke contemptuously'' of bad socialists; but frora 
this it follows that they demanded the Icacliing of correct 
sneiatism, scieiitiric socialism, and not a flight from social- 
ism to bourgeois views. Marx and Engels always condemned 
bad (and. particularly, anti-(liak%lical) materialism; hut 
they condemned it from the standpoint of a liighcr, more 
advanced, dialectical mntenalum, and nol from the stand- 
point of llumism or Derkelci-aniim. Marx, Engcli ond 
Iticlrgcn would discuss the l>ad malermlists, reason "ilh 
them and seek to enfri>ct their errors. But lliey would not 
even discuss llie lliime.ms and Ucrkclcians, Macli and 
Aveiiarius, confining Ihemselvei to a single still more «>n- 
tenipldans remark al*oul llieir Iremt at n whofe. TfienfocCi 
the endless faces and grimarcs made by our .'laelilaus 
Ilollucti and &> , Buchner and Co., cICh ore obsoliilely noth' 
ing but an attempt to Ihrosv diisi in llic eyes of the publle, 

B cover for the retreat of Maehnni os a whole from the ivff 
fouiid.illons of materi.ilisni In gs-neral, and a fear to t.ike up 
a siruighffurward and clear position with regard lr» 

.\nd il would lx? h-ird to espress oneself more clearly 
on Ihe french malerlatism of the rightrenth cmltiry anil 
on IJiictiiier. Vogt and M«l.-srhol|, Itian Engels d»es ol 
end i.f Chapter II c.f hit Liidivty Fruerbaefi. B li Inipottif-l* 
rot l.» understand Ijsg.lt, unless one ilrldicralrly u-rioes t> 
d.vl'irl him. Mars and f are rnafr/iahsts— s.iys I.ng’B * 
this chapter, etplalning what /und'tnietihilf'j ifiillnguh'’*'* 
all Mrb<x/lt c f mat' rub till /font tbf whole camp of the 


I all Ihr Iviiilunt and Munieaiis In geoef.d 
En-.It itifo»ete$ teunbarh for « rrrtnln 
CfTtairj frito.'.iy r.f ih<»ught, at eipres»eil in his ^*’1'''’'^' 
at c( nurm.iliini In l-traute of the 

ef or-.’- rr a-.<.rr.er of nwIrrUl.tts fetK-rbieh 

rx- 1 I €<-r!iMi 1 l.d l*/e d x-|rinet t.t Ibet," lie>fg>- , 

I if jtirl ) wnh mif'Tw'itm In g'oerjJ.'' »'T’ * . 

fV o', j. 3« Ol that are by rei.!.f.f 

-j-N t'tnA d-wtilfti-s »f Ibe (brw-i 
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llonary professors could hare misunderstood Ihe nature of 
such reproaches levelled by Engels at Feuerbach. 

Engels sajs very clearly lhal Btichner and Co "by no 
means overcame the limilations of their teachers,” Le., the 
materialists of the eighteenth century, that they had not 
made a single step /orumrd. And U is for this, and this afone, 
lhal Engels look Buchner and Co. to task; not for their 
matcrialistn, as the ignoramuses think, but because they did 
not advance tnateriatisn); "and, in truth, it was quite outside 
their scope to deoefop fhe fhcori; (of maicrialisral onij (ur- 
ther.” It was for this atone that Engels took Buchner and 
Co. to task. And thereupon point by point Engels cnum“r- 
ates three fundamental "limilations" (BeschrSnktheit) of tiie 
French tnaterialists of the eighteenth centuty, from which 
Marx and Engels had emancipated themselves, but from 
which Bilchner and Co. were unable to emancipate them- 
selves. The first limitation was that the views of the oid 
materialists were "mechanical.” in Ike sense that they be- 
lieved in ‘‘the exclusive application of the standards of 
mechanics to processes of a chemical and organic nature” 
(p. 37). We shall sec in the nest chapter lhal failure to 
understand these words of Engels’ caused certain people 
to succumb to idealism through Ihe new physics. Engels 
does not reject mechanical materialism on Ihe grounds attri- 
buted lo him by physicists of the “recent" idealist (alias 
S(achian) trend. 'The second limitation was Ihe metaphysical 
character of the views of the old materialists, meaning the 
"anti-diolcclicnl chorocjcr of Ihetr pfiifosophy." This limita- 
tion is fully shared with Buchner and Co. bv our Machians, 
who, as we h.ive seen, cniirelv failed to understand Engels' 
applic.ation of dialectics lo epistemology (for ex.ample. abso- 
lute and relative truth). The third limitation was the preser- 
vation of idealism ‘‘up abow.” in the re.alm of the social 
sciences, a non-iindcrslanding of historical materialism. 

Having enumerated these three “limitations'' and ex- 
plained them with exhaustive clarity. Engels then and there 
adds that ihev flliiclmer ,vnd Col had not overcome these 
limitations Oiber diese Sch«mJ!:en hamen) 
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LIxclusively for these tlir^ Ifiings and exclmivelg within 
tiiese limits, does Engels refute both the materialism of Iht 
eighteenth cenlurj’ and llie doctrines of Buchnef and Co.1 
On all other, more elementary, questions of materialism 
(questions distorted by the Machians) ihete is and can bi 
no difference between Mara and Engels on the one hand and 
all these old materialists on the other. It was only the 
sian Machians wlio brought confusion into this perfectly 
clear question, since for their West-European teachers and 
co-thinkers the radical difference between the position of 
Mach and his friends and the position of the materialists 
generally is perfectly obvious- Our Machians found it neces- 
sary to confuse the issue In order to represent their breas 
with Marxism and their desertion to the camp of bourgeots 
philosophy as "minor corrections” of Marxisml 

Take Duhring, It is hard to imagine anything more 
contemptuous than the opinion of him expressed by Engel* 
But nt the same time that Duhring was erilieised bg *^^'7 
just see how he was criticised by Leclair, who praises Mach * 
“revolutionary philosophy.” Lcclatr regards Dilhring os inc 
"extreme Left" of materialism, which “without any cco*'®” 
declares sensation, os well as every activity of consciousness 
and intetligence in general, to I*e the secretion, function, su- 
preme flower, aggregate elTecI, etc., of the onim.'il organ- 
ism” (Der Realismus etc.. 1870, S. 23-24). , . 

Is it for this that EngeJs criticised Dfihring? No, I" ini 
he was in fttU agreement w-ilh Duhring. as he 
ps’ery other materialist. He crlliciseil Diihring from ‘1“' . . 
amelrically opposite slandpoiot. namely, for the 
fncy of his materialism, for Id* idealist fancies, which e 


loophole for fldeism. nj 

“Nature itself works both williin ideating being* 
from without, in order to create the recpiired ^ -j 

the course of things hy syslemalically ’ -piy 

views.” Leclair cpioles these words of Duhring s and sa g 
attacks the materialism of such a point of 
“crude metaphysics" of this maferialiim. the self e 


flon,” etc., etc. (pp. f60-G3). 
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Is it for this that Engels ciilicised Diihring? No. He ridi- 
culed all florid language, but as regards the recognition of 
objective lavf in nature, reflected by the consciousness, 
Engels ivas fully in agreemeid with Duhnny, as he was witli 
every other materialist. 

“Thought is a form of reality higher than the rest 

iV fuadamenlal premise la the independence and distinction 
of the materially real world from the groups of manifesta- 
tions taken by the consciousness” Lecloir quotes these 
words of Diihring’s together with a number of Duliring’s 
attacks on Kant, etc., and for lliis accuses Diihring of “meta- 
physics" (pp. 218-22), of subscribing to a “metaphysical 
dogma,” etc. 

Is it for this that Engels criticised Diihring? No. That 
the world exists independently of the mind and that every 
deviation from this truth on the part of the Kantians, 
Humoans, Bcrkeleiaus. and so forth, is false, on this point 
Engels was fully In agreement with Diihring. as he was with 
every other materialist. Had Engels seen from what angle 
Leclalr, In the spirit of Mach, criticised Diihring, he would 
have called both these philosophical reaclionarles names 
a hundred times more contemptuous than those he called 
Diihring. To Leclalr Diihring was the incarnation of per- 
nicious realism and materialism (cf. also Beitriige zu einer 
monisiischen Erkenntnistheorie. 1882, S. 4B). In 1878, 
W. Schuppe, teacher and comrade-in-arms of Mach, accused 
Duhring of “visionary realism" (Traumrealismus)^ in re- 
venge for the epithet “visionary idealism” which Oiihritig 
had hurled against all idealists. For Engels, on the contrary, 
Diihring was not a sufflcientlg steadfast, clear and consistent 
materialist. 

Marx and Engels, as well as J. Dieizgen entered the 
philosophical arena at a time when materialism reignctl 
among the advanced intellectuab in general, and in work- 
ing class circles in particular. It is therefore quile naftirat 


' T)r. XViIlicIm Schuppe, ErkrnitlniUhroreti$ehe Logik, Bon". 1878, 
S .SO 
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8 HOW COULD 1. DIETZCEN HAVE FOUND FAVOUH 
WITH THE REACTIONARY PHILOSOPHERS? 

The previously died example of Ilelfond already con- 
tains Ihe answer to this question, and we shall not examine 
the innumerable instances in which J. Dieirgen receives Hel 
fond-like Irealmenl at Ihe hands of <mr Machians It is more 
expedient to quote a number of passages from J Diet^gen 
himself in order to bring out his weak points. 

“Thought is a function of the brain," says Dietrgen (Do.? 
tVesen dtr menscWichen Kopfatbtii, 1003) “Thought is a 
product of the brain..-. My desk, as the content of my 
thought, is identical with that thought, does not differ from 
it- But my desk oulsiclc of my head is a separate object quilu 
distinct from it” (pp. &2-S3). Tliese perfectly clear malc- 
tialisllc propositions ore, however, supplemented by Dietz* 
sen thus: “Nevertheless, theaoD-sensible idea is also sensible, 
material, i.e., real.... The mind dilTcrs no more from the 
table, light, or sound than these things difTei from each 
other'' (p. 54). This is obviously false. That both thought 
and maltcr are “real," ie., exist. Is true, But to say that 
thought is material is to make a false step, a step towards 
confusing materialism and idealism. As a matter of fact this 
Is only an inexact expression of Dietzgen’s, who elsewhere 
correctly says; “Mind and matter at least have this in com- 
mon, that they exist" (p. 80). “Thinking,'' says pielzgen, 
'is a work of ihe body. ... In order to think 1 require a sub- 
stance that can be thought of. This substance is provided in 

Ihe-phenomena of nature and life Mailer is the bound- 

®f.the mind, beyond which the latter cannot pass 

Mind is a product of matter, but matter is more Hmn .a 
product of mind . . {p. 64). Tire Machians refrain from 
analysing materialist arguments of the m'alcrialisl Oielzgen 
such as thesel They prefer to fasten on passages where he 
*s inexact and muddied. For example, he says that scicn- 
hsls can be “idealists only outside their field" <p. 108). 
Whelher this is so, and why U is so, on this the Machians 
are silent. Rut a p.sgc or so earlier Pietzgen recognises the 
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Ihat ihey should have devoted Ihcir attention not to a repe- 
tition of old ideas but to a serious theoretical dei^elopmfnt cf 
materialism, its application to history, in other words, to the 
complflion of the edifice of materialist philosophy up to its 
summit. It is quite natural that in the sphere of episte- 
mology they confined themselves to correcting rciierbach'j 
errors, to ridiculing the banalities of thetnaterinlisl Dfihring. 
to eriticising the errors of Buchner (see J. Diclrgen), to 
emphasising what these most svidcly known and popular 
writers among the workers /wir/feuforfj/ lacked, n.imfly, dia- 
lectics. Marx, Engels and J Oietrgen did not worry abmif 
the clemcntarj- truths of materialism, which had hecn cried 
by the hucksters in dorens of l>ooks. I'tii dcvotctt all their 
attention to ensuring that these elementary truths should 
not he vulgarises?, slioiild not |>e over-siniptifled. shouhl not 
lead to stagnation <»f thought (“materialism lielow, idealism 
alKjve”), to forgetfulness of the vidiudde fruit of the hlealisl 
systems. Hegelian dialectics— that pearl which those farR|‘ 
yard cocks, the niichnen, the Dulirings and do. (‘>i 
ns I>vl.iir, ^^JctI. .\sen.srius and so forth), could not pick 
out from ifie diingfie.ap of afisofule Mcatlsin. 

If one ensis.iges at all concretely the historical condi 
lions in which the philosnphicol works of Engels and 
J Hielxgen were wtiitcn. it wilt jwrfcctty clear why tiicy 
were more eatieerncd So i/<*»ocio/c Ihrniselves from Ihe ttd 
gjrisaiKin of llie clrmcnlary truths of ni.ilerialisn Ihsn I’ 
defend the fruflis themsetsrs .'f.iri amt Engels were »h«|- 
Jjrly tnore conecrricd to dissoculc themselves from the *«i’ 
parisjlion of tiie funJimentst demands of ptilitieal ll'•ln'>e■ 
r4e-¥ ttrsn la i!<drnd fliese ifenuniji 

Duty d-seij.Ifs of the phih-viphieal fe »e(ioii, tries roiiM 
Itsrr '74!lnJ t> notice' this eirrnmst.irice, an*! eoiil I hi*' 
preset:!*-*} the case to their reiid*Ts m iiieh a way at l‘» rn*'* 
i! aifjear fhii Msr» a'vl Eiigrfs d,.| nnr know s»hit l*einf 
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tion is here concenlraled on dissociating himself from vulgar 
malerialism 

But then follows a Utile further on a passage lhal is quite 
incorrect: “The concept mailer must be broadened It em- 
braces all the phenomena of reality, as well as our facults 
of knowing or explaining” (p. 141). This is a muddle which 
can only lead to confusing materialism and idealism under 
the guise of “broadening” the former. To seize upon this 
‘broadening” would be to forget the basif of Dietzgen’s 
philosophy, the recognition of matter as the primary, “the 
boundary of the mind.” But, as a matter of fact, a few lines 
further down Diefzgen corrects himself- “The whole governs 

the part, mailer the mind In Ihb sense we may lose 

and honour Ihe material world . . as the first cause, as the 
creator of heaven and earth” (p. 142) That the conception 
of “matter” must also include “Ihoughts." ns DIetzgen re- 
peals in the Exeurtions {KMnfre philosophitehe Scbriften, 
P- 214), is a muddle, for if such an inclusion is made, the 
epistemological contrast between mind and matter, idealism 
and materialism, a conlrast upon which Dieizgen himself 
insists, loses all meaning. Tlial this contrast must not be 
made “excessive.” exaggerated, metaphysical, is beyond dis- 
pute (and it is to the great credit of the dialecticat material 
1st DIetzgen that he emphasised this) The limits of the 
absolute necessity and absolute truth of this relative conlrast 
3re precisely those limits which define the trend of episte- 
mological investigations. To operate beyond these limits with 
the distinction between matter and mind, physical and 
psychical, as though they were absolute opposites, would be 
u great mistake. 

Dieizgen, unlike Engels, expresses his thoughts in a sagiie, 
unclear, mushy way. Bnl apart from his defects of expo- 
sition and his Individiml mistakes, he not unsuccessfully 
champions the "materialiil Iheorg of knowledge" (pp. 222 
and 271} and "dialectical materialiim" (p. 224). "The mate- 
rialist theory of knowledge then,” says Dieizgen. “amounts 
lo the recognition llial the human organ of perception radi- 
ates no melaphysical lighi, but is a piece of nature which 
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■■po^llhr nJilp of itifHlrm idealhm" (p, 106) and the ‘'inade- 
cpi.icy of (hr mnlrrfafht prlnclpfr," whfc/i should rejoi'cc the 
Mnchinin. TJir Incorrrelly exprrMrd Ihouglit of DieUjen’i 
comi^ls In IJic fnci Ihal llir diJTrfrnce l>clwctn maUff and 
inJiid J» nho frtniii>e attfl not rxce$tive /p. 107). Th!i is <n?* 
lull wlint follows from this Is not that tnalrrialiim as such 
is liindcqiinto, Iml that mctnpliysical. onlMinlcclical wale- 
rialisin is innderjimir. 

"Simple, .seirnlifie tnilli is not hnsed on a person. H has 
lls fuiindntinn onisute (f.e., of the person), in its material: 
it is ohjectise truth.... We call ourselves materialists.... 
riiilusophicnl materialists Are distinpjished by the fact that 
they pul the corporeal world at the beginning, at the head, 
ami jiiit the idr.a, or spirit, as the sequel, svhercas their 
opponents, after the manner of religion, derive things from 
the word ... the material world from the Idea” (h'/rinrre 
p/u7osop/ii«e/ie Sc/iri/trn. 1903. S. 69. 62). The Machiaai 
ovoid (iris rccognilhn of objccl'ive truth and repelilioo of 
Engela’ definition of materialism. But Dieligcn goes on to 
soy: *‘\Vc would l« equally right in calling ourselves Ideal- 
ists, for our system is based on the total result of philosophy, 
on the scientific im'csiigalion of the idea, on a clear insight 
into the nature of mind” (p. 63). It is not dimcult to seirc 
upon this obviously incorrect phrase in order to deny mate- 
rialism. Actually, Dietzgen's formulation is more 
than his basic thought, which amounts to this, that the old 
materialism was unable to investigate ideas scientifically 
(with the aid of historical materialism). ^ 

Here are Dietzgen’s Ideas on the old materialism, 
our understanding of political economy, our materiausai 
is a scientific, historical conquest. Just as definitely as ^ 
distinguish ourselves from the sMiaUsts of the past, . 
distinguish ourselves from the old materinlists. "’‘Ih to® 
latter we have only this in common, that we acknowlrt«® 
matter to be the premise, or prime base of idea” (p. 

This word “only" is characteristic! It contains the wnojf 
epistemological foundation of materialism, os dhlinguishea 
from agnosticism. Machism, idealism. But Dietzgen’s atten- 
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lion is here coiiccnlraled on dissocialing himself from vulgar 
materialism 

Bui then follows a liltlc further on a passage that is quite 
incorrect: “The concept mailer must be broadenerl. It em- 
braces all the phenomena of rcalily, as well as our faculty 
of knowing or explaining” (p. 141). This is a muddle which 
can only lead to confusing materialism and idealism under 
the guise of “broadening” the former. To seize upon this 
“broadening” would be to forget the basit of Dietzgen’s 
philosophy, the recognition of matter as the primary, “the 
boundary of the mind." Dal, as a matter of fact, a few lines 
further down Diefzgen corrects himself • “The whole governs 

the part, malieT the mind In this sense we may love 

and honour the nialerUl world . . as ihe first cause, as the 
creator of heaven and earth” Ip. 142). That the conception 
of “matter” must also include “Ihoughls,” as Dieizgen re- 
peals in the Ezeunhns (KUinfre phitosopfitsebe SeM/ten. 
P- _2U), is a muddle, for if such an inclusion is made, the 
epistemological contrast between mind and mailer, idealism 
and materialism, a contrast upon which Dietzgen himself 
Insists, loses all meaning. That this contrast must not be 
made “excessive," exaggerated, metaphysical, is beyond dis- 
pute (and it is to the great credit of the dialectical material 
Isl Dietzgen that he emphasised this) The limits of the 
absolute necessity and absolute truth of Ihis relative contrast 
are precisely those limits which define the trend of episte- 
mological investigations To operate beyond these limits with 
the distinction between mailer and mind, physical and 
psychical, as though they were absolute opposites, would be 
a great mistake. 

Dietzgen, unlike Engels, expresses his thoughts in a >ague, 
unclear, mushy way. But apart from ids defects of expo- 
sition and his individual mistakes, he not unsuccessfully 
champions the "/nofcriaWsf theory o/ knowledge" (pp 222 
and 271) and “dialectical /nederiedum" (p. 224). “The mate- 
rialist theory of knowledge then,” says Dietzgen, “amounts 
to the recognition that the human organ of perception radi- 
ates no metaphysical light, but is a piece of nature which 
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This word “only" Is characferislici It ^wuirArd 

epistemological foundation of materialism, as ais J 
from agnosticism.. 'fThisni, idealism. But Dielzge 
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tion is here conccHlraleii on dissociating Uimself from vulgar 
materialism 

But then follows a liltic further on a passage that is quite 
incorrect: “The concept matter must be broadened. It em- 
braces all the phenomena of reality, as well as our tacuUv 
of knowing or explaining” (p. Hi). Tliis is a muddle which 
can only lead to confusing materialism and idealism under 
the guise of “broadening” the former. To scire upon this 
“bToaderdrig" •would be to forget the basis of Dietigen's 
philosophy, the rccogntUon of matter as the primary, "the 
boundary of the mind.” But, as a mailer of fact, a few' lines 
further down Dielzgen corrects himself : “The whole governs 

the part, maUer the mind In this sense we may love 

and honour the material world ■ . as the first cause, as the 
creator of heaven and earth” (p. 112). Thai the conception 
of “matter” must also include “thoughts,” ns Dietzgen re- 
peals in the excursions (Klelne/e pJrilosophische Schrf/ten, 
P' 214), Is a muddle, for if such an inclusion is made, the 
epistemological contrast l>etween mind and matter, idealism 
and materialism, a contrast upon which Dietzgen himself 
Insists, loses all meaning. That this eonliast must nul be 
made “excessive.” exaggerated, metaphysical, is beyond dis- 
pute (and it is to the great credit of the tfiofeeffcaf material- 
ist Dietzgen that he emphasised this). The limits of the 
absolute necessity and ahsotnte truth of this lelalivo contrast 
are precisely those limits which define the trend of episte- 
mological investigations. To operate beyond these limits with 
the distinction between matter and mind, physical and 
psychical, as though they were absolute opposites, would be 
a great mistake. 

Dietzgen, unlike Eingels, expresses his thoughts in a vague, 
unclear, mushy way. But apart from liis defects of expo- 
sition and his individual mistakes, he not unsuccessfully 
champions the ’'mateiiaXist theory of knowledge” (pp. 222 
and27l) and ‘'dialectical ma/criaffsin” (p. 224). “The male- 
rialisl theory of knowledge then.” says Dietzgen, “amounts 
to the recognition that the human organ of perception radi- 
ates no metaphysical light, hot is a piece of nature which 
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warilt malvrialiini, Imt towanh ItrrkrJey and llumr- 
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■nas il that the malerialisl Marx called Dielrgcn's nialerialisl 
theory of knowledge confnicd, jel approved his deviations 
from materialism, that is, approved what dilfcrs from dnfi* 
Duhring, which was written with his [Marx s) participa- 
tion? 

\Vhom are they trying lo fool, out Machians, who desire 
to be regarded as Marxists and at the same time inform the 
world that '‘their" Mach approved of Dielzgen? Ha\e our 
heroes failed to guess that Mach could approve In Dietrgen 
only that which Marx called confusion? 

But taken as a whole, J. Dielzgen does not deserve so 
soere a censure. He is nme-tenths a materialist and never 
made any claims cither to originality or to possessing a 
special philosophy distinct from laaieriahsni. He spoke of 
Marx frequently, and invariably as the head 0 / the move- 
ntent (Kleinere phiiosophischc SchriHen, S. 4 — on opinion 
uttered in 1873; on page 05 — 187C — ^he emphasises that Marx 
and Engels “possessed the necessary philosophical training”; 
un page I 81 — 1880 — he speaks of Marx and Engels as the 
'acknowledged founders” of the movement). Dielzgen was 
a Marxist, and his son. Eugene Dielzgen, and — aiasi — 
Comrade P, Dauge are rendering him left-handed service by 
Ihclr invention of "Nalurmonismus,” “Dietzgenism.” etc. 
' Oielzgenism” as distinct from dialectical materialism is 
conlusion.a step towards reactionary philosophy, an attempt 
to creaie a trend not from what is great in Joseph Dielzgen 
(and in that worker-philosopher, who discovered dialectical 
materialism in his own way, there is much that is great!) but 
/rom his weak points. 

1 shall conrmc myself to two examples in order lo illus- 
trate how Comrade P. Dauge and Eugene Dielzgen are 
sliding info reactionary philosophy. 

In the second edition of the (p 273) Dauge 

writes: “Esen bourgeois criticism .•• points out the con- 
nectinn between Dietzgen’s philosophy and empirio-crilicism 

^ Ttie reference is to an aflerstord lo U>e 2nd Russian edition ol 
toe Akqaitll der P/n7oi0pftfe wrillen by P. Dauje and eoliUed "Josepli 
Dielzgen and His Crilic. G. Plekhanor"— rwui 
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and also the inunanentisi school (and below] . . . especially 
Leclair” (a quotation from a “bourgeois criticism”). 

That P. Dauge salues and esteems J. Dielzgen cannol 
be doubled. But it also cannot be doubted that he is de/oai- 
ing him by citing voitboul protest the opinion of a bourgeois 
scribbler who classes the sworn enemy of fideism and of 
the professors — the “graduated flunkeys" of the bourgeoi- 
sie — with the direct preacher of fldcism and avowed reac- 
tionary, Leclair. It is possible that Dauge repeated another’s 
opinion of the immanenlisis and of Leclair without himself 
being familiar with the writings of these reactionaries. Bui 
lei this serve him as a svarning: the road atvag from Marx 
to the peculiarities of Dieirgen — to .Mach — to the iramanenl- 
ists — is a road leading into a morass. To class him not only 
with Leclair but even with Mach is to lay stress on Dietrgm 
the muddichead as distinct from Dieizgen the materialist. 

I shall defend Dietzgen against Dauge. 1 assert that Dielt' 
gen did not dcscn'c (lie shame of being classed with Leclair. 
And I can cite a witness, a most authoritative one on such a 
question, one who is as much a reactionary philosopher, 
tldcist and “immancnlisl" as Leclair himself, namely, Schu- 
bert-Soldem. In 18% he wrote: ‘The Sodal-Deinocrals 
willingly lean for support on Hegel with more or less (usu- 
ally less) justification, but they materialise the Hegelian 

philosophy; cf. J. Dietzgen Wlh Dieizgen, the ohsoMt 

becomes the universal, and lliis becomes the ihlng-in-Ilsei*. 
the absolute subject, whose oppearanccs arc Its pretlicales. 
That he (Dietzgen] is thus converting a pure obstraclion 
Into the basis of the concrete process, he does not, of course, 
realise any inon* than Hegel himself did.... He frequen » 
chaolicalty lumps together Hegs-l, Darwin. Ilaeeket, an* 
natural-scientific materialism" (Oie tosinle Frwje, S. 
Scliuberl-Soldmi is a keener judge of philosophical sh3<lrt 
than Mach, who praises ereryl^oiljr Indiscfiminalel.r. Ineh' 
ing the Kantian Jcrusaleni. 

Eugene Dietzgen was ao simple-minded as to , 

to the German public llial in Bustla the narrow 
had “iniulffd" Joseph Dietzgen, and he /mns/ofeo 1 1' 
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Dov's aiid Dauge's articles on Josepb Dietzgcii into German. 
(See Joseph Diefzgen, Erkenntnis und Walirlieit, Stuttgart 
1908, Appendix.) The poor “Natumionisl's" complaint re- 
bounded on his own head. Franx Meliring, wlio may be re- 
garded as knowing something of philosophy and Marxism, 
wrote in his review that PlekhanoP tvas essentially right as 
ogainit Dauge (D/c Neue Zeit, 1008, No. 38, 19. Juni, Feuil- 
lelon, S. 432). 'ITial J. Dieizgen got into diffieullies when he 
deiimtfd from Marx and Engels (p. 431) is for Mehring be- 
yond question. Eugene Dicligen replied to Mehnng in ii 
long, snivelling note, in which he went so far as to say that 
J. Dietigen might Iw of service “in tecon«Ung" the “warring 
brothers, the orthodox and the tevisionvsts" (Die Neae Zeit. 
1908. No. 44. 31. Juli. S. 652). 

Another warning. Comrade Dauge: the road away from 
Merx to “Dielzgenism” and "Machism” is n road into the 
wofQM, not fop individuals, not for Tom, Dick and Harry, 
but for the movement. 

_ And do not complain, Messrs. Machians, that I quote the 
euthorilles”; your objections to the authorities are but 
^wtten for the fact that for the socialist authorities (Marx, 
“tgels, Lafarguc, Mehring, Kaulsky) you are substituting 
bourgeois autlioritles (Mach, Petzoldl. Afenarius and the 
Imroanenlisls). You would do belter not to raise the ques- 
tion of "authorities” and “authoritarianism''! 
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THE RECENT REVOLUTION IN NATURAL SCIENCE 
AND PHILOSOPHICAL IDEALISM • 

A year ago, in Die iXeue Zeil {1907, No. 52), Ihcre ap- 
peared an article by Joseph Diner-D^ncs entitled “Marxisui 
and the Recent Revolution In the Natural Sciences.” The 
defect of this article is that It ignores the cpislcmologi^I 
conclusions which are being drawn from the “new" phj^l« 
and in whlcii we are especially interested at present. But it » 
precisely this defect which renders the point of view and the 
conclusions of tlie author particularly interesting for us- 
Joseph Dincr-Ddnes, like the present writer, holds the vie^ 
of the “rank-and-flle MarsisI,” of whom our Machians sp®*' 
with such haughty contempt. For instance, Mr. YushkeviM 
writes that “ordinarily, the average rank-and-file MarsisI 
calls himself a dialectical materialist” (p. 1 of his book). 
And now this rank-and-file Marxist, in the person of J. D<' 
ner-Ddnes, has directly compared the recent discoveries in 
science, and especially io physics (X-rays, Becquerel rajs, 
radium, etc.), with Engels’ Anti'DShring. To what conclusion 
has this comparison led him? “In the most varied fields o 
natural science,” writes Diner-Ddnes, "new knowledge ha 
been acquired, all of which lends towards that single 
which Engels desired to make clear, namely, that in nalu 
'there are no irreconcilable coniradiclions, no forcibly ns 
boundary lines and distinctions,’ and that if contradiction 
and distinctions are met with in nature, it is because w 
alone lias'c introduced their rigidity and absoluteness in 
nature.” It was discovered, for instance, that light and c * 
Iricity arc only manifestations of one and tlie same force 
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affinitv ‘L more probable tlial cliemical 

S m. “y/" “> processes. The indc- 

number r««”r "“"■‘^‘^‘rrtfgrable elements of cliemislry, whose 
of the wnrw‘°“^^ *“ "* though in derision of Iho unity 

The elemeni’ t^7- deslruclible and dismtegrable. 

helium converted into the elemeni 

to one forre L , mi- reduced 

have been TeH»Vr^ ^ knowledge, all subslanees in nature 
Quotin- th^J aubrtflnre” (Dincr-Denes- ilahes). 

atom at 1 c. T”" "Sard the 

“How hrilliSv H* “ the ether, the author exclaims- 
Nigels thirty ^ ®°"^‘rm the statement made by 

of matter ^ Au"»f motion U the mode of existence 
d'ffereoceVbeiu-L motion, and the 

PWeive JM, "■« human 

Engels saMw ™o''on tn differenl forms..., It i$ as 
'aw of history, is subjecl to the dialeclicnl 

'ngs^oVtheMaehSn"'^’ “P 'he writ- 

'ng PrelentioufSr about Machism without encounter- 
to have refuted J *’**' physics, which is said 

these as$crlionsTr« X"*!!' f*"’ ‘®'‘'h- Whether 

'onneclion bet-ween the^n“"‘’'^h ® another question, but the 
«hooI of th^no^ physics, or rather a definite 

modern idealist *"‘*.h'*'hism and other varieties 
Machism and ^ ’* To analyse 

as Plekhannv *,1 ® Ignore this connection— 

'nalcrblism ir *' ‘he spirit of dialectical 

ler of En^l, f’np *h® method of Engels to the let- 

making dfscove^llt *®y* “P''^"y ‘hat “with each cpocli- 
lo speak of the^i./*" **I natural science [“not 

change its form” urnnkind”), it [materialism] has to 

rionSf {he Feuerbach, p. 30). Hence/a revi- 

natural-phiiosonhir.,1 Engels matenalism. a revision of his 
ism.” in'^the 3*1 , '/"’f”*'*'®"* '» "®‘ °"'y "°t “revision- 
conlrar^.Ts dSL'f, ‘he term, but, on the 

nS for m^brn^cT^ ^^arxlsm. We criticise the Mach- 
17_7.<j making such a revision, but for their pitrclij 
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rn’ittoiihi okIIi'v! ni rtian^ln;; Ifir rtsmef of mafftiiliini 
imilrr Uir piii»p of critirMin^ il« /n/m und of ndoplin.? Ih« 
(itmlnttiMiiai |irrrrjiU of rnirfinnury iioitr^froit pfiilcMophy 
•vJlfwMj fftc «Hj;hfe<(«ffrnjp{ In (/rafffirnrf/y.fnini// 

ami ilclinllrly wJlh a^^rrlinn* »>f I wliicfi arc un^nM- 

lionalily ntrcmrly im|>otlanl lo ilic Kitm fpicstion, at ft^ 
rxaii)}>k\ till nitcrlltm Ihal “ ..mnlinn witlioiil mailer k 
Hnllilnkaklr" [Anlt-tHihrin^j, |.. 70). 

II nlllioitl Haying lliai iti rsamlnin;; the conaeetloa 
liciwwji <inc of Ihe trhooh of njixlerii pliyticS^is and the re- 
liirlli «>f |I]|||n^o]lilicnl Idcaliim. It b far from being our 
inletitioii to deal witU special pliysical tlicoriei. WTial inlcr- 
(•six Its exclusively is Ihc ephtrninlogical coRcIiutons Ihal 
follow from certain definile propositlona and generally 
kno^sn discovcricj. Tliese epistemological conclusions *reof 
Ihcmsclves so insisfeiil Ihal many physicists are alr««y 
reaching for them. What is more, Ihcre are already various 
trends among (In* physicists, .ind definile schools arc begi,^ 
ning to he formed on this basis. Our object, therefore, will 
he confined to explaining clearly llie essence of the difTerence 
between these various trends and the relation in which WV 
stand to the fundamental lines of philosophy. 

\. THE CRISIS IN MODERN PHYSICS 

III Ills book Valear dt Ui seitnee, the famous French 
physicbl Henri Poincare says that there are “symptoms o 
a serious crisis” in physics, and he devolcs a special chap e 
lo this crisis (Chap. VIII. c/. also p. 171). The crisis is DOi 
confined to tlie fact Ihal "radiuni, the great revolutionary 
is iindenuining Ihe principle of IJie consers'alion of 

“AH the other principles arc equally endangered” (P- * 

For inst.mce. Lavoisier’s principle, or the principle o 
conservation of mass, has been undermined by the elec r 
theory of matter. According lo this theory atoms . 

posed of very minute particles called electrons, whic • 
charged witli positive or negative electricity and •. 

mersed in a medium which we call Ihe ether.” Tlie exp 
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mcnls of physicists provide data for calculating the velocity 
of the electrons and Ihdr mass (or the relation of their mass 
to their electrical tliarge). The velocity proves to be compa- 
rable with the velocity of light (300,000 kilometres per sec- 
ond), attaining, for Instance, one-third of the latter. Under 
such circumstances the twofold mass of the electron has to 
be taken into account, corresponding to the necessity of 
o^'ercoming the ineilia, firstly, of the electron itself and, sec- 
ondly, of the ether. The former mass will be the real oi 
mechanical mass of the electron, the latter the “electro- 
dynamic mass which represents the inertia of the ether." And 
it turns out that the former mass is equal to rero. The entire 
mass of the electron), or, at least, of the negative electrons, 
proves to be totally and exclusively eleclrodynamie in its 
origin. Ktass disappears. The foundations of mechanics arc 
undermined. Newton’s principle, the equality of action and 
reaction, is undermined, and so on. 

Wc arc faced, says Polncard, with the “niins" of the ok 
principles of physics, **fl deliacic of principles." It is true. In 
remarks, that all the mentioned departures from principle 
refer to Intlnileslmat magnitudes; it is possible that wc ar 
still ignorant of other infinitesimals counteracting the under 
mining of the old principles. Moreover, radium is scry rare 
Ikil at any rate wc have reached a "period of doubl." \V 
liave already seen what epistemological deductions th 
author draws from this "period of doubt”; "it is not nalur 
which imposes on (or dictates to] us the concepts of spac 
and time, but we who impose them on nature"; "whateve 
is not thought, is pure nothing.” Tlicse deductions are idea 
ist deductions. The breakdown of Hie most fundamenh 
principles shows (such is Poineard’s trend of thought) th; 
these principles are siot copies, photographs of nature, m 
fm.sges of something rstrmal in relation to man's consciou 
ness, hut products of his consciousness. Poincarf does n 
dcsetop these dntuclions ronsislenlty. nor is he essenli.sl 
inlen-stH In the philosophical aspect of the question. It 
dealt with in det.sil hy Hie Trench ss-riler on philosophic 
proMems, Abel Rtw, in his book La tMorie physique eh 
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Iff i<lifjiinrtit €nlllftnf>^train^, I’jrl*, Tnir, Ihe aulfior 

hitinrU t« n |Mi\IUvnl, lx, a iniuhllettrad afJiJ a 
inii, Inti III Ihit rate Ihi* )« rtni n rcrtain 
ii(' rnmuil l>c siniK-flrtl nf n dr^ire tr> il.ihdrr onr ^fachbn3 
Ili’v raniioi !*<• IriMlrd »?«<•« it comes to ifiriflffan 
■li'lliiitiiii) <i( |il)ll<>s»|>turnl f«ii»crpl» anti nf matcrialiim in 
imrlioilnr, f«ir Iliy liw* i« » profetwir, and as such is imlt^ 
an nlU-r ronlimpl f<ir llir tii.ilerblists (and disfin- 
^ilislii'S liiniM'lf l»j Httrf i;;iiornnrr of Ihe epistefflolopy nf 
rtiaicrtalism]. it k<k*» nitfitMif sasin;! ffiat a 3f.irs or 
Kneels l\ nlisoliilely non-esislent for sticli "men of science, 
lint Hey siiiiuiinrisos car* liitly nml in general coascienliously 
tin* extremely nlitincbnl tilemtnrr on the subject, not only 
rreiich, lull linttlish and (jcrinan as well (Ostwald and Macn 
in pariiciilarl. so that ssx shall Itnse frefiuent rreowne i® 
liK work 

Tlie attviitinii of /diUosopliers In general, says the auuoh 
niul «lso of those for one reason or another, sriih to 
criticise science generally, lias rsow bmt particularly allraci- 
cd losvards pliysics. "fn tlisciisslnij the iitniti and 
liliysical knowloslgf, it Is in efTccl the lesillmacy of 
science, the jiossihiiity of knowing Ihe object, th^t ,!* cn • 
ched" (pp. i-li). From Ihe “crisis in modem physics” prop 
hasten to draw sceptical conclusions (p. 14). Now, wM 
is this crisis? During (lie first two-thirds of the luoeleen 
century Ihe physicists agreed among Ihcmsch’es on e'c^ 
thing essential. They bclies-ed in n purely mechanical exp 
nation of nature: they assumed that physics is nothtog p 
a complication of meciiaiijcs. namely, a molecular mecMDi 
They differed only as to the methods used in ’ 

physics to mechanics and as to Ihe details of the 
nism. ... At present the spectacle presented by the 
chemical sciences seems completely changed. Extreme 
agreement has rcplaceil general unanimity, and 
floes it concern details, Imt leading and fundamental JO ' 
\VIiile it woidd be an «aggeration to say that ea 
scientist has his own peculiar tendencies, it must 
less he noted that science, and especially physics, has, J 
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irt, itt numerous scljools, the conclusions ot which often 
dilTer from, and sometimes are directly opposed and hostile 
to each other. ... 

■‘From this one may jud^ tlie significance and scope of 
what has been called the crisis in modern phjsics. 

"Down to the middle of the nineteenth century, tradi- 
tional physics had assumed that U was sufficient merely to 
extend physics in order to arrive at a metaphvsics of matter. 
This physics ascribed to its theories an ontological value. 
And Us theories were all mechanistic. The traditional mecha- 
nism [Rey employs this word in the specific sense of a sys- 
tem of ideas which reduces phy-sics to mechanics] thus 
claimed, over and above the results of experience, a rcuf 
knowledge of the material universe. This was not a hypothet- 
ical account of experience, it was .a dogma . " Ip 16) 

We must here intenupt the worthy "posUivist.” It is 
clear that he is describing the materialist philosophy of 
traditional physics but does not want to call the devil (mate- 
rialism) by name Materialism to a Hnmmn must appear to 
be metaphysics, dogma, a (rnnsgrcssion of the bounds of 
cxpcrieRcc, and so forth Knowing nothing of matcrLalism, 
the Humean Rej- has no conception whatever of dialectics 
of the dilTerence Iwlncen dialectical materialism and met.s 
physical materialism, in Engels' moaning of Uie term. Hence, 
the relation hclwccn ahsolntc and rclalis-p truth, for example, 
is absolutely uncle.ar to Bey 

". . . The criticism of Ir.aditional mechanism made during 
the sshole of the second half of the nineteenth cenlurv weak- 
ened the premise of the ojilologic.sl reality of mechanism 
On the b.isis of these criticisms a philosophical conception of 
physics was founded which became almost traditional in 
philosophy at the end of the nineteenth cenlurv .Science was 
nothing but a symlrolic formul.a. .a method of nolalinn (repi- 
ropr), and since the methods of notation varied according 
to the schools, the condition was soon reached that onlv 
that was denoted which had been previously designed (fn 
connf) tiy n\en for notation for symhoiisalion). Science he- 
came a svork of art for dilletantcs, a work of .art for iiliti- 
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lurians: Views which could wilh legitimacy be generally in- 
terpreted as the negation of the possibility of science. A 
science which is a pure artifice for acting upon nature, a 
mere utilitarian technique, has no right to call itself science, 
without perverting the meaning of words. To say that 
science can be nothing hut such an artificial means of aclioii 
** *** proper meaning of the term. 

^ The collapse of traditional mechanism, or, more pre- 
cisely, the criticism to which i| was subjected, led to the pro- 
position that science itself liad also collapsed. From the im- 
possibility of adhering purely and simply lo fradilional 
mechanism it was inferred that science was impossible" 
(pp. 10-17). 

And the author asks; *‘ls the present crisis in physics a 
temporary and e.Tternal incident In the evolution of science. 
O'" science itself making an abrupt right-abotibfnce nml 
definitely abandoning the path it has hilhcrto pursued?. • 

“If the [physic.il and chemical) sciences, which In Jditory 
have been essentially emancipators, colbpse in this crisis, 
wlilcli reduces them to the status of mere, leehnically H«I»d 
recipes but deprives them of all significance from the sf.ind* 
point of knowledge of nature, the result must nceils be n 
complete revoliitioa IkHIi in the art of logic and the liislory 
of ideal. Physics tlicn loses .all ediicalinnal value; the spiril 
of positive science it represents becomes fal.se and danger- 
ous." Science can oITer only practical recipes but no real 
knowledge. "Knowledge of llic real must be sought and 

given by other means One must take another roail. one 

must return lo subjective intuition, lo a myslle.al sense of 
reality, in a word, to the mysterious, all lliat of which one 
tlioughl it had l»een dcprisoil'' (p. 10). 

As a positisist, llie aitlhur considers such a view wrong 
and (he crisis In pliysics only temporary. We fhall presently 
see bow Hej- purifies Mach, Puincar^ nnil Co. of these con- 
ctuslons. At present we sfiall confine oiirsehes la noting the 
fael of the "crisis” and Its signifleanrr. From the bast words 
of Rey quoted by us it Is quite clear what reactionary 
ments have t.-ikm advantage of snd iggravaleil tfils crisis 
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Roy explicilly slales in llie preface to his work that "Ihe 
fideist and anU-inlcllcctualisl laoremcnt of llic Iasi years 
the nineteenth century” is seeking “lo base itself on the 
general spirit ot modem physics" «). In France, those 
who pul faith above reason ore called fideists (from the 
Latin fides, faith). Anti-inlelleclualism is a doctrine that 
denies llie rights or claims of reason. Hence, in its philo- 
sopliical aspect, the essence of Ihe “crisis in modern physics” 
is that ll\c old physics regarded its theories as “real knosvl- 
edge of the material world.” i.e.. the reflection of objective 
rejlity. The new trend in pliysics regards theories only as 
i>ml>ols, signs, and marks for practice, i.e., it denies the 
esislenrc of an objectise reality iiwlependent of our mind 
and reflected iiy it. If Ilcy had usetl correct philosophical 
Icmiinnlogy, lie would have said, the materialist theory of 
knowletlgc, instinctively accepted hy the earlier |>liyiics, hat 
lieen replaeeel by nn idealist and agnostic theory of knowl* 
edge, which, against the wishes of the idealists tvnd ngnos- 
tlcs, has been taken advantage of by fldcism. 

Hut Iley docs not present this replacement, which constb 
tulei the crisis, ns (limigti all Ihe modem pliysicists stand 
opposed to all (he ol<l physicists. No. He shows that in their 
epistemological trends the modern physicists are divided into 
lliree vluvils; tlie ctiergeticist oe eonceptualist tctiool; the 
mechanistic or neo-mecbanvstie school, to which the vast 
maj'Wilv of physicists still adliere. and in brtweeii the tw-o. 
the rniieal school To the finl iK-long Mach and Duhem. 
to the third. Henri poincarf. lo Ihe second, KircliholT. 
llelailiottr, Tlionison (l.ord Kehin). -Maxwell — among llic 
older physicists — and I.arni<>r and Ixiirntx among the mod- 
ern pliysieisls Wh.st llie essrocc of Ihc lino Imslc trends is 
dor the third is not Indrpciulent. hut inlermediate) mav Iw 
pidsed from the following words of Iles's 

"Tcsditional nsechanisns ronMractrd a ssstem i f the 
materint wotU " Its rtiictnne of the rtraclure of matter was 
l>asi>t on •■I'nnints qiialitatlselr borooceneous md iJcnfj- 
ral , an ! rlemrnl* were lo be regarjnl as “fmmulaMr. fm- 
f'Tielral.te, ' ete PhsVtes "eonslrneied a rrn! edifler cut of 
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real iiiKtrri.'iU ntid rr«/ frinrtiJ. The filiystehl poMes»eJ w"- 
lerifil flrn\rnt$, the eantfM ntvt mwtes at thdracllon, ant! 1^* 
real laws of llidr nelioii" jpj». M-30). “TJic change In tW» 
view coMshIt in ihr rcjerllon of the nnfniodcnt siffnificaaef 
of the theories nnil in nii ciaRKeralec! emphasis on the pfie" 
iiompnoIo"icfll .si(*nineahce of physics.” Tlic coneepfualist 
view operates with “pure nhstmetions . . . an«l seeks a purely 
ahstrncl theory wliich svill os for os jwssihlc eliminate Ihr 
Jiypolliesis of matter. . . Tlie notion of cnerjjy thus become* 
llic .siihstnicinrr of the netv physics. This is why concep- 
tualist physics may most often he called energetieisl 
ICS," uU]ioii(<)i this desi|;iiation docs not fit. for csaroplei 
*«ch a reprcscnlative of eoncepliialist phs-sics as Maeu 
(P. -15). , , 

ney's idcniincation of cncritelies with Machism is not 
altogether correct, of course; nor is Ids assurance that the 
nco*mccl)anIstic scitool as ss'cll Is approaching a phenom- 
ennlist view of physics |p. 48), despite the profundity or 
its disagreement o'ilh the concepfiiaJists. Key’s “new” termi- 
nology does not clarify, Inil rather obscures matters; but we 
could not avoid it if we were to give the reader an idea or 
Iiow a ‘'positivist" regards the crisis in physics. Essentially. 
Ilie opposition of the "new" school to the old views-fulo 
coincides, as the reader may have convinced himself, 'vil 
Kleinpctcr's criticism of Helmholtz quoted above. In 
cnta'tion of tlic views of tlic various physicists Key ^^“1* . 
the indefinilcness and vacillation of their philosopnica 
views. The essence of the crisis in modern physics 
in the breakdown of the old laws and basic principles. i 
the rejection of an objective reality existing outside the mm . 
that is. in the replacement of materialism by idealism an 
agnosticism. ‘‘Mailer has disappeared” — one may 
express the fundamental and characteristic 
relation to many of the particular questions which 
created this crisis, I.ef iis pause to discuss this dif/ienhy- 
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Such, lilcrally, it Ihc nprctMon ihfti may ht‘ cnrnuiilfrril 
n ihe descriplions fiitrn i»y motlcrn phyilchlt of ircpnl 
discoveries. For instanw. L lloiiHesipie. in hi* l>noV 7-Vno- 
fulion des *ci>nce», enlitlet hit cliapter on llie new llieoriet 
of mailer: “Does Mailer EiJslt" lie says; •‘Tlie atom «Je 
materialises, mailer dliappenrs To »«• how easily funds- 
menial philosophical eonclusSont are drawn from Ihls liy 
Ihc Machlans. Ul «ts take Vojenlinov. He writes: -Tlie stale- 
tncnl lhal Ihc scientific eiptanation of Ihe world can find n 
firm loundaVion only In malcriaVism is nolhlnft hwi a flcllnn. 
arid whal is mote, on olisurd fiction” (p. fi^l lie tjwolcs os a 
destroyer of this at*s\iTd fielton Aupislo nifihi. the Italian 
piiysiclst, who says that the electron theory "is not to much 
A theory of eteclrtcMy as of matter-, the new system simply 
puts electricity in the place of matter."* llasinj} i^uotwl tlicse 
words {p. Gt), Mr. Valentinov Mclalros: 

“\Vliy does RlRhi permit Wmstlf to eommll this ofTcncr 
ag-aiflst sacred tnatler? Is 11 perhaps l)ec.s\is6 he is a solipsist, 
an idealist, a hosjrccols criliclsl. nn empirlo-monhl, or even 
someone worse?" 

Tliis remark, which seems to Mr. VoUntinov to .iimi 
hilalc the materialists by its sarcasn*, only discloses Ur 
sirgin innocence on the snhject of philosophical materialism 
Mr. Valentinos has no suspicion of the rent connection ho 
tween philosophical idealism ami Ihe “disappe.arancc o 
matter.” The ‘'disappearance of mailer” of which h 
Mpraii, in imitation of llie modem physicists, has no reh 
tion to the epislemolo^cal distinction hetween nialorlaUsi 
and idealism. To make this clear, let us take one of the mo- 
consistent and clearest of the Machlans, Karl Pearson. Fc 
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real malerials and real cemenL The physicist possessed aw- 
terial elements, the causes and modes of their action, and the 
real laws of their action” (pp. 33-39). ‘‘The change in this 
view consists in the rejection of the ontological significance 
of the theories and in an exnggetaied emphasis on the phe- 
nomenological significance of physics.” The conceptualist 
view operates with "pure abstractions . . . and seeks a purely 
abstract theory which will as far as possible eliminate the 
hypothesis of matter. . .. Tlic notion of energy thus becomes 
the subslnicfurc of the new physics. This is why concep- 
tualist physics may most often he called enerffelieist phijs- 
ics," although this designation does not fit, for example, 
such a representative of conceptualist physics ns Mach 

(p. 45). 

Rey’s idenlificntian of energetics with Nfachism is no! 
altogether correct, of course; nor is ids assurnnec Ihnl the 
neo-mcchanislic school as welt Is approaching a plicnom* 
enalisl view of physics (p. 48), despite the profiimllljf o' 
its disagreement with the conceptnalLsis. Rcy's ‘‘new" lemd- 
nology does not clarify, but rather obscnpcs motlers; bill we 
could not avoid it if we were to give the reader on idea a‘ 
how a "posliisist" regards the crisis in physics, nsscnli.slly. 
the opposition of the "nesv” school to the old vie«s-ndi^ 
coincides, as flic reailcr may have convinced himfclf. wdJ* 
KIcinpeler's criticism of Heliiitioltz quoted nhos'e. In his pres- 
ent.stion of ttie siews of the sarious physicists Iley rejlects 
the indcfinilcncss nn<l vacillation of Ihetr phiJosopIdca' 
siews. The essence of the crisis In mo<lern physics conslils 
In the breakdown of the old I.aws and I>asie principles m 
the rejection of an ob/cclive reality existing outside the mini . 
that is. in the replacement of niatcrialism by idealism nm 
agnosiieUm ••.Maltcf has sllvippeared"— one m-sy 'hns 
express the fund.iniental and characteristic 
relation to many of the particular questions 
created Ibis crisis I.et «s pause to diseiiss lids diiilcuity 
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Such, literally, is IbmprrssJoo Ili.sl m.i) lx- rnmunlrn'^I 
In llie (Ic'criptlrins Risen IjS’ modem plnsictsls of rrrrnt 
discoveries For Instance. 1. lloMllcsieitc. in his l>ook /.Vno 
ttilion '/ej ifiVneei, rnlllles his eliaptrr on the new llK-orHs 
of m.stler' "Does Matter n*isl*'' He sass "Tlie atom «!*■ 
inatcrinlises, mailer disappears."' To see how easils fiin<ls 
mcnt.il pliilosopliical eoneluslons are drawn from this h\ 
the Maciiians. let «is lake ValciiUnos ||r wnles '"Tlie «lal«^ 
iiicnl that tlie scicntiric eiplanafion of the morld c.sn find a 
firm fotind.ition fintji in materlahsin is nothing hnl a fiction 
and what is rnnrc, on ahsurd fiction'' ^p f>*> lie ipioli's as a 
desIfTiyer of this ohsurd fiction .AiiRitslo Hichl the Ila! an 
phyitclst, who savs that llic elcelmn Ihisirs "is not so mnrh 
a tlienr>' of electrieifv as of m.sticr. the ness isstem slmpls 
puts fleelricils In the pksee ««f m.stter "* lias njc duntisl ihese 
^rinls (p fit). Mr Valrntinor eaelaiins 

•'Wli) docs llichi |>emiil himsrif to eommil this olTenee 
aR.iinst s-scml matter* Is it isriliaps t>rraiise lie is a sohpsisl 
an Idcfllist, a lioneRcois erflieisl an empino mnnisl or esin 
someone siorse*" 

Tills fciiiafk. which u-ems \li Val. ntmos In aimi 
t.ilalo the malerlaiisls l-s its sarcasm, mils discl>isr« los 
sirpin Innocmci on itir snl.Jorl of {>liilosr.pliirBl psalmahsm 
Mr, Valentinos has n-> suspicion «f llir rco/ cemneclion t>e- 
Iwcrn phitosiipliical ••Jealistn an-l the "d sappiaianrr t.i 
in-illir." Tlie "slisspjwarancc of mallrr' e/ ti'l.trh />e 
ir'cnli. Ill Imitation «*f the nsoieTTs phssicisis Ins no f»ta 
lion to Itie ejiistcm'slesriral distinetion lxiw«T-ti mat. cist m 
and idealism Tss male IMselcar. tel ns lake one «.f ttir most 
eons'uiml and eVarrst «d tl.r Mactosns Kail Pri-f*->ri Fof 
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pol imivpMc l.y Hip foIlnwinK i}}.u'ram, nj>binin^. Jjowew. 
ilinl it Inkpi no nccmml of rebiivc liici \Tl,e Grammar ol 
Scirner. p. 282 ) 
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in ortJof lo simplify- hit diagram, Karl Pearson ealirely 
omits tlie question of llic rphlion l>elwcpn ether and electric* 
ify, or positive electrons ond negative electrons. Hut that 
is not import.'inl. Uliat is important Is that from Pearson’s 
idealist standpoint "bodies** are first rcftarded as sense-Ini- 
prr.sslons, and then the constitution of these bodies out of 
particles, particles out of molecules and so forth affects the 
changes In the model of the physical world, but in no way 
aiTccts the qiieslion of whether bodies arc symbols of per- 
ceptions, or perceptions images of bodies. Materialism and 
idealism dilTcr in their respective answers lo the question of 
the source of ourknowledgcand of the relation of knowledge 
(and of the “psychical" in general) to the phijsfcat world; 
while the question of the slniclute of matter, of atoms and 
electrons, is a question that concerns only this "physical 
world." ^Vhen the physicists say that '‘matter is disappear- 
ing," they mean that hitherto science reduced its investiga- 
tions of tlie physical world to three ultimate concepts: mat- 
ter, electricity and ether; whereas now only the two latter 
remain. For it has become possible to reduce matter to 
electricity: the atom can be explained as resembling an in- 
finitely small solar system, within which negative electrons 
move around a positive electron with a definite (and, as we 
have seen, enormously large) velocity. It is consequenllv 
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possible to reduce (he phj’sical world /rom scores of elements 
to two or three elements (inasmuch as positive and negative 
electrons constitute “two essentially distinct kinds of mat- 
ter,” as the physicist Pellal says — Rey, op. cit. p. 294) . Hence, 
natural science leads to the “unifif of matter” (ibid.y — such 
IS the real meaning of the statement regarding the disappear- 
ance of matter, its replacement by electricity, etc., which is 
leading so many people astray. "Matter is disappearing” 
means that the limit xvithln wliich we liave hittierlo known 
matter is vanishing and that our knowledge is penetrating 
deeper; properties of matter are disappearing which for- 
merly seemed absolute, immutable, and primary (impe- 
ncliability, incilia, mass, etc) and which are now revealed 
to be relative and characteristic only of certain states ol 
matter. For the sole ‘‘properly” of matter with whose rec- 
ognition philosophical materialism is bound up is the prop- 
erty of being on objective reality, of msting outside out 
mind. 

The error of Macliism in general, as of the Machian new 
physics, is that it ignores this b.asis of pliilosophical mate- 
rialism and Uie distinction between metaphysical material- 
ism and dialectical oialeriahsm The recognition of immii- 
labic elements, "of the immutable substance of things," and 
so forth, is not materialism, but melaptigsleal, t.e., anti-dia- 
lectical, materialism. That is why J. Dietzgcn emphasised 
lliat the “subject-matter of science is endless,” that not only 
the inrinile, but the "smanesl atom" is immeasurable, un- 
knowable to the end, inexftoiwfiWe, "for nature in all her 
parts has no beginning and uo end" {Kieinere plutosophhehe 
Schrifttn, S. 229-30). That Is why Engels gave the example 
ol the discovery of alizarin in coal tar and criticised mechan- 


‘ C/. OUtrr Loilgc, Clteliont, LoiMton. 1906. "Tlie elrdrical theory 
of Dialler," the recojaulion of tieelricily ■> the "fundamenUl jub- 
ilance," Is "an approsimale aceoRi|ilisliinent of that to «>hal l',e 
pliilosoplirrs strove alvmys, Ihst it. Ibe unity of matter": c/. also Richl. 
Vtbtt 4it SIrulfBr 4tt Moferie, Leiptic |»S. 1 I TtioHwon. 
Corpuienfor TAeorp of Sotler, Loudozi. 1907; P. Langerin, “La phgil^ut 
•fei ilectront" in the ttrvar pfn/rate <fr« tcirneft, tWS. pp 2S7 7r, 
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?rn/ iimlrnntiMii. In otiW in prcirnj tlic qncition In I 
only corrrcl <rny. Ili.il h, ttotn IJip •li-ilrclicnl malcrial 
stjuulpolnl, wc a»K: Do rlfclrnn^ fH,cr ond in on e\i 
ni nliji>ctlvc rnilillM oiihidr Jl»i* Inininn mind or nnJ? Tl 
sriciili^ts will nito liavr to nn«w(‘r llil* fitic^llon iinhniia 
Ingly; nnil they do imarlnlity an«wfr it in Ihr njjirmntiv 
jiiU lliry unhcMlallnKly rrcosnUo Ih.nt nalnre fxlile 
prior III iiinn nml prior lo o^anic mallrr. Thu*. Ibc Tiif 
lion U dccldnl in favour of nialrrialism, for Ihe concej 
mnlirr, ni wr nlr€*ruly vlntn!. rpUlpmoJo^jically jmpIiM m 
Hiin^ hut olijoclU'c rrallty ctixlini; inilrprndenUy of tl: 
liiiinaii mlnil niiil rcdrclcd |>y jt. 

liiil dinlectlcii) malrrialljnt inxitU on (he appruximah 
rclalivc cliaracirr of every acjmliDc iJirory of ihe jJnicfun 
of mailer and ih properllex; }( jnjlsls on Ihe absence o: 
nlixoliilc boundaries In nainre, on ihe innntormaiion ol 
moving mailer from one jialc Inlo nnolher. which is to u; 
npjjarenlly irreconcJIaWe will* it, and io forth. Ilowevci 
biraiTc from the sbandpolnl of “common sense” the Irans- 
fornialion of itupondcrahfe ether into pomierahlc matter and 
vice vena may appear, however “.slninge” may seem the 
absence of any oiher hind of mass in Ihe electron s.ave 
clecironiagncllc mass, howes-er cxlraonlinary may he Ihe 
fact that Ihc mechanical laws of motion are conrined only 
lo n single sphere of naliiral phenomena and are snbordi- 
nitletl lo IJie more profojind laws of eJecIromagnelic phe- 
nomena, and so fortli— all this is hul nnolher corroboration 
of diaiecllcal malennlism. It is mainly because the physicists 
did not knosv dialectics that the new physics sfrajcit inlo 
idealism. They combated metaphysical fin Engels’, and not 
Ihe posilivisi, i.e , Humean sense of the word) materialism 
and its one-sided “nipcbanism," and in so doing threw the 
baby out svith the batlr-w.atee. Denying Ihe iramulabilily of 
Ibe elcmenls and Ihc properties of mailer known hitherto, 
they ended in denying matter, i.e., tlie objective realily of 
Ihc physical «-orld Denying the absolute character of some 
of Ibe most important and liasic Jaws, Ihcy ended in denying 
all objective law in nature and in declaring llial a law of 
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nature is a mere coiiveuUuD, “a liiiiitutiuu ol espectalion,” 
“a logical necessity,” and so forth. Insisting on the approxi- 
mate and relative character of our knowledge, they ended 
in denying the object independent of the mind and reflected 
approximately-correclly and rclatively-trulhfully by the 
mind. And so on. and so forih, without end. 

The opinions expressed by Bogdanov in 1899 regarthng 
“the immnlahic essence of things,” the opinions of V.alen- 
linov and Vushkevich regarding "substance," and so forth — 
are similar fruits of ignorance of dialectics. From Engels’ 
point of view, the only iromulability is the reflection by the 
liuman mind (wheit there is a human mind) ol an external 
world existing and developing independently of the mind 
No other '‘immulabilUy,” no other ‘‘essence,” no other ‘‘ab- 
solute substance,” m the sense in which these concepts were 
depicted liy the empty professorial philosophy, exist for 
Marx and Engels. The "essence" of things, or "substance,” 
is alio relative; it expresses only the degree ot profundity 
of man's knowledge of objects; and while yesterday the pro- 
fundity of tliis knowledge did not go beyond the atom, and 
today does not go beyond the electron and ether, dialectical 
materialism insists on the temporary, lelative, approximate 
character of all these mUestone$ in the knowledge of nature 
gained by the progressing science ot man The electron is 
as inexhaustible as the atom, nature is uillnile, but it infl- 
nitely exists. And it is this sole categorical, this sole uncondi- 
tional recognition of nature’s existence outside the mind and 
perceptions of man that distinguishes dialectical materialism 
from relativist agnosticism and idealism 

Lei us cite two examples of the way in whicli the new 
physics wavers unconsciously and inslincti\-ely between dia- 
lectical materialism, which remains unknown to the bour- 
geois scientists, and “phenomenalism,” with its inevitable 
subjectivist (and, subsequently, directly fideist) deductions. 

This same Auguslo Righi, from whom Mr. Valentinov 
was unable to get a reply on Ihc question which interested 
him about materialism, writes in the introduction to his 
hook: '‘\Vhat the electrons, or electrical atoms, realty are 
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rrmnliH r\rn fi'iw n myslrry: hul in ipilc of the ne» 
liii'ory ii i-t rlinin lirUliinl in lime In ndiicvc no small pfiilo- 
M)|iliirnl »i>;iiillcnncr. since il ii orrivin;; at enlirely new 
lij jiolhcsci ri-unrclijift the ilntclure nf jionJcraWf mailer ami 
U slrhitij: lo rcilncf nil plicnojnena of ilie cjfcfnal worW 
In one common origin. 

'Tor Ihc positivist ami tiliiliarian IcniJencles of ourlinw 
sitcli nil ndvnntaKc may l»c of small consequence, and a 
llicory is |icflia|is rr^'nrdcd iirimarily as n means of conren- 
ienlly nnicrinil nnd snnmiarislnf; fads and ns a puide in 
liic seardi for further plieiionicna. iliil while in former limes 
perhafis loo much conlldcnee was jdacctl in the facullics of 
ihc human mind, nnd il was considered too easy lo ftrasp 
the ulliinnic causes of all lliings. there is nowadays a lend' 
ciicy lo fall into Ihc opposite error” {op. cit., p. 3). 

Wiy does llighi dissociate lumsclf here from the posi- 
tivist and uldilarian tendencies? Because, svhile apparently 
lie lias i\o dermite ptiitosopliical standpoint, he instinctively 
clings lo liie reality of the cstcmal w odd and lo the recogni- 
tion Hint tlic new theory is not only a ''convenience” (Poin- 
card), not only an ‘‘cmpirio>symbol” (Vushkesich), not only 
a ''harmonising" of experience (Bogdanov), or whatever else 
tiiey call sucli subjectivist tricks, but a further step In Ihe 
cognition of objective reality. Had this physicist been 
acquainted with dialfclical nialerialism, his opinion of the 
error which is the opposite of Ihc old metaphysical material- 
ism miglit perhaps have become the starting point of a 
correct philosophy. But these people’s whole environment 
estranges them from Marx and Engels and throws them into 
the embrace of vulgar oflicial philosophy. 

Rey too is entirely unfamiliar with dialectics But he too 
is compelled to state that among the modern physicisfs 
there are those who continue Ihe traditions of ‘‘niechaniim 
{i.e., materialism). The path of ‘‘mechanism,” says he, is 
pursued not only by KirchholT, Hertz, Boltzmann, Maxwell, 
Helmholtz and Lord Kelvin. “Pure mechanists, and in some 
respects more mechanist than anybody else, and represent- 
ing the culmination (I’aboutisaant) of mechanism, are liiove 
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who follow Lorenlr and Larmor In formulaling an electrical 
theory of matter and who arrive at a denial of the constancy 
of mass, declaring U to be a function of motion Theij are 
all mechanisls became they take real motion as their start- 
ing point” (Rey’s italics, pp. 290-91). 

. . If, for example, the hypotheses of Lorentz, Larmor 
and Langevin were thanks to certain esperimental confir- 
mation, to obtain a sufficiently stable basis for the systema- 
tisation of physics, it would be certain that the laws of 
present-day mechanics are nothing but a corollary of the 
laws of electroniagnelism: they would constitute a special 
case of the latter within well-defined limits. Constancy of 
mass and our principle of inertia would be valid only for 
moderate velocities of bodies, the term ‘moderate’ being 
taken in relation to our senses and to (he plienomena which 
constitute our general experience. A general recasting of 
reeclianics would result, and hence also, a general recasting 
of the systematisation of physics." 

"Would this imply the abandonment of mechanism? Dy 
no means. The purely mechanist tradition would slill be 
followed, and mechanism would follow its normal course 
of development" (pp. 293-9d). 

"Electronic physics, which should be ranked among tlie 
theories of a generally mechanist spirit, lends at present to 
impose its systematisation on physics. Although the funda- 
mental principles of this electronic physics ace not fur- 
nished by mechanics but by the experimental data of the 
theory of eleclricily, its spirit is mechanistic, because: 

"(1) It uses figurative (figurds), material elements Ic 
represent physical properties and their laws; it expresses 
itself in terms of perception. 

*'(2) RTiile it no longer regards physical phenomena a* 
particul.ar cases of mechanical phenomena, it reg.ird« 
mechanical phenomena as particular cases of physical 
phenomena. Tlic laws of mechanics thus retain their direci 
conlinuitg with the laws of physics; and the concepts ol 
mechanics remain concepts of the same order as physico 
cliemica! concepts In tmdilional mechanism it w.is molioni 
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coplril (cfiti/iift} from rrlativrly tlotir nifilioni, wlilch, line 
Uipy nlfinp werr known nml nio<t dirretty olncrruMe, wer 
lakcn . . . n» fl type of nil fontllilc motiont. llecent tiptrx 
inruti, on (fie cnrifrary. ^(low llial it l» neccjwry to exttm 
uMr riinceplioti of i>ot%ilitr ntolinn«. Traditional mccfianjt 
remaim entirely intacl, i>u( it now nppiin only to rtMlcrU 
»loit> rnotiont . ... In rrlalion f/> hrne yelocilics. Ike htrs o: 
iiiolloti lire dilTcrcnl. Matter appears to lie reduced to electro 
rnl particlea, ilie ultimate elements of Itie alum. . . . 

"(3) Motion, displacement in sp.ice. remains llie only 
ll^iiralive element of physical (lieory. 

“{4} rtnally, svtiol from (he st.andpoint of the general 
spirit of pliyaics comes l>efore every other consideration is 
the foci that Ike conceplion of pkyiict, Ua ntelkodt, its 
tlieories, and llicir relation to experience remains absolaltly 
iOenlicnl s\illi llie conception of mechanism, wilh the con- 
replion of physics lield since the Itenaissancc” Ipp. 46-47). 

I have given this long quotation from Hey in full because 
owing lo his perpetual anxiety (o avoid ‘‘malerialist mela* 
physics,” it woul(i have lieeii impossible lo expound his stale- 
rnents in any offter way. D«l fioivevcr much boUi Rey and 
the physicists of whom lie speaks abjure materialism, it 1» 
nevertheless beyond question that mechanics was a copy of 
real motions of moderate velocity, while the new physics is 
a copy of real motions of enormous velocity. Tiie recojmi* 
lion of theory as a copy, as an approximate copy of objec- 
tive reality, is inaleriatkm. When Rcy says that among 
:nodcrn physicisls there "is a reaction ng.iiQsl the concep- 
tualist [Macliinn] and energelicist school,” and when he 
ranks Uie pliy'sicists of the eleclron theoiy among the rep* 
resentatives of this reaction (p. 4C), we could desire no 
better corroboration of the fact that the struggle is essen- 
tially between the materialist and the idealist tendencies. But 
we must not forget that, apart from the prejudices ag.xinsl 
materialism common lo all educated philistines, the most 
outstanding theoreticians exhibit a complete ignorance of 
dialectics 
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3. IS MOTION WITHOUT MATTER CONCEIVABLEf 
The fact that philosophical idealism is attemptinp to 
mahe use of the new physics, or that idealist conclusions are 
being drawn from the latter, is due not to the discover)- of 
new kinds of substance and force, of matter and motion, but 
to the fact that an attempt is being made to conceive motion 
without mailer. And it is the essence of this attempt wliich 
our Machians fail to examine. Tliey were unwilling to lake 
account of Engels' statement that “motion without matter is 
ineoneeivable." J. Dietzgen in 1869, in his ll'esen tier 
mcnichliehcn Kopfarbfil, expressed the same idea .is Engels, 
atlhough, it is true, not without his usual muddled attempts 
to "reconcile” materialism and idealism. Let us leave aside 
these attempts, which are to a large cstcnl to he cspLimcd 
hy the fact that Dicitgen is arguing ag.iinst lluchner'i non- 
dkilecUeal materialism, and let ns examine Iliclzgen's own 
statements on ttic question under consideration, He sn)s: 
“Tlicy (the idealists) want to have the general without the 
p.irtieu1ar. mind svlihout matter, force without suhstnnee. 
science without experience or material, the absolute without 
the reiatis'c” (Dos lIVsen d<r mmsehlielifn Kopforbeit, 
190.1, S. lOS). Tlius the endeavour to divorce motion from 
matter, force from substance. Diclzgen assoekiles with ideal- 
ism, compares with the cndc.ivour to divorce thouglit from 
the brain. "Liebig," Dietzgen continues, "who is especially 
fond of straying from Ids induclise science into the Held o( 
speculation, s.iys in the spirit of idealism- ‘force cannot l>c 
seen'..." (p. 109). "Tlic spiritualist or the idealist bcfieoet 
in the spiritual, f.c.. ghostlike and inexplicable, n.sture of 
force. (p. 110). "Tlie antithesis Iwlwrm force and mailer 
is as old as the antithesis l>etween Idealism and material. 
ism. . (p. 111). “Of course, there is no force without mat- 
ter. no matter without force: forceless matter and matlerlcsi 
force are absurdities. If there are tdealisl natural scientists 
who believe tn the Immaterial existence of forces ... o.a 
this point thev are not natural scientists but seers of 
ghosts" (p. 114), 

1?— 7*1 
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We thus sec that scientists wlio were prepared to gr 
that motion is conceivable t\-illioiit mailer were to be 
cojinlcrcd forly 3'ca« ago too, and that "on tlib poi 
Dietzgen (Icclarcil them to be seers of ghosts. What, then 
the connection between phiiosopliical idealism and 
disofco of mailer from motion, (he separation of substar 
from force? Is it not "more economical,” indeed, to ct 
coive motion without matter? 

Let us imagine a consislunl idealist who holds that 1 
entire world is his sensalion, his idea, etc. (if we la 
“nobody’s” sensation or idea, this changes only the va 
cty of philosophical idealism but nol ils essence). T 
idealist would not even think of denying that (he world 
motion, i.e., the motion of my thoughts, ideas, scnsalior 
The queslion as to what moves, the idealist will reject at 
regard as absurd: what is laking place is a change of o 
sensations, my ideas come and go, and nothing mot 
Outside me there is nothing. "It moves” — and that is all. 
is impossible to conceive a more "economicar' way of tb!n1 
iitg. And no proofs, syllogisms, or definitions are capable < 
refuting the solipsist if he consistently’ adheres to his vicT 
The fundamental distinction between the materialist an 
lire adherent of idealist philosophy consists in the fact fhJ 
the sensation, perception, idea, and the mind of man genei 
ally, is regarded as an image of objective reality. The worl 
is the movement of this objective reality reflected by ou 
consciousness. To the movement of ideas, perceptions, etc. 
there corresponds the movcoient of matter outside me. Th< 
concept matter expresses nothing more than the objeclivi 
reality which is given us in sensation. Therefore, to divorce 
motion from matter is equivalent to divorcing thought from 
objective reality, or to divorcing my sensations from tlie 
external world — in a word, it Is to go over to idealism. The 
Irick which is usuaily performed in denying mailer, and in 
assuming motion without matter, consists in ignoring the 
relation of matter to thought The question is presented as 
though this relation did not exist, but in reality it is inlr^ 
diiced surreptiliousty: at the beginning of the argument it 
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remains unexpressed, but sobsequenlly crops up more or 
less imperceptibly. 

Matter has disappeared, they tell us, wishing fiom this 
to draw epistemological conclusions. But has thought re- 
mained? — we ask. If not. If with the disappearance of matter 
thought has also disappeared, if svilh tlie disappearance of 
the brain and nervous system ideas and sensations, too, have 
disappeared — then it follosvs that everything has disap- 
peared. And your argument has disappeared as a sample of 
“thought” (or lack of thought) I But if it has remained — if 
it is assumed that with the disappearance of matter, thought 
(idea, sensation, etc.) does not disappear, then you have 
surreptitiously gone over to the standpoint of pliilosophical 
idealism. And this always happens with pcopie who wish, 
for "economy’s sake,” to conceive of motion without matter, 
for facitfg, by the very fact that they continue to argue, they 
are acknowledging the existence of thought after the disap- 
pearance of matter. This means th.at a very simple, or a very 
complex philosophical idealism is taken as a basis; a very 
simple one, if it is a case of frank solipsism (f exist, and the 
world is only my sensation); a very complex one, if Instead 
of the thought, ideas and sensations of a living person, a 
dead abstraction is posited, that is, nobody's thought, no- 
body’s idea, nobody’s sensation, but thought in general (the 
Absolute Idea, the Universal WH, etc), sensation ns an 
indeterminate "element,” the “psychical," which is substi- 
tuted for the whole of physical nature, etc., etc. Thousands 
of shades of varieties of philosophical idealism arc possible 
and it is always possible to create a thousand and first 
shade; and to the author of tliis thousand and first liiilc 
system (empirio-monism, for example) what distinguishes 
it from the rest may appear to be momentous. From the 
standpoint of malcriaVisin. however, these distinctions arc 
absolutely unessential. tV’hal is essential is the point of de- 
parture. W’hat is essential is that the attempt to lliink of 
motion without matter smuggles in t/iougkt divorced from 
matter — and that is philosophica] idealism. 

Therefore, for example, lire English Machian Karl Pear- 
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son, the clearest and most consisleni of Ihe Machlans, w 
Is averse lo verbal Irickerj', dircclly begins the seven 
chapter of his book, devoid to "mailer,” wilh Ihe char 
lerisiic heading "All things move — but only in conccpiioc 
"It is therefore, for the sphere of perceplion. idle to ask wh 
moves and why It moves” {The Grammar of Science, p. 212 

Tlicrefore, loo, in tlie case of Bogdanov, his philosophic 
misadventures in fart began before his acquaintance wil 
Mach. They began from tlie moment he put Ins trust in II 
asscrlion of the emineiil chemist, but poor pliilosopher. Os 
ss-ald, lha! mnlinn can be (hoiighi of svifhoul maltcr. If is a 
Ihc more fitting to pause on Ibis long-past episode in Ilogd: 
nov*s philnsophieal development since it is impossilde whe 
ipMkJng of the connection between philosopbif.il ide.ilisr 
and certain trends in Ihe nesv physics to ignore Oslwald' 
"cnergclics.” 

*‘\Vc liave alrea<ly said,” wrote Ilogdanov In 1800, "lha 
the nineteenth century <li«l not siicceeil In iilllmalely rhldlns 
Itself of tlie proljft'm of •Ilic Immiil.ahte essence of things. 
Tliis essence, under Ihe name of ‘inallfr.* even holds an im- 
portant place In Ifie world outlook of the foremost tliinlirri 
of Ihe century" (T imdomentof Elements of the lllslorlenl 
Otitlooi:, p 38). 

Il’e s.Tid that (his ts a sheer miiddfe TTie recognition of 
llie sibjc-etive reality of flic miter wnriil. the rrcognltlon nf 
Ihe existence outside our mind of flern.itly moving and rlrr- 
nally changing maltrr. Is here con/nsed wltl« Ihe rccognllioo 
of the Immutable essence of things II is h.irdly posslhle 
that llogdanor In I8t>9 slid not rank .^f.lrx and lingels among 
Ihe ‘'foremost Ihlnkcrs ” Hill be oliviotisiy did not under- 
stand di3h“etje3l materialism 

“...In Ihe proeesses s>f nature two aspects are iisu-sllr 
•titl distinguished matter and i‘J molinn It rannot be s.il-l 
(hat Ihe eoneepr cl matter Is distingu'sheiJ by great rhritf 
It Is not easv t.j give a salisfaefory answer lo (he question— 
what Is matter? It Is di-flned as Ihe ‘cause of icnnlions’ or 
a.s the ‘nenaanenl poasibllity of sensation’: biit tl is evident 
tb • is here confuscst s»Uh motion 
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It Is cs'idcnt that Dogdanor is arguing incorrectly Not 
inly docs he confuse the materialist recognition of an ohjoc- 
;‘ivc source of sensations (onclearly formulated jn the words 
■'cause of sensations”! with Mill's agnostic dclliiitiun of mat- 
ter os the permanent possthifdg of sensation, hwt tl»e elnef 
^Tmr here is that llte author, basing lioldiv □pprnaelicti Itie 
' 7 neslion of tlie existrnre or nonexistence of .m olij'Tlne 
fsourcc of sensations. al>andons this (pieslioii lialf-way and 
'jiimpi to anoDier tjiiestinn. the <|«cslii>n of llie cxislrncc or 
non'cxistence of mailer without motion. Ttie idealist may 
, regard the world as the mopcmen/ of ojir sensations (cs-en 
llhougli “socialiy organised” and "li.armonisrd" to llic liigli- 
./est degree); the m'ltenaiist roganh the ssorld as the move- 
yment of an ohjectue source, of an objoflise inodil of mir 
/sensalinns. Tlic inet3pli>sicat. if . anli-di.ileclic.al, mafrnatist 
/may accept the existence of matter williout motion (csen 
,Mhoiigli temporarily. I»cforc "Ihe tint impulse." del Tlie 
di'shclical matcriaiist not only regards ns nn insep- 

/nrahle properly of mailer. I>ul rejicls Itie sltnptiflnj siew of 
t motion and so forth. 

( “...The mnsi m.sel slefinltion ooiiM. prrh.sps, he Ihe 

(•following, ‘matter is what mossw'. hut tins is ns deioid of 
' content ns Ihongli one were to ms- tJial nutlrr is the sii'dret 
' of a sentence. Ihe preilieale of wtikli {s ‘moses’ Ttie fart, 
most likely, is that In the s^kicIi of st.aties men were wont 
to see sometliing ncsTssanly aolid in the role s f the suhieet. 
nn 'ohjeel.' an>l such an Ineonsenirnt thing for siatirs as 
‘motion* they were prrparol to li'lerale Otily as a prwJi-ale, 
as one of Ihe attnhutrs of ’mallrr.* ” 

Tliis is snmelhlng like the charge .Mimor l.rouchl 
against the ItLm Ists.* namely, that their programme did not 
ctsfit.aln the w-nrd nrolrtaria tj^ lhe nnmirahs r ease' Wlirther 
' V. P. AV’wiu* 'k''* t'‘r k sS* e» of 'TeoBem sm'— 
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we say the world is moTing matter, or that the wor 
material motion, makes no difference whatever. 

“...But energy roust have a vehicle — say those 
believe in matter. MTiy? — asks Ostwald, and with re; 
Must nature necessarily consist of subject and predic: 
(P. 33.) 

Oslwald’s answer, which so pleased Bogdanov in 1 
is plain sophistry. Must our judgments necessarily consi 
electrons and ether? — one might retort to Ostwald. i 
matter of fact, the mental elimination from “nature’ 
mailer as the “subject’* only implies the tacit admission 
/)hilosopfii; of fhouffht ns the “subject,” (l.e., as the prim 
the starling point, independent of matter). Not the sub, 
but the objective source of sensation is eliminated, 
tometdon becomes the “subject," /.c., philosophy beco. 
Berkclcian, no matter In what trappings the word "se: 
lion” is aflcnvards decked. Ostwald endeavoured to as 
this inesilalile philosophical alternalivc (materialism 
idealism) hy an indennitc use of Ihc svord “energy," bul I 
very endeavour only once again goes to prove the fullhlj 
sucii artifices. If energy Is motion, you have only slilftetl 
<1ifficully from the subject to the predicate, you have fl: 
clianged the <jtteslion, does m.itfpr move? Info tite fjuesil 
is energy material? Docs the transformation of energy h 
p'ure outside niv mind, imiepcndently of man and mankii 
or arc Ihcsc only Ideas, sym)>oIs, conventional signs, and 
forth? .tnd this question promt fatal to the “cnergcWC': 
pliitosophy, that attempt to disguise old eplstcmologu 
errors by a “new terminology." 

Ifere are esaropirs of how the cnergelleisl Ostwald g 
Into a njuddle. In Ihc preface to his Leeiures on A’o/u/ 
l‘hi!osopIitj^ he declares that he regards "as a great ga 
th<* simple and natural removal of the old difncullles Inti 
way of uniting the concepts matter and spirit by stjl>ord<w 

Soon iftrr tbe S^emd ConjrMs lh« p*per passed IbI's t'*”' 
of « « n 

• SVi’t;»!B, Oitsrald. VarfasBn^n Bbtr h'atarphilett^hU, 3 *¥ 

»«/?. s. «u 
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ing bath to the concept energy.” This is not a gain, but a 
loss, because the question whether epistemological investiga- 
tion (Oslwald does not clearly realise that he is raising on 
epistemological and not s chemical issuel) is to be conducted 
along materialist or idealist lines is not being solved but is 
being confused by an arbitrary use of the term “energy.” Of 
course, if we “subordinate” both matter and spirit to Ibis 
concept, the verbal annihilation of the antithesis is be 3 'ond 
question, but the absurdity of the belief m sprites and liob- 
goblins, for instance, is not remos'ed by calling it “energet- 
ics.” On page 394 of Ostwald's Voricsungen we read: “That 
all external events may be presented as an interaction of 
energies can be most simply explained if our mental pro- 
cesses are themselves energetic and impose (aufpruQen) this 
property of theirs on all external phenomena " Tliis is pure 
idealism: it is not our thought that reflects the tmnsforma* 
lion of energy in the external world, but the external world 
that reflects a certain “propetty" of out mlndS The American 
philosopher llibbcn, pointing to this and similar passages In 
Ostwald's Vor/csun'jcn, aptly says that Ostwald “appears . . . 
In n Ktfniian disguise”: the explicabilily of the phenomena 
of the external world is dcduccil from the properties of our 
mindl “It Is obvious therefore,” sas-s Ilibben, “that if the 
primary concept of cnergj* is so defined as to embrace 
psychical phenomena, we have no longer the simple concept 
of energy ns understood and recognised in scientific circles 
or even among the Energetiker tlicmsclves. . . The Irans- 
fomialion of energy is regarded by science as an objective 
process independent of the minds of men and of the expe- 
rience of m.inkind, that is to say, it is regarded material- 
istically. And by energy. Ostwald himself in many instances, 
probably in the vast majority of instances, means iitalerial 
motion. 

And this accounts for the remarkable phenomenon that 
Bogdanov, a disciple of Oslwald, having become a disciple 
of Mach, began to reproach Ostwald not because he does 

• J. G. llibbfn. The Theory of Eaerpeties *nd lit rbRotorhleal 
Reerlndv" Tht Uon'it. S|»n 180X Vol XIII. fp. SW40 
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not adhere consistently to a materialistic view of energy, bu 
because he admits the materialistic view of energy (and a 
times even fakes it as his basis). The materialists crillcis< 
Osfwald because he lapses info idealism, because he afferaph 
to reconcile materialism and idealism. Bogdanov criticises 
Oslwald from the idealist standpoint. In 1900 he wrote: 
“. . . Oslwald’s ‘energetics,’ hostile to atomism but for the 
rest closely akin to the old materialism, enlisted my heart* 
iest sympalhj*. I soon noticed, however, an important contra* 
diction in his h’aturphilosophie: although he frequently 
emphasises the purely ntelliodological significance of the 
concept ‘energy,’ in a great number of Instances he himself 
fails to adhere to It. lie everj' now and again converts 
‘energy’ from n pure sy'mbol of correlations between the 
facts of esperience Into the substance of experience, into the 
‘world stun"” {Empitio-Monism, Bk. Ill, pp. xsi*svli), 

Energy Is a pure symbol! After Hits Bogdanov may dis- 
pute as much as he pleases with the "empirlo-sjTnbollsr' 
Yushkevich. with the “pure Machians,” the cmpirlo-crill* 
cists, ctc.—from the standpoint of the maleriallsis It Is o 
dispute between a man who believes in n yellow devil and 
a man who l>clievei in a green devil. For the imporlant thing 
is not the differences between Bogdanov and the olher 
Maclii.-ins, but what they have in common, to wit: the 
Idealist interpretation of “experience" and “energy," the 
denial of objective reality, adaptation to which conslltulfs 
human experience and the copying of which eonstllulcs the 
only sdenfillc "methcKlologv” and sdenlinc “energetics." 

"It lOslwald's energellesi Is Indifferent to the material of 
the world. It is fully compaliMe with l«lh the oM male* 
rialism and pan*psychism" (fe., philosophical idealism!) 
{p. xvii). And Bogdanov departed from miiddted enrrgef/c* 
not by the materialist road but by the Idealist road...* 
“Wlien ‘energy* Is represente>! as lubslanee It is nothing but 
the old materialism minus the absolute atoms— matertallim 
with a correction in the tense of the eonffnuHg of the 
existing" (tUd.). Ves, Bosplanov left the “old" maf-rtitisrrj. 
It, the cietaphystca! materialism of the tdenHsIs, not tot 
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diahettca} malerialism, which he underslood as little in 1906 
as he did in 1899, but for idealism and fideism; for no edu- 
cated representative of modern fideism, no immanentist, no 
“neo-criticist,” and so forth, will object to the “melhodologic- 
al" conception of energy, lo its interpretation as a "pure 
symbol of correlation of the facts of esperience.” Take Paul 
Cams, with whose mental make-up we have already become 
sufficiently acquainted, and you will find that this Machian 
criticises Osiwald in the venj tame way as Bogdanov. 
“...Materialism and energetics are esaelly in the same 
prcdicamenl" (The llonisl, 1007, Vol. XVII, No. 4, p. 536). 
“We are very little lielped by materialism when we arc told 
that everything is matter, that bodies are matter, and that 
thoughts are merely a function of matter, and Professor 
Ostwald’s energetics is not a whit better when it tells us that 
mailer is energy, and that the soul too is only a factor of 
w'crgy” Ip 533). 

Oslwaid’s energetics is n good example of how quickly 
a “new" terminology becomes fashionable, ond how quickly 
it turns out lh.-it a somewhat altered mode of expression can 
in no way eliminate fundamental philosophical questions 
and fundamental philosophical trends. Bolh malerialism and 
idealism can be expressed in terms of ’‘cnergelies" (more or 
less consistently, of course) just as they can bo expressed in 
terms of “experience." and the like- CnergcUcist physics is 
a source of new idealist attempts In conceive motion wilhoul 
matter — because of the dbinlegration of particles of matter 
which hitherto had been aceounlwl non-disinlcgrable and 
because of the discoscry of heretofore unknown forms of 
material motion. 


< THE TWO TRESnS IV MOnFnv PliysiCS and ENGLISH 
SPlniTVltUSM 

In order lo iliusiralc concretely the philosophical battle 
•■sglng In present-day lUeralatc over the various conclusions 
drawn from the new physics, we shall let certain of the 
direct participants In the "fray” speak for thcmselres, and 
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^vc ^liall ItTKin wllh llie nnR!‘n!i. Tlie pliyilcUt Arthur 
Ufickcr dcfctitf^ nne frenrf — from Ifn* ^tandpoffjt of 
linlurni acirntltt; Ihe ptiitmoplirr Jnmn Ward anol 
trend— from Hie «lahdpn(nt of epiilrmolosy. 

At the meeting of the Itritidi A<»oci.Hion lifld in Glai; 
in loot, A. W. itfirker. the |»fc<idenl of the physics *ccti 
chose ns iJic siihjee) of Jils nddrcM the rpresh'on of Ihe ro 
of pitysieai tlieory nnd especially Ihe doiihls Hint haecari* 
ns In Ihe exlsfenee of nloms. and of Ihe ether. The speal 
referred to liie pliysicists Polncnr^ ami Poynling (an Engli; 
man who shares Hie stews of the syml*oIists, or .'fachtan 
tlic piiiiosophcr Wnfsl, ami to C. Haeckel's famous hook 
linving raiseil this prohtem. nnd ntlcmpleil to present f 
own views.” 

"The rpicstion nl issue.” said nfickcr. "Is whether tj 
hypotheses which nre nl Ihe ha«e of Ihe sciertll/Ic Iheori 
now most gcncrnlly accepicsl, are to lie regarded os occura 
(Icseriplicins of (he conslilulion of Hie universe around us, « 
merely as convenient fielions.” (in the terms used irs oi 
contfoveesy wtUi llogdanov, Yushkevlch ond Co.; are the 
a copy of otijeetivc reality, of moving mailer, or ore the 
only a “mctlioilology,” n "pure symbol,” mere ‘'forms t 
organisation of experience”?) Rucker agrees that in practic 
lliere may prove to he no dilTcrcnce hclwcen Ihe two Iher 
ries; the direction of n river can he dclenulned as well b; 
one who examines only the blue streak on a map or dia 
pram ns i>y one w-ho knows Ihal Hu's sfrraJe represents a rea 
river. Theory, from Ihe standpoint of a convenient fiction 
will Iw an “aid to memory." a means of "prodocin.!? order 
in our observations In occordance with some artificial sys- 
fem, of "arranging our knowledge," reducing it fo 
etc. We can, for instance, confine ourselves to declaring he-d 
to be a form of motion or cnergj', thus exchanging "a vind 
conception of moving atoms for n colourless statement o 
heat energy, the real nature of which we do not allempi 

ArsoctaHon at CI»jgon-. ;}> 0 J. PrejJdMlisJ *ddr«w ^ 
Professor A. \V. Pucker, tn The Seienlipc Amertenn Sapplemmt. I90l. 
Nos. ISIS »nd I31R. 
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define." Wiilc fuJly recognising Ihe possibility of achieving 
great scientific successes by this method, Riicker “ventures 
to assert that the exposition of such a system of tactics can- 
not be regarded as the last word of science in the struggle 
for the truth. The questions still force themselves upon us: 
Can we argue back from Ihe phenomenon displayed by 
matter to the constitution of matter itself; whether we have 
any reason to believe that the sketch which science has al- 
ready drawn is to some extent a copy, and not a mere dia- 
gram of the truth?" 

Analysing the problem of Ihe structure of matter, Rucker 
takes air as an example, saying that it consists of gases and 
that science resolves “an elementary gas into a mixture of 
atoms and ether. . . . There are those who cry Tlall'v mole- 
cules and atoms cannot be directly perceived; they are mere 
conceptions, which have their uses, but cannot be regarded 
as realities." Rucker meets this objection by referring to one 
of numberless instances in Ihe development of science: the 
rings of Saturn appear to be a continuous mass n'hen ob- 
served through a telescope. The nTalhemalicians proved by 
calculation that this is impossible and spectral analysis cor- 
roborated the conclusion reached on the basis of the calcula- 
tions. Another objection: properties are attributed to atoms 
and ether such as our senses do not disclose in ordinary 
matter. Rucker answers this also, referring to such examples ' 
as the dilTusion of gases and liquids. A number of facts, 
observations and experiments prove that mailer consists of 
discrete particles or grains. Whether these particles, atoms, 
are distinct from the surrounding “original medium” or 
“basic medium” (ether), or whether they are parts of this 
medium in a particular stale, is still an open question, and 
has no bearing on the theory of the existence of atoms. There 
IS no ground for denying a priori Ihe evidence of experi- 
ments showing that “quasi-material substances” exist which 
dilTcr from ordinary matter (atoms and ether). Particular 
errors are here inevitable, but the aggregate of scientific 
data leaves no room for doubting the existence cf atoms and 
molecules, 



*f\TnnftLHw i«5fo cifrififr>cfimcf''r 

Ildckfr IliPfi refers to llir new on Ifie ifniofurc of 
ntomi, wlilcli con»i»l of corpmelcs (fleclrofu) eharg<r<l with 
iirplivc cIccIHeUy. ntuj note* ih? timihridrs In the re^alh 
Ilf %arlmH rsprrhncnl* amt ratciihtlnni on the nUe of mole- 
ctefes: (tie "tlrsl nfiprntlmafion” pir^ n itiamefer of afcouf 
too niillimlrrnn^ linillionilit of n inilltmelrc). Omlltin;; 
Hflckcr'^ tmrlintlar rmiarkt niuj IiU erUicUm of neoTila^ 
ism, we riiinic liis ronclininni: 

"Tliose will) iK-liitle llie iileni tviiicli harp of laic gosemed 
the niivnncc of ncIcnilOc flicory. loo nflen aisiimelhal there 
J» no nJicrnaljvp J>rl»vecn Ihc oppm'inn a$%tTlions JJial alomj 
and llic cllicr are mere (igmenii of the scienlillc imagina- 
lion, nml llinl, on the other Imni!. n mechanical theory of the 
nloms nml the ether, which h now confessedly Imperfect, 
would, if it could lie perfcctcil. give us a full and adequate 
rcprcscnlalioii of the underiving realities. For my part I 
Uevc Hint there is o via media.'' A man in a dark room may 
discern ohjecls dimly, hut if he does not stumble over the 
furniture and do<-s not walk into a looking-glass Instead of 
through a door, It means lliat he sees some things correclly. 
There is no need, therefore, cither to renounce the claim to 
penetrate below ttic surface of nature, or to claim that we 
iias'C already fully unvcileil the myslerj- of the world around 
us. "ft may he granted (hat we have not yet framed a coo- 
* sislenl image either of the nature of the atoms or of the 
ether in which they exist, but 2 has'e tried to show tlial in 
spite of the tentative nature of some of our theories, in spile 
of many outstanding difficulties, the atomic Iheorj* unifies 
so many facts, simplifies so much that is complicated, that 
we have a right to insist — at all events until an equally in- 
telligible rival hypothesis Is produced — that the main 
lure of our theory is true; that atoms are not merely 
to puzzled mathematicians, but physical realities.” 

That is how Rucker ended his address. The reader will 
see that the speaker did not deal with epistemology, but as 
a matter of fact, doubtless In the name of a host of scientists, 
he was essentially expounding an instinctive materialist 
standpoint. The gist of his position Is this: The theory of 
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physics is a copy (becoming ever more CTact) of objective 
reality. Tlie world is mailer in motion, our knowledge of 
which grows ever more profoimd. The inaccuracies of 
Kucker’s philosophy are due to an unnecessary defence of 
the “mechanical" (why nol electromagnetic’) theory of 
ether motions and to a failure to understand the relation 
between relative and absolute truth. This physicist lacks only 
a knowledge of dialectical maferialisni (if we do nol count, 
of course, those very important social considerations which 
induce English professors to call themselves “agnostics”). 

_ Let us now see how the spiritualist James Ward criticised 
this philosophy: “Naturalism is nol science, and the mechan- 
ical Uieoiy of Nature, the theory which serves as its foun- 
dation, is no science either.... Nevertheless, though 
Naturalism and the natural sciences, the Mechanical Theory 
of Ihe Universe and mechanics ns a science nre logically 
distinct, yet the two arc at first sight very similar and 
historically are very closely connecled Between the natural 
sciences and philosophies of Ihe idealist (or spiritualist) 
‘Ype there is indeed no danger of confusion, for all such 
philosophies necessarily imolve criticism of Ihe epistemo- 
logical assumptions which science unconsciously makes 
Truel The natural sciences unconsciously assume that their 
teachings reflect objective rcalHy. and onfg such a philos- 
ophy is reconcilable with Ihe nalural sciences! “...Not so 
with Naturalism, which is as innocent of any theory of 
knowledge as science itself. In fact Naturalism, like Mater- 
jalism, is only physics treated as metaphysics . . . Nalural- 
ism is less dogmatic than Materialism, no doubt, osving to 
hs agnostic reservation as to Ihe nature of ultimate reality, 
hut it insists emphatically on the priority of the material 
of its Unknowable.” 

The materialist treats physics as metaphysics! A familiar 
argument. By metaphysics is meant the recognition of an 
reality outside roan. The spiritualists agree with 
® Kantians and Humeans in such reproaches against 

‘ James Ward, h'alurobim and Jlgnostteiim, 1006, Vol 1, p SOS 
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materialism. This is understandable; for without doing awa 
with tile objeclhe reality of things, bodies and objects know 
to everj’one, it is impossible to clear the road for "real cor 
ceptions” in Rchmke’s sensei . . . 

"When the essentially philosophical question, how bes 
to systematise experience as a whole [a plagiarism froa 
Bogdanov, Mr. Wardl], arises, the naturalist ... contend 
that we must begin from the physical side. Then only are lb 
facts precise, determinate, and rigorously concatenated 
every thought that ever stirred the human heart ... can, ii 
holds, be traced to a perfectly definite redistribution of mat 
ter and motion. . . . That propositions of such philosophic 
generality and scope are Icgilimatc deductions from physical 
science, few, if any, of our modern physicists are bold 
enough directly to maintain. But many of them consider that 
their science itself is attacked by those who seek lo lay bare 
the latent metaphysics, the physical realism, on which the 
Mechanical Theory of the Universe rests.... The criliclsro 
of this theory in the preceding lectures Ims been so regarded 
[by FlQckcr]. . . . In point of fact my criticism [of this “mcta« 
physics, '* so detested by all the Maebians loo) rests through* 
out on the expositions of a sclioot of physicists— If one 
might call them so — steadily Increasing In number and in* 
fiucnce, who reject entirely the almost medixval realism. ••• 
This realism lias remained so long unquestioned, that to 
challenge it now seems lo many lo spell scientific anarchy 
And yet it surely s'erges on eslravagancc to suppose that 
men like Kirchhoff or Poinc.ir^ — to mention only two out 
of many distinguished names — who do challenge it, arc 
seeking 'to invalidate the niclfiodi of science.'. . . To dlifiO' 
guish them from the old school, whom we may fairly term 
physical realbts, we might call the new school physical syja* 
l^olists. Tlie term h not very happy, hul il may at least srrre 
to emphasise the one difference between the two which 
now specially concerns ut. TJie question at issue is rtry 
simple. Both schools start, of course, from the same percep" 
tual experiences; both employ an abstract conceptual systc^. 
differing In detail but essentially the same; Itolli resort to the 
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same methods of verification. But the one believes that it is 
gelling nearer to the ultimate reality and leaving mere ap* 
pcaranccs behind it; the other believes that it is only substi* 
luting a generalised descriptive scheme that is intellectually 

manageable, for the complexity of concrete facts In 

either view the value of physics as systematic knowledge 
about [Ward’s italics) things is unalTected; its possibilities 
of future cslcnsion and of practical application are in cither 
case the same. But the speculative dilTercnce between the 
two is immense, and in this respect (be question which is 
right becomes impotlanl.” 

Tlie question is put by this frank and consistent spirit- 
ualist with remarkalile truth and clarity. Indeed, the ditfer- 
ence between the tv%-o schools in modern physics is only 
philosophical, only epistemological. Indeed, the basic dis- 
tinction is only that one recognises the “ullimale" (he should 
have said objective) reality rcQectod by our theory, while 
the Ollier denies it, regarding theory as only a systematisa- 
tion of experience, a system of cmpirio-symbols, and so on 
and so forth. The new physics, having found new aspects of 
(natter and new forms of its motion, raised the old philo- 
sophical questions because of llio colbpsc of the old ph> ste- 
al concepts. And if the people belonging to “intermediate" 
philosophical trends (''positivists,’’ Jlumeans, .Machinns) arc 
unable to put the question at issue distinctly, it remained for 
the outspoken idealist Ward to tear otT the soil. 

... Sir A. W. Iluckcr devoted his Inaugural .Address 

to a defence of ptiysical realism against Hic symbolic inter- 
pretations recently advocated by Professoi-s Poincard and 
* “yt'ting and by myseU" (pp- 305-(K>; and in other parts of 
his book Ward adds to lliis list the names of Duliem, 
Pcamn and Mach; see Vol. II. pp. ICI, C3, 57. 75. 83. etc.). 

"•••lie [niickcr] is constantly talking of ‘mental pic- 
lures,’ while constantly protesting that atoms and ether must 
he more than these. Such procedure practically amounts to 
^ying: In this case I c.an form no other picture, and there- 
orc the reality must belike it.... He (niickcr) is fair enough 
0 allow the abstract possibility of a ditTerenl mental pic- 
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turi'. . . Nny, he attows 'Itir irntatire nature of looie of ( 
Ihrorjf*'; he ailmifi 'many ou}ilJ>n»JJnff tIi//3eaJ/5«/.4/J?rJ 
then, lie li only (Icfrnilins a working hypothesis, and o' 
mnrcDvcr. that hat Imt Rreatly In prcstinc in the last fu 
cetilur}’. lint if llie ninmic nnd other llieorles of the comli! 
tion of matter nre htil wnrklnf; hyp«ilhrtet, and hypolhw 
strictly condtie*! to phytiral phenomena, there i« no justifie 
tion for a theory nhicli maintain* iliat mechanism is fund 
mental everj-w, here ftnd reslnce* the fact* of life and mind 
epiplienomena — make* them, that i* to say, a degree mo: 
phenomenal, a degree less rent than mailer and motion. Sue 
is iJ»e /necimnic.tl llieorj' im/irrte. Save as he seen 

iiinvitlingly to cooiilenance that, sve h.ns-e then no tpiam 
with Sir Arttnir nOcker’* (pp. SII-IS). 

li is, of course, iillerly nhsiird to say that malerialisr 
ever maintained llial consciousness is "less" real, or neecs 
sarily professed a •‘mcchaincal” pieiure of the ssorld, aw 
not on cloctromagnelle, or some other, immeasurably mar 
complex, picture of (he world as matter in motion. Dal fa • 
tnily adroit manner, much more skilfully than ourMaehlam 
{i.e., muddled idealists), the outspoken and straighlforwarj 
idealist ^^’nr^l jeirer upon the weak points in “insUnedw 
iiaturaMiistnrical materialism, as, for imtance, its inability 
to explain llm relation of relative and absolute truth. Ward 
turns somersaults and declares that since truth is relative, 
,‘ipproxiniate, only "lenlalive,'’ it cannot reflect realilyf 
on the otlier liand, the question of nioms, etc., as “a 
ing hypothesis" is very correctly pm by the spirituals • 
itfodeni, cultiired fidcism (svliich Ward directly deduces 
from his spiriliiansm) does not think of demanding anjihing 
more Ilian llie declaration that the concepts of natural science 
are “working hypotheses.” We will, sirs, surrender sci^ce 
to you scientists, provided you surrender eplslemolo^', philos- 
ophy. to us — such is the condition for the cohabilalion o 
the theologians and professors in the “advanced” capilam 
counlries. 

Among the other points on which Ward connects hi* 
epistemology- with the “new” pliysics must he counted hu 
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reason towards the knowledge of matter. But this does not 
Jji any way prove that nature, matter ftself, Is a symbol, a 
conventional sign, <.e., the product of our mind. Tlie electron 
is to the atom os n full slop in this l>ook is to the size of 
a hiiilding 200 feet long, 100 feel broad, and 50 feet hl;^ 
(Lodge); it moves with o s-clocily as high as 270,000 kilo- 
metres per second; its ro-ass is a function of its velocity; it 
makes 500 trillion rcs'olulions in a second — all this is much 
more complicated than llic old mechanics; but it ts, nercr- 
Ihelcss, movement of mailer in space and time. Human 
reason has discovered many amazing things in nature and 
will discover still more, and will thereby increase its power 
over nature. But this does not mean that nature is the crea- 
tion of our mind or of abslnicl mind, f.e., of Ward's Cod, 
Bogdanov’s “suLstUulion,” etc. 

'‘Rigorously carried out as a Iheorj* of Hie real 
thal ideal [I'.e., the ideal of "mechanism’’) lands us in nihil 
ism: nil changes arc motions, for motions are the oiu: 
changes we can underslaDd, and so what raovM, to “i 
understood, must Itself he motion” (p. 166). "As Ihave tn« 
to show, and as 1 believe, the very advance of physics h 
proving the most efTcclual cure for this ignorant faith 
matter and motion as the inmost substance rather than iw 
most abstract symbols of the sum of existence. . . . We c.sn 
never gel to God through a mere mechanism” (p. 180)*. „ 

Well, well, this is exactly in the spirit of the Studies "m 
the Philosophy of il/arxisnit Mr. Ward, you ought to add^s 
yourself to Lunacharsky, Vushkcsich, Bazarov and Bogda- 
nov. They are a little more "shamefaced" than you nre, but 
they pre.ich the same doctrine. 

3. TitE TWO TliEJiDS IN MODERN PHYSICS AND 
GERMAN 1DE.\LISM 

In 1806, the Kantian idealist Hermann Cohen, with un- 
usually triumphant exultation, wrote nn introduction to tfi 
liflJi edition of the Geschiehte des iVoterioh'jniuj, the fals*' 
tied history of materialism written by F. Albert Lang®' 
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“Theoretical idealism,” exclaims Cohen (S xsvi), 'lias al- 
ready begun ... to shake the . . . materialism ol the natural 

scientists, and perhaps in cmly a little while” will defeat 

it completely. Idealism is permeating (Darchwirkung) the 

new physics. ‘'Atomism must pve place to dynamism " 

“It is a remarkable turn of affairs that research into the 
chemical problem of substance should have led to a funda- 
mental triumph over the materialist view of matter. Just as 
Thales peiformcd the first abstraction of the idea of sub- 
stance, although ... he linked it with speculations on the 
eleclron, so the theory of electricity was destined to cause the 
greatest revolution in the conception of matter and, through 
the transformalion of matter into force, bring about the 
victory of idealism” (p. xxix) 

Hermann Cohen is as clear and definite as James Ward 
in pointing out the lundamenlal philosophical trends, and 
docs not lose himself (as our Machians do) in pel/y distinc- 
tions between this and that encrgelicist, symbolist, empirio- 
crilicist, emplrio-monist idealism, and so forth. Cohen takes 
Ihe fundamental philosophical trend of the school of physics 
that is now associated with Ihe names of Mach, Poincar^ 
and others and correctly describes this trend as idealist. “The 
transformation of mailer into force” is here for Cohen the 
most important triumph of idealism, just as it was for the 
“ghost-seeing” scientists — whom J. DieUgen exposed in 
t8fi9. Electricity is proctaimed a collaborator of Idealism, 
because it has destroyed the old theory of the structure of 
matter, shattered the atom and discovered new forms of 
material motion, so unlike the old, so lolatly uninvestigated 
and unstudied, so unusual and “miraculous," that it permits 
nature to be presented as iron-moteriaf (spiriliial, mental, 
psychical) motion. Yesterday’s limit to our knowledge of the 
infinitesimal particles of matter has disappeared, hence — 
concludes the idealist philosopher — matter has disappeared 
(but thought remains). Every phj-sicist and eveiy engineer 
knows that ekctricity is (material) motion, but nobody 
knows clearly what is moving, hence— concludes the idealist 
philosopher — we can dupe the philosophically uneducated 
13* 
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with the iwlitclivcljr ’‘cconooilcar proposition: let tu eon- 
cehe motion wllhoiil mattee. . . . 

Ilcrnintm Cohen tries lortilUl the famous ph3^iel5l Hcio* 
rich Hertz ns his nlly. Hertz is ours — he is a Kantian, ve 
sometimes find lilm ndmtilinf; the o priori, he says. Hertz 
is ours, lie Is n Maclilan— contends the Machian Klcinpcler— 
for In Hertz we have gUmpscs of “the same subjeclirist view 
of the nature of our concepts as in the case of Mach.'" This 
sirnngc dispute ns to where Hertz belongs is a good example 
of how the idealists seize on Hie minutest error, the slightest 
vagueness of expression on Itie part of renowned scientists 
in order to justify their refurbished defence of fldeism. As a 
matter of fact. Hertz’s philosophical preface to his Me- 
chanik* displays llic usu,sl standpoint of the scientist who 
lias been intimidated by the professorial hue and cry against 
the “metaphysics” of malcriatism, but who nevertheless can- 
not overcyme his instinctive conviction of the reality of the 
external world, f/iis lias been aefenowiedged by Kleinpeler 
liimsclf, who on tlie one hand casts to the mass of readers 
thorougliiy false popularly-svrillen pamphlets on the Iheo^ 
of knowledge of naiurat jefenee. In which Mach figures side 
by side svith Hertz, svliile on the other, in specificalJy phil> 
sophical articles, he admits that “Hertz, as opposed to Mach, 
Pearson and Stallo, still clings to the prejudice that all 
physics can be explained in a mechanistic way,”* that be 
retains the concept of the Ihing-in-ilself and “the usual stand- 
point of the physicists,” and that Hertz still adheres to a 
picture of the universe in itself. . . 

It is interesting to note Hertz’s view of energetics. He 
writes: “If we inquire into the real reason why physics at 
the present lime prefers to express itself in ferms of ener- 
getics, we may answer that it is because in this way it best 


* Archio fur ryslemalisefie Philoiophle, Bd. V, 1808 99, S. 169-70- 

• Heinricli llerl*, Geiammtlle Werte. Bd. HI. Leipiig 1891. esp. 
S. 1, 2. <9. 

• Kanliludlen. Bd. VIII, 1903. S. 309: . , 

* The 3/oni*r, Vol. XVI. lOOfl, No. 2, |v lOl; •rlicle on M»eh» 
“Moni$m.“ 
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avoids talking about things of which it knows very little. . . . 
Of ccruTse, we are now convinced that ponderable matter 
consists of atoms; and in certain cases we liave fairly definite 
ideois of the magnitude of these atoms and of their motions. 
But the form of the atoms, their connection, their motions, in 
most cases ... all these are entirely hidden from us. . . . So 
that our conception of atoms is therefore in itself an impor- 
tahl and interesting object for further investigations, but is 
not particularly adapted to serve as a known and secure 
foundation for mathematical theories” {op. cit., Vol. Ill, 
P- 21). Hcrti expected that further study of the ether would 
provide an explanation of the “nature of traditional matter 
...its inertia and gravitational force” (Vol. I, p. 354). 

It is evident from this that the possibility of a non-mate- 
rial view of energy did not even occur to Hertz. Energetics 
served the philosophers as an excuse to desert materialisin 
for idealism. The scientist regards energetics as a convenient 
method of expressing the laws of material motion at a period 
^hen, If we may so express it, physicists had left the atom 
hut had not yet arrived al the electron. This period Is to a 
large extent not yet al an end; one hypothesis yields place 
to another; nothing whatever is knoxvn of the positive elec- 
tron; only three months ago (June 22. 1008), Jean Bectpterel 
reported to the French Academy of Science that he had suc- 
ceeded in discovering this “new component part of matter" 
{Comples rendus des sconce* rfc rdcorf^mf'e des Sciences, 
P- 13tl). How could idealist philosophy refrain from taking 
advanl.ige of such an opportunity, when "matter” was still 
being "sought” hy the human mind and was therefore no 
more than a “symbol,” etc. 

Another German idealist, one far more reactionary than 
Cohen, Eduard von Hartmann, devoted a whole hook to the 
World outlook of modem phvsics {Die Weltanschauung der 
modernen P/iysifc, Leipzig 1902). We are, of course, not inter- 
ested in the special arguments of the author in favour of 
his own variety of idealism. For us il is important only to 
^int out that this idealist notes the same phenomena as Rey. 
Ward and Cohen. “^lodeni physics had grown up on a 
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^ ».• Iljttmann, "And il wai only the » 

• 5 - J-. ? fnotfinrnj of our ovn lime Jhat Jf 

; 5 .^ *'* Ift nn JrJ<*afid spirit" (p. 2U. 

X-.- j.> Il^rtnuRn, Ihfrr rphlrmohgieal syslem3 tat 

*"• '* I'Ju* pf iniitJorn pli.fjJcf— J^J’^/^k^nc(^cs (from Ifi 
?rV— riajjff, and linnh^mnlmn—f.e., the recogni 
I’ VI pf r^'‘*'»'>rnrTwa«fn.iffef fn moffonj, enpiiretiM 

*~2 ihnim.tro (Ir^ Ihp fccos'ntlifln of force trifhouf Js!> 
•Tix-r!. Of r»H!r»e. the htrahst l/.irlmnnti favours “c/jua- 
r‘..»sv.“ fmm «hifh he draws the concftision that the taws of 
are wx'tf I thmicht. in a worif, he "jubstitufes” tfie 
j*>seKK*aI /i>r phjdea! nature, ffiit he » forced lo admit Ifuf 
h,> JvlirrJ.es fvis the majority of physicists on its side, fb^t 
is t.*w ssxfem Ifwt "is most frequentty empioyeir fp- 
iSil its scrifnis defect Is “inalcrialism and atheism, ssbicb 
threaten fnsrn pure fi>lo-Linciica” (p. 189). The author 
sfutp j\i'Uy rejnnU enerveties as an inlcrmcdiary system and 
calls it itrmsstiosin (p. I3r>). Of course, il is an "atiy « 
pc-pe stjnamism. for II dethrone* aubsl.incc” (pp- ri, I9?li 
hid tlartmsnn dkliles Its ajmoslicism as ft form of “Aagifr 
TasnU." whK'h Is IneoropaliMe svilh the genuine idealism of 
A rrwMVrroan re.scli«>nan*. 

H is Mchlj’ instniclivc lo see how this irreconcilable 
jsi^^.^sn Idealist (non-p.xrlisans in philosophy are just as 
thleV-he.nd<sl ns they are in polities) explains to 
W' i>\\sl.Als wh.il it iiic.sns lo follow one cpistemologicat 
twvd sw AiV'lhcr. "Only n very fesv of the physicists who 
t.’sV'o thU fashion,” writes IMrltnann in reference lo tb® 
i.V\sV.st hstcrprelalion of the latest results in physics, “rcaiise 
tv- >'.NS}V and Imj'Ort.ince of .such an interpretation. Ihey 
IhXXV fA»lM to olvsenv that phj'sics with its specific laws has 
tvt.shvsi vl.cisilicnnpc only In so f.ir ns, despite its idealism, 
il hxsAdheivsi to rmh'tffc basic propositions, vit., the eiis-- 
viw of thinfsdn-thcmsclves. their re.al nullability in tin«. 
rsVSt o.snsxlity. , . . Only by Rranling these realistic premisw 
\thv' trawsvendent.sl validity of e3«s.ilily, time and tn«c 
. V . s}vxc<*»».) only on the condition m® 

,of whose laws physics spcnlcs, coincides with a .•• 
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realm ol Ihings-m-thcmsclves, can one speak of natural laws 
as distinct from psjxholo^cal laws Only if natural laws 
operate in a realm independent of oiir mind can they serve 
as an explanation of the fact that the logically necessary 
eflects of our images are always images of Hie natural-histor- 
ically necessary e/Tccts of the unknown which they reflect 
or symbolise in our consciousness” (pp. 218-19), 

Hartmann rightly feels that the idealism of the new 
phjsics is nothing but a fashion, and not a serious philosoph- 
ical turn away from natural-historical materialism; and 
he, therefore, correctly explains to the physicists that in order 
to transform the “fashion” into consistent, integral philosoph- 
ical Idealism it is necessary radically to modify the doc- 
trine of the objective reality of lime, space, causality and 
natural law. We cannot regard only atoms, electrons and 
ether as mere symbols, as a mere ‘‘working hypothesis ’: 
time, space, the laws of nature and the whole external world 
must also be proclaimed a “working hypothesis." Either 
materialism, or Hie universal substitution of the psychical 
for the whole of physical nature; those anxious to confound 
the two are legion, but we and Bogdanov are not of their 
number. 

Among the German physicists. Lndwig Bollxmann, who 
died in 1906, systematically combated the Machian tendency. 
We have already pointed out that as against those who were 
■‘carried away by the new epistemological dogmas” he 
simply and clearly reduced Machism to solipsism (see above. 
Chap. I, I 6). Boltzmann, of course, was afraid to call 
himself a materialist and even explicitly slated that he did 
not deny the existence of God.' But his theory of knowl- 
rnge is essentially materialistic, and expresses — as is ad- 
mitted by S. Giinlher,* the historian of imlural science in the 
century — the views of the majority of scientists, 
've know,” says Boltzmann, “of the existence of all things 
solely from the impressions they make on our senses” (op. 

^Ludwig Bolliraami, Popiitire ScAri/ten, Leipii? 1903, S 187 
Siegtnund G3n(hcr, Gtichlehle dtr anoryinitchen Knturwlsstn- 
•cr’a/lfn ,m XtX Jafirhundtrt, Bertin 1901. S WI-42. 



cll., p. 20). Theory nn "Image** (or copy) of nature, of the 
oxleriial world {p. 77). To those who s-iy that mailer Is only 
n complex of sense-perceptions, Ilohrmann points out that 
In that C.TSC other people are only Ihe sensations of the 
speaker (p. 108). These "ideoIogHCs," os Dollzmann some- 
times calls the philosoplilcal Idealists, present us wilh a 
"subjective picture of tlie world" (p. 176), whereas the 
author prefers n “simpler objective picture of the world." 
“The idealist compares the assertion that matter exists as 
well ns our sensations with (he child’s opinion that a stone 
which is beaten experiences pain. Tlic realist compares the 
•assertion that one cannot conceive how the psychical can 
be formed from the material, or even from Ihe play of 
atoms, wilh tlic opinion of an uneducated person who asserts 
that the distance between the sun and Ihe earth cannot be 
twenty million miles, for he cannot conceive it" (p. 186 ). 
Doltzmann docs not deny that Ihe ideal of science is to pre- 
sent spirit and volition as "complex actions of particles of 
matter" (p. 300). 

L. Boltzmann frequently polemicised against Oslwal^ 
energetics from tlie standpoint of a physicist, and argued 
[hat Oshvald could neither disprove nor eliminate the fo^ 
tnula of kinetic energy (half Ihe mass multiplied by the 
square of velocity) and that he was revolving In a vicious 
:ircle by first deducing energy from mass (by accepting the 
formula of kinetic energy) and llien defining mass as energy 
[pp. 112, 139). This reminds me of Bogdanov’s paraphrase 
af Mach in the third book of his Empirio-Monism. "In sc^ 
?nce,” writes Bogdanov in reference to Mach's 
‘the concept matter is reduced to the coefficient of mass as 1 
ippears in ihe equations of meclianics; upon accurate ana- 
ysis, however, the coefficient of mass proves to be the recip- 
ocal of (he acceleration when two physical body-complexes 
nteract" (p. 146). It is evident IJiat if a certain body is taken 
iS a unit, the motion (mechanical) of all other bodies mu . 
te expressed as a mere relation of acceleration. But tnis 
loes not mean that "bodies” matter) disappear or cease 
0 exist independently of our mind. When Ihe whole wor 
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Is reduced to the movomenl of electrons, it will be possible 
to eliminate the electron from all equations, because it will 
be ever^-where assumed, and the correlation between groups 
or aggregates of electrons will reduce itself to their mutual 
acceleration, if the forms of motion prove to be as simple 
as those of mechanics. 

Combating the ‘‘phentimenalist’' physics of Mach and 
Co., Boltzmann maintained that “those who believe atomism 
to have been eliminated by differential equations, cannot see 
the wood for the trees...” (p. 144). “If we do not wish to 
anlertain illusions as to the significance of a differential 
^nation ... we cannot doubt that this picture of the world 
(expressed in differential equations) must again by its na- 
ture he an atomic one, t e-, an instruction that the changes 
in time of a vast quantity of things arranged in three-dimen- 
sional space must be thought of in accordance with definite 
fulss. liie things can, of course, be similar or dissimilar, 
unchangeable or changeable” (p. IW). “If we are perfectly 
clear,” said Boltzmann In an address delivered to the Cen- 
sus of Scientists held in Munich in 180!). “that the phenom- 
cnnlists cloaked In differential equations likewise base 
Ihemselves on atom-like discrete units fEinzeluiesen) which 
they have to picture as possessing now certain properties 
now others for each group of phenomena, the need for a 
^plified, uniform atomism wilt soon again be felt” (p. 223). 
*Tie electron theory “is deseloping Into an atomic theory of 
electricity as a whole" (p. 357). TTie unity of nature is re- 
'ealed in the "astonishing analogy” between the differential 
equations of the various realms of phenomena "The same 
^ualions can be regarded as solving the problems of hydro- 
uynamics and of the theory of potentials. The theory of vor- 
bees in fluids and the thcoiy of friction in gases CGasrei- 
oung) reveal a most astonishing analogy to the theory of 
electromagnetism, etc.” (p. 7). Those who accept “the theory 
uf Universal substitution” cannot escape the question: Who 
it that thought of “subsUtuling” physical nature so 
unitormly? ' * 

As if in answer to those who brush aside "the physicist 
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of the old school,*’ Boltzmann relates in detail how certain 
specialists in "physical chemistry” are adopting an episte- 
mological position conlrar3' to that of Sfachism. Vaubel, Ifie 
author of "one of the best” comprehensive works of IDM 
(according to Boltzmann), "lakes up a definitely hostile alti- 
tude towards the so-called phenomenalism so often rccom- 
mended today” (p. 381). “lie tries rather to obiam ns con- 
crete and clear an idea as possible of the nature of atoms 
and molecules and of the forces and agencies acting between 
them, and this idea he nllempts to bring into confomiity 
with the most recent experiments in this field fions, electrons, 
radium, Zeeman elTeel, etc.).... The niilbor ... strictly 
adheres to the dualism of matter and energy.' which bare 
this in common that each has a special law of conscrs'nllon 
In regard to matter, the author nho holds fast to the diiah 
ism l)elween pon<ieral)le matter and ether, yet reprds the 
latter ns material in the strictest sense" (p. 3S1). In the sec- 
ond volume of his work (iheors* of electricity) the nulho* 
"from the verj* outset takes the view that the phenomena of 
electricity arc determines! hv the Interaction and movement 
of oloni-like entities, the electrons” Ip. .TS.*!), 

Hence, we find tlial what the spirilnallst J.imrs U'ufu 
admittesl In he true of Knchtmi applies nho to fiemMoy. 
namely, that the physieists of the realistic school systematise 
Itie facts an<l djsc»»veries of recent years no less successfully 
than the physicists of the symfiotist school and lh-it the 
essential <Iifffrenr<> Jjetween llx-m consists "o/i/y” In their 
eptstemolngieal points of view* 


• Rottrmjnn wiih^s to tty Shsi U.e snlOnr if.ies not sltcmt^ •<* 
eoarris* mntion •ItO.iul mtttet T« S{»«k of .hisliim twre Is 

Inat. t'hitfysnt'hWl Inonlsm <lusl<«m eonsiil l'> * 

* Tb* morb of tiifb \Uthfr, rkilotophitrh* Voroutof.unjfit /'» 
retltm \atun^tt<ntehitl!<it. fjtift't tW7. milfi ohi'h I 
•o^u.'Sif4 onfr »ltrr my Umk hM f»*n »«mpI»fot. eoflflrms 

bts l^a i.s t*!'* ptrtxnph lloM.ng riottti of tit It rp'* _ 
■sol/'s'o.l jwlnl of s4e^ et IMm'io’if inA T!-.II/m*i"’. 

“shjL»»f>'».r tsj tntoaiplruiy thooffcleot milnl.sl'Si 
hU tfvfi to t detforw iof*fprrSaUofS of IH< 
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In France, idealist philosophy has seized upon the vacil- 
lations of Machian phj’sics vrith no less determination. We 
have already seen how the nco-criticists greeted Mach’s 
^Ifchanik and how they immediately discerned the idealist 
character of the principles of Mach's philosophy. The French 
Machian, Henri Poincar6, was even more successful in this 
respect. The most reactionary idealist philosophy, the impli- 
cations of which were definitely fidcistic, immediately seized 
upon his theory. An adherent of this pliilosophy, Le Roy, 
argued thus: the truths of science arc conventional signs. 

pr«muM of physics and chemistry This defence naturally becomes 
into a fighl againsi the fashionable but increasingly-resitted 
Wachian trend in physics (cf. p 91, etc). E Decher correctly cliarae- 
Kiiies this tendency as ‘‘lobierffw posifiofsm” (p ul) and reduces 
*”* central point of hit objection to it to a proof of the “hypothesis" 
external world (Chapters II VII), to a proof of its "existence 
■naepcndenlly of human perceptions" (Vom TVohrprnommenuiercfen 
onnbfidnjfje Etitltn:) The denial of this "hypoihesis" by the Ma- 
*1 ffceiuenlly leads ttw latter to eofipsism ipp 78 82, etc ) "Mach's 
•lew that sensations and complexes of sensations, and not the exter- 
e.ii 2"^” (p- 138), ate tbe only aubjeci matter of science, Bceher 
1* **ntat‘ona1isi momsm" fEmp/Indonj«in«nfimu»; and cUs»ifSe$ 
« V . "pufeiy conscionalistie tendencies," Tins clumsy and ab- 
•“fd term Is constructed from the Latin nord "conrcfenlio’* — con- 
In >"«ans noOnne but philosophical idealism (cf. p 156) 

* two chapters of the book EL Becher quite skilfully com 
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symbols; you Jjave abandoned the absurd, "mefaphysical” 
claims to knowledge of objective reality — well then, be logi- 
cal and agree with us that science has practical significance 
only for one sphere of human activity and that religion has 
a no less real significance for another sphere of activity; 
‘‘symbolic," Machian science has no right to deny theology. 
•If. Poincarfi was abashed by these conclusions and in his 
book La valeur de la science mode a special attack on them. 
But just see what epistemological position he was obliged to 
adopt in order to rid himself of allies of the type of Le Roy. 
He writes: "M. Le Roy regards the intellect as incurably im- 
potent only in order to give greater place to other sources 
of knowledge, for instance, the heart, sentiment, instinct and 
faith” (pp. 314-15). "I do not go to the limit," he says. Scien- 
tific laws ore conventions, symbols, but "...if scientific 
‘recipes’ have a value as rules of action, it is because we 
know that, in general at least, they are successful. But to 
know this is already to know something; and if so, how can 
you say that we can know nothing?" (p. 210). 

II. Poincar4 resorts to the criterion of practice. But he 
only shifts the question without settling it: for this cril^ 
rion may be interpreted in a subjective as well as In an ob- 
jective way, Le Boy also admits this criterion for science 
and industry; all he denies Is that Ibis criterion proves ob- 
jective truth, for such a denial suffices him for admitting the 
subjective truth of religion along with the subjective truth 
of science {i.e., as not existing opart from man). Poincare 
realises that one cannot limit oneself to a reference to prac- 
tice in arguing against Le Roy, and he passes to the queshon 
of the objectivity of science. “WTial is the criterion of i s 
objectivity? Well, it is exactly the same as the criterion or 
our belief in external obiecls. These objects arc real Inas- 
much as the sensations they evoke In us (qu'ils nous fo 
^prouver) appear to be united by some sort of indeslnieti 
cement and not by an ephemeral accident" fpp. 269-70). 

The author of such a remark may well be a great pnyj - 
eUt. but it is absolutely Indisputable that only the Vorosh lov. 
Vushkeviches can take him seriouily as a philosopher. M 
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iaiism is declared lo have heea destroyed by a “theory’’ 
rhich at the first onslaught of fideism takes refuge under 
he wing of malerialisml For it is the purest materialism to 
ay that sensations arc evoked in us by real objects and that 
belief" in the objectivity of science is tlie same as "belief” 
a the objective existence of external objects. 

“...It can be said for instance, that ether has no less 
eality than any external body” (p. 270). 

What an outcry our Machians would have raised had a 
nalerialisl said that t How many feeble witticisms would 
lave been uttered at the expense of “ethereal materialism," 
ind so forth. But five pages later the founder of recent cm- 
lirio-symbolism declares: “Everything that vs not thought is 
5ure nothing, since wc can think nothing but thought” (p. 
176). You are mistaken, M. Poincar^; your works prove 
hat there arc people who can think what is entirely devoid 
3f thought. To this class of people belongs the notorious 
nuddler, Georges Sorel, who maintains that the “first two 
parts" of Poincare's book on the value of science are written 
Id the “spirit of Le Roy” and that therefore the two philos* 
ophers can be "reconciled” as follows: the attempt to estab- 
lish an Identity between science and the world is an Illu- 
sion; there is no need to raise the question whether science 
can have knowledge of nature or not, for it is sufficient that 
science should correspond with the mechanisms created by 
us jGeorges Sorel, Les prioccupeUions metaphysiques des 
physieiens modernes, Paris 1907. pp. 77, 80, 81). 

But while it is sufficienl merely to mention the “philos- 
ophy” of PoincarS and pass on, it is imperative to dwell 
at some leusth on Lhe work of A. Rey. We have already 
pointed out that the two basic trends in modern physics, 
which Rey calls the “conccptualist" and the “neo-mecha- 
nistic,” reduce themselves lo the difTerence between the ide- 
alisl and the ovatervaUst epistemologies. We must now see 
how the positivist Rey solves a problem which is diamelri>.al. 
ly opposed to Hint broached by the spiritualist James Ward 
and the idealists Cohen and Hartmann, the problem, namely, 
not of seizing upon (be philosophical mistakes of the new 
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I’liyim, III kaninf^s loK^rd* ld«aUim. but at rtclitjiag these 
tiilsLikn amt of proving Hip ilkf^ilimncy of the Mrallst (aaJ 
ronclu«lone drawti from thr new pliyilcj- 

A llirrad llml rims thrnusli (lie whole of Hej’s work ii 
llic rrcoK»iliot) of llir fact lhal Hip new theory of physics 
of Hie “coiicrpInaJijJj" (Machlatis) lini lipcn scired upon 
I>y lUlci^m (pp. 11. 17. 1*20. 3fi2. etc.) and "philosophicnl 
iileiilism" (p. 200), scepticism as to the rifthts of the Inlei- 
leci niid the riijtiis of science (pp. 210, 220), subjeclifua 
Ip. 311), and so forlli. Tlieirforr, Hey quite rigbtiy Bakes 
the analysis of the “opinions of the ptiysicisLs on the objec' 
lis’e snlidiiy of physics” (p. 3) the centre of his work. 

And whni are the rrsutls of this analysts? 

Let us lake the basic concept, the concept of experience. 
Hey assures us lhai Maeli's siihjcclisist interpretation (for 
the sake of simplicity and bresily sve shall take JIach as 
the representative of tlie school which Hey terms concep' 
liialist) is A sheer misunderstanding. It is true that one oj 
the "outslanding new features of the philosophy of the end 
of the nineteenth cenluo'” •» that ‘•empiricism, beceminff 
ever subtler and richer in nuances, leads to fideism, to the 
supremacy of failh— this same empiricism that tras once 
the great war engine of scepticism against the assertions m 
metaphysics. Has not at bottom the real meaniag of the word 
'experience’ been distorlcd. lilUe by little, by iniperceplihie 
nuances? Experience, when relumed to the condition* of 
existence, to that experimental science which renders it eMct 
and refined, leads us to neewsily and to truth” (p- 398). 
There is no doubt that all Machism, in the broad sense o 
the term, is nothing but a distortion, by means of 
tible nuances, of the real meaning of Hie word "experience 
But how docs Rey, who accuses only the fideisfs of distor- 
tion, but not Mach himself, correct this distortion? .Listen. 
“Experience is by derinilion a knowledge of the object, n 
physical science this definition is more in place than any 
where else. . . . Experience is that over which our mind 
no command, lhal which our desires, our volition, canuo 
control, that which is given and which is not of our ow 
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making. Eiperience is the object that faces (en face (tuj the 
subject’ (p. 314). 

Here you have an example of how Rey defends Mach- 
ism! ^\^lat penetrating genius Engels revealed when he 
dubbed the latest type of adherents of philosophical agnosti- 
cism and phenomenalism “shamcfaml materialisls.” The posi- 
tivist and ardent phenomenabst. Rey, is a superb specimen 
of this type. If experience is “knowledge of the object,” if 
"experience is the object that faces the subject," if experi- 
ence means that "something eslemal (quelque chose da de- 
hors) exists and necessarily exists” {se pose et en se posant 
s'impose — p. 321), this obviously amounis to materialism I 
Rey's phenomenalism, his ardent and emphatic assertion 
that nothing exists save sensations, that the objective is that 
which is generally valid, etc., etc. — all this is only a fig-leaf, 
an empty verbal covering for materialism, since we are told: 

"The objective is that which is given from without, that 
which is Imposed by experience; it is that which is not of 
our making, but which is made independently of us and 
which to a certain extent makes us” (p. 320). Rey defends 
“conceptuatism” by destroying conceptualism! The refuta- 
tion of the idealist implications of Machism is achiesed only 
by inierpreling Machism after the manner of shamefaced 
maleriahsin. Having himself admitted the distinction be- 
tween the two trends in modem physics, Rey toils in the 
sweat of his brow to obliterate all distinctions in the inter- 
ests of the materialist trend. Rey says of the neo-mechanist 
school, for instance, tliat it does not admit the “least doubt, 
the least uncertainty” as to the objectivity of physics 
(p. 237); "Here [in regard to the doctrines of this school] 
one feels remote from the detours one was obliged to make 
from the standpoint of the other theories of physics in order 
to arrive at the assertion of this objectivity.” 

But it is such "detours” of Machism that Rey conceals 
by casting a veil over them in his exposition. The funda- 
mental characteristic of materialism is that it starts from the 
objectivity of science, from the recognition of objective 
reality reOecled by srience, whereas idealism needs "de- 
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tours” in order, in one way or another, to “deduce" objec- 
tivity from mind, consciousness, the “psychic.” “The neo- 
mechanist [i.e^ the prevailing] s^ool in physics,” says Key, 
“believes in the reality of the physical theory just as iiuman- 
ily believes in the reality of llic esfernal world” (p. 23f. 
§ 22: Thesis). For this school “theory aims at being a cop 
(le dicalque) of the ohjcci” (p. 235). 

True. And this fundamental trait of the “neo-tnech: 
nisi” school is notliing but the basis of materialist episli 
mologj’. No attempts of Rey to dissociate himself from th 
materialists or to assure us that the neo-mechanists are ahi 
in essence phcnomenalisis, etc., can mitigate this basic facl 
The essence of the difference between the neo-mechanisl: 
(materiatisis who are more or less sh-arocfaced} and th( 
Machians is tlial the latter depart from this theory of knowl 
edge, and departing from it Inevitably fall into fldelsm. 

Take Rey’s attitude to Mach’s theory of causality and 
necessity in nature. Only at first glance, .Rey assures us. do« 
it appear that .Mach is “approacliing scepticism” and “su*> 
jcctivlsm” (p. 70) : this “ambiguity” (Equivoque, p. 1 16) disap- 
pears if Mach’s teaching Is l.skcn as a whole. And Key 
lakes it as o whole, quotes a series of passages from the 
Warmelehre and the Analyse der rmpflndiinyen, and sf«- 
dally deals with the chapter on causality In Ihe former boo». 
but ... he tales care not to quote the decisive passage, 
Mach's declaration that there is no physical necessity, but 
only topical necessittjl All Ibal one can say of such a 
dure Is that It does not interpret Mach but adorns hlm^^ lha 
it oblileralfs llie differences Iwtwcen “neo-mechanIsm” ano 
Machism. Rey’s conclusion Is that “Mach adopts Ihe con- 
clusions of Hume, Mill and all the phenomenalijls, accord- 
ing to s»hom llie causal relation has no subslanllnlily and 1 
only a habit of thought. He has also adopletl Ihe fundamen- 
tal thesis of phenomenaUsm, of which the doctrine of ea 
salily Is only a consequence, namely, that nothing ethi 
save sensations. RhI he adds, along a purely objeetlslsl hne. 
that science, analysing sensations, discovers In Ihem eeriai 
permanent and common elements which, although abilrac 
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from these sensations, have the same reality as the sensa- 
tions themselves, for they are taken from sensations by 
means of perceptual observation. And these permanent and 
common elements, such as energy and its various forms, are 
the foundation for the systematisation of physics” (p. 117), 
This means that Mach accepts Hume's subjective theory 
of causality and interprets it in an objectivist sensei Hey is 
shirking the issue svhen he defends Mach by referring to 
his inconsistency, and by maintaining that in the “real” 
interpretation of experience the latter leads to “necessity.” 
Now, experience is what is given to us from without; and if 
the necessity of nature and its laws arc also given to man 
from withoul, from an objectively real nature, then, of 
course, all diftcrcnce between Machism and materialism 
'•anishes. Bey defends Machism against the charge of “neo- 
mechanism” by capitulating to the latter all along the line, 
retaining the word phenomenalism but not the essence of 
that trend. 

Poincard, for instance, fully in the spirit of Mach, derives 
the laws of nature^including even the tri-dimensionality of 
spac^from “convenience.” But this does not at all mean 
“arbitrary,” Bey hastens to “correct ” Oh no, “convenient" 
here expresses '‘adaptation to the object" (Bey’s italics, 
p. 190). t\'hat a superb ditTerenllalion between the two 
schools and what a superb “refutation” of tnalerialisml . . . 
"If Poincard’s theory is logically separated by an impassable 
gulf from the ontological interpretation of the mechanist 
school [i.e.. from the latter’s acceptance of theory as a copy 
of the object] ... if Poincard’s theory lends itself to the sup- 
port of philosophical idealism, in the scientific sphere, at 
least, it agrees very well with the general evolution of the 
ideas of classical physics and the tendency to regard physics 
as objective knowledge, as objective as experience, that is, 
as the sensations from which experience proceeds” (p. 200). 

On the one hand, we cannot but admit; on the other 
hand, it must be confessed. On the one hand, an impassable 
gulf divides Poincard from neo-mechanism, although Poin- 
card stands in between Mach’s "conceptualism” and neo- 
20—73: 
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tQecIianisnj, wliilc Mach il m>u!d apcar is nol separated 
hy any gulf from neo-mcchanism; on Ihc olher hand, Pota- 
car(5 is quilc compnlihlc wllh classical physics which, accord- 
ing lo Hey liimsclf, completely accepts the standpoint of 
‘‘mechanism." On Die one hand, Poincare's theory lends 
itself to the support of philosophical idealism; on the other 
hand, it is compatible with the objective interprelalion of 
the word experience. On the one hand, these bad fidcists 
have distorted the meaning of the word experience by imper- 
ceptible deviations, by deparling from Ihc correct view that 
“experience is the object"; on the olher hand, the obje^ 
livity of experience means only that experience is sensa- 
tion ... with which both Berkeley and Fichte agreel 

Rey got himself muddled because he had set himself the 
Impossible task of “reconciling" Ihe opposition between the 
materialist and the idealist schools in the new physics. He 
seeks to tone down the malerialism of the neo-mechanist 
school, attributing lo phenomenalism the views of phplcists 
who regard their theory as a copy of the object.* And be 


• The ‘‘coftciliatof." A. Rey, o*l only cast ■ eeil ew the fomnlt- 
tion of the quesUon at Issue as made by philosophical tnaleriajism 
but also Ignored the most clearly expressed malrrialislie dfelarajioas 
of the Trench physleisls. He did not mention, for example Alfrta 
Cornu, who died In 1802. Tlial physirist roel Ihe Ostwaidian^ desime- 
tion (or conquest, Vtbtrwwdung] of scientinc materialism” with • 
contemptuous remark regarding pretentious JoumalisMc treal™*"* ‘ 
question (See Revue ginircle det sciences, 1895, pp. JMO-SI). At 
international congress of physicists held in Paris la 1900. Cornu isi 
..TTie deeper we penetrate into the knowledge of natural pnen^ 
mena, the more does the bold Cartesian conception of Ihe 
of the unirerse unfold and define itself, namely, that la the physK" 
world there is nothing save matter and uiotloa 

“The problem of the unity of physical forces... has affsm 
to Ihe fore after Ihe great discoreries which marked the * p” 
century. Also Ihe constant concern of our modem leaders, ra" j' 
Maawell. HerU (to mention only the Hlustrious dead). .'®X!tos 
nature more accurately and to unravel the properties of 
jTiotfer (mature su6/i7rA the receptacle of world energy.... I"* ”, 
aion to Cartesian ideas is obvious.. (Ropporfs oa 

internoHonat de phi/tigae, Paris, 1900. VoL IV, p. 7.) Lucien P 
in his book La phgtigae moderne (1900), Justly -f 

Cartesian idea was taken up und develop^ by the Encyclop* 
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seeks lo tone down the idealism of the conceplualist school 
by pruning away the more emphatic declarations of its 
adherents and interpreting the rest in the spirit of shame- 
faced materialism. How lar-fctchcd and nclilinus is Rey’s 
disavowal of materialism is shown, for evample, by his opin- 
ion of the theoretical sigmflcancc of Ihe dilferenlial equa- 
tions of Maxwell and Hertz. In the opinion of the Machians. 
the fact that these physicists limit their theory to a system 
of equations refutes materialiscn: there are equations and 
nothing else — no matter, no objective reality, only svmbols. 
Gollzmann refutes this view, fully aware that he is refuting 
phenomenalisl physics. Rey refutes this view thinking he is 
defending phenomenalism! He says: We could not refuse 
'lo class Maxwell and Hertz among the mcchanisls “because 
they limited themselves to equations similar to the dilTeren- 
tial equations of Lagrange’s dynamics.” Tljis does not mean 
that in the opinion of Maxwell and llcrlz wc sliall he unable 
to build a mechanical theory of electricity out of real de- 
ments. Quilc the contrary, the fact that sve represent elec- 
trical phenomena in a theory the form of which is idenlicnl 
with the general form of classical mechanics is proof of the 
roisibitily.. , s(p 253). Tlie indednilcncss of Uic present 
solution of the problem “will diminish in proportion as Ihe 
nature of llie quantities, ie., clcmcnls, that figure in tlie 
equations are more precisely determined.” Tlie fact that one 
or another form of material motion has not yet been inves- 
tigated is not regarded by Rey as a reason for denying Hie 
materiality of motion. “Tlie homogeneity of matter” (p 2C2). 
not as a postulate, hut os a result of experience and of the 
development of science, “the homogeneity of the object of 
pliysics”— lliis is the condition that makes the applic.Tlion of 
mc.ssuremcnt and malbematical calculations possible. 

Here is Rey's estimate of llie criterion of practice in the 
llieor v of knowledge: “Contrary to the propositions of scepli- 

Ihc rishlrrnth renltirj (p 11]. Rol nrithrr thii phTxrist nor A Coma 
Vrifw Ihii Ihr dialrotml malrrulitti Marx and EnSrU had frmd thii 
tundamrnlal |vrrTnitr of malrrulism from the eno-iidrdarta of 
mrcftaAlafif tnatmalism. 
if 
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rlttn. il jccmi Ifgllimair to mjt lhal |li« praslical falue o( 
icinice U «lcrWr»I fr«ini it« lhrnrcll<rat tafuc" (p. S'Vl)- Hfy 
prrfrr^ noj In sprak nf Ihr tact lliat lhfs»* propositions of 
»crji(ici«m nrr tinctpilvofatly oocrplrd hy Mach. Pofncar^ 
nml tlifir rnlirr sehnoK ■'Tliej’ (llie practical value and 
IlirorrKcal tnliic of $cirncr| arc |l»e Iwti Iriicparable and 
ilricll)' pamllrl aipccls of iU oli}>-cilve value. To saj that 
n law of ruilurc has practical srahie . .. U funtlamenlally If'c 
lame ns saylii;; tlial this liw of maliire has ohjeclivitj’. To 
net on tlic object implies to mmlifj Itie objcctf it implies a 
reaction on the part of theobjccl that conforms to the expec- 
tation or anticipation containcti in ihe proposition In virtue 
of which SVC nclcil on liic object, llcnce, this cxpfCblion or 
anticipation contains elements conirolltil by the object and 
by the nclion il iimiergoos. ... In these diverse theories there 
Is tlius n pari of objeelivily" (p. 363). This is a iboroujjUy 
matcriniist, und only materialist, theory of knowledge, for 
other points of view, and Machism in particubr, deny Uial 
ilic criterion of practice has objective signincancc, l-fn signif- 
icance tliat does not depend uj>on man and mankind. 

To sum tip, Ucy approach^ the rjueslion from tut angle 
entirely dilTercnt from that of Wanl, Cohen, and_ Co., but 
he arrived 'at llic same mull, namely, the recognition 
tile materialist and idealist trends form the basis of the dm- 
sion between tlie two principal schools in modem physic. 

?. A ni/SSl.t.V -JDE.IM5T PliySJClST” 

Owing lo certain wnforlunale conditions under ^ 

am obliged lo svork,* I have been almost entirely unable to 
acquaint myself witJi the Russian literature on the subjec 
under discussion. 1 sliall therefore confine myself to a 
exposition of an article that has an important 
my theme written by our notorious arch-reactionary pni 
oplier, Mr. Lopatin. Tlie article appeared La the ® , 
October issue of ProbUms of Philosophy and Psycho ogu^ 


• Lenia was al that time living aa a polillcat exile abroad rran*- 
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and is enlitled ‘‘An Tdealist Physicist,” A “tnie-Rnssian” 
philosophical idealist. Mr. Lopatin, bears the same relation 
to the contempnrarv Enropean idealists as. for example, the 
“Union of the Russian People”* does to the reactionary par- 
ties of the West. All the more insfnjctive is it therefore to 
see how similar philosophical trends manifest tliemselves 
in totally dilTerent cultural and social surroundincs Mr 
Lopatin's article is, as the French sav, an floae — a eiiloev — 
of the Russian physicist, the late N T ShtshVin fdicd iOOG) 
Mr. Lopatin was fascinated hv the fact that this cultured 
man, who was much interested ip Herfr .and the new phys- 
ics cenerallv. was not only a Risht-winj Constltiilional-Dem- 
ocral (p 339) but fl deeply reliffioi's man a desolee of 
the philosophy of Vladimir Soloswnv, and so on and so forth 
However, In spile of the fact that his m.ain line of “endcav- 
our” lies In the borderland between philosophy and the 
police department. Mr. Ixipatin has also furnished certain 
Waleriat for a characterisation of the fpiftfmolonieal viewj 
of this lde.ilist physicist. Mr. Lopatin wrlles- "He was a 
genuine positivist in his tireless ende.avonr in give the hmad. 
esl possible crtlicUm of the methods of ineesticatlnn. sup- 
positions and facts of science from the sLindpriint of their 
sull.ihility as means and material for the conslnietion of nn 
integral and perfected world outlook In this respect 
N. I. Shishkin was the serv antipodes of many of his con- 
temporaries. In previous articles of mine in this pcrindical, I 
have frc<iucntly ende.asoured to explain the heterogeneous 
and often shaky materials from which the so-calted scientific 
world outlook is made up. Tliey include eslal>li«tied fads, 
more or less bold generalisations. h>T>olheses that are con- 
venient at the gisen moment for one or another field of 
science, and even auxiliary’ scientific fictions .And all this 
is elevated to the dignity of incontrovcrllhte ohjective truths, 
from the st.andpoini of which all other Ideas nrd all other 
beliefs of a philosophical and religious nature must tie 
’ The exlremr retrtxinsrj orfioiMtlon forcieJ by the tur.tt 
^"ertiment in I9nS far fhe purpose of mthlrislT flslilini the rreoln 
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Jin!SfcI, on<! crcryttilns In l> no| InfJirafrrI In 

Iriilln mini 1-^ rrjirlfcl Our nilural 

h»t nnti IliinLif, V I VfrnarUky. fiat ihnvrn •ilJ' 

rtrmjilafy rl.inly tinw thallnw nn'l jinffuimfffl art Ihfif 
finlint li» rontffi ilir trirnttrtr *i«*wt til « ffitfn fiittorfcal 
prrIfHl iriJ<i on inunolt.Ir. linctiiatlr tytlrm nMipiInry for 
nil Ami il it mu tmly Ihr l.nnil rrmlins; piiMie lh.it h fn>ihy 
of tiinVins iwrJi a nmirrtion \far>tni>tf bff Mr. Lopalin: 
■■ror Ihr hrnnil jitiMic n mitnfirr of popular fmolt hatr Im 
tvritlcn, llir pntpiitr of trhlrh It l« fnttrr Ihr foniriction Ihil 
Ilirrr riltit ttich n trirnliflr ratrchitm pro»iihn;f an antwer 
In nil fjnrtliiint Typical oorl^t of Ijilt kin<l arc Bi'ehnrr’s 
I'orcr an'l .Mritlrr an<l ll.irrl.rr« Thr flulille 0 / Ihr Vni~ 
i>frsr"\ and not only iniliridual tcirnlitit in particular 
hrnnchrt of tcirnro: it hat it nrn more slransfr f« that th'* 
sin is fri'rpirnlly coniniitfrd l>y the oflleial philosophers, all 
of wliosu clT<irli arc at tinn-s dircclrtl only lo proslns lhal 
they arc saying nPlhing hiil iih.il has hern said licforc them 
hy rcprcscnlativit <if the several sciences, and that they af* 
only saying il In their own language. 

“N. I. Shishkin had no trace of prejudiced dogmah*™- 
lie was n convinced cliampion of the mechanical esplana- 
tion of the phenomena of nature, hut for him il was only 
a method of Invesligation. . (p. 31 J). (So, so ... a familiar 

refrain!} "He was Kir from lielieving Dial the mechanical 
theory rcicals the true nature of the phenomena invesliga • 
cd; he rcg.irdcd it only as the most convenient and fertile 
method of unifying and explaining them for the pu^oses 
of science. For him, therefore, the mcchanic.il conception 
nature and the materialist view of nature by no 
coincide." E.snclly as in the case of the authors of the 
Studies “in” the Pfiilosophif of iVorxtiml "Quite the con- 
trary, il seemed to him that in questions of a higher or er, 
the mechanical theory ought' to take a very critical, eve 
a conciliatory allilude." 

fn the language of the Macliians this is called “ove^io- 
Ing the obsolete, narrow and one-sided" opposition heti'^^ 
materialism and idealism. "Questions of the first begmni » 
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and ultimate end of Ihinss, of the inner nature of our mind, 
of the freedom of the will, the immortality of the soul and 
so forth, cannot *n their full breadth of meaning come within 
its scope — since as a method of investigation it is confined 
within the natural limits of its applicability solely to the 
facts of physical espenence” (p. 342). The last two lines 
are an undoubted plagiarism from Bogdanov's Empino- 
Monism. 

“Light can be regarded” — wrote Shishkin in his article 
“Psycho-Physical Phenomena from the Standpoint of the 
Mechanical Theory” {Problems of Philosophy and Psychol- 
Bk. 1, p, 127) — “as substance, as motion, as electricity, 
as sensation." 

There Is no doubt that Mr. Lopatin is absolutely right 
in ranking Shishkin among the positivists and that this 
physicist belonged body and soul to the Macbian school of 
' the new physics. In his statement on light, Shishkin means 
to say that the various methods of regarding light are var- 
ious methods of "orgamsing npetience” (in A. Bogdanov's 
iermlnology), all crfually legitimate from dilTcrenl points of 
vUw, or that they ore various “connections of elements" (In 
Mach’s terminology], and that, in any case, the physicists' 
theory of light Is not a copy of objective reality. But Shish- 
hSn argues very badly. "Light can be regarded os substance, 
as motion , . .” he says. Out in nature there Is neither sub- 
stance without motion nor motion without substance. 

Shishkin’s first apposition is meaningless: "as electricity ’■ 

Bleetricity is a movement of substance, hence Sliishkin 
is wrong here too. The electromagnetic theory of light 
has shown that light and cteclncity are forms of motion of 
one and the same substance (ether). "As sensation...." 
Sensation Is an image of matter In motion. Save through 
sensations, we can know nothing either of the forms of 
substance or of the forms of motion; sensations are csoked 
by the action of waller In motion upon our sense-organs 
That is how science views It. The sensation of red reflects 
ether vibrations of a fwvjuency of npprosim.alely 450 tril- 
lions per second 'The sensation of blue rellecls ether vihra- 
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lions of a frequency of approximately 620 trillions per seo 
ond. The vibrations of the ether exist independently of our 
sensations of light. Our sensations of light depend on the 
action of the vibrations of ether on the human organ of 
vision. Our sensations reflect objective reality, i.e., somethinS 
that exists independently of humanity and of human sen- 
sations. That is how science views it. Shishkin's argument 
against materialism is the cheapest kind of sophistry. 

8. THE ESSENCE AND SICNinCANCE OK “PHYSIC.4L" 
IDEALISM 

We have seen that the question of the epistemological 
deductions that can be drawn from the new physics ha* 
been raised and is being discussed from the most s-aried 
points of view in English, German and French literature. 
There can be no doubt that we have before us a certain 
International ideologicai current, which is nel dependent 
upon any one philosophical sj-slem, but which is the result 
of certain general causes lying oublde the sphere of philos- 
ophy. The foregoing review of the facts undoubtedly 
shows that Machism is “connected” with the new physics, 
but at the same time reveals that the version of this connec- 
tion spread by our .^f.^chians is fundamrnMftj I'ncorwA d* 
in philosophy, so in physics, our Machians slavishly’ follow 
the fashion, and are unable from their own. Marxist, 
point to give a general survey of particular currents and to 
judge the place they occupy. . , 

A double falsity pervades ail the talk about Macn* 
philosophy being “the philosophy of twentieth-century na 
Ural science," "the recent philosophy of the sciences, r^ 
cent naturat-scientillc positivism” and so forth, (nogdano 
in the introduction to Analifsis of Sensations, pp. / 

also Yushkevieh, Valentinov and Co.) Firstly, Machism » 
ideologically connected with only one school In one ' 
of modem science. Second/v, and this Is the I't 

what in Machism is connected with this school Is tiot to 
distinguishes it from all other trends and systems of iden i 
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philosophi;, but what it has in common with philosophical 
Idealism in general. It suffices to cast a glance at the ideolog- 
ical current in quesUon as a whole in oder to leave no 
shadow of doubt as to the truth of this statement. Take the 
physicists of this school: the German Mach, the Frenchm.an 
Henri Poincar^, the Belgian P. Duhem. the Englishman Karl 
Pearson. They have much in common: they have the same 
basis and are following the same direction, as each of them 
rightly acknowledges. But what they have in common in- 
cludes neither the doctrine of empirio-crilicism tn general, 
nor Mach's doctrine, say, of the “world-elements" in partic- 
ular. The three latter physicists even know nothing of either 
of these doctrines. They have “only” one thing in common — 
philosophical idealism, towards which they all. without 
exception, tend more or less consciously, more or less deci- 
sively, T.ake the philosophers who base themselves on this 
school of the new physics, who try to ground It epistemolog- 
ically and to develop it. and you will again find the German 
Immoncnlists, the disciples of Mach, the French neo-crlli- 
cists and Idealists, (he English spiritualists, the Busslan Lopa- 
tin and, la addition, the one and only empirio-monist, 
A. Bogdanov. They all have only one thing In common, 
namely that they all — more or less consciously, more or less 
decisUcly, cither with an abrupt and precipitate slant to- 
wards fideism, or with a personal aversion to it (as in Bog- 
danov’s case)— -are vehicles of philosophical Idealism. 

Tile fundamental idea of the school of the new phvslcs 
Under discussion is the dcni.al that objective reality is given 
Us in our sensation and rellecled In our theories, or the doubt 
as to the exlsleneo of such a reality Hero this school dep.arts 
from malerialltm (inaccurately called realism, neo-mecha- 
nism. hjlo-kinetlsm. and not in any appreciable degree con- 
sciously descloped by the pliysicists) which bv general 
aelnotoledgemenl prcsails among tlie physicists — and de- 
parts from it as a school of **pliysie.al" idr.-ilism. 

To explain this last term, which sounds very strange. It 
is necessary to recall an episode in the history of modern 
philosophy and modem science In IRSC, I, Feuerhach at- 
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Jofisnn'^» Mu!’*-#, II»*' ftmmt* frmi'W of fnM<Tn 
I'’"**'*’”?* an-? fsnln? h>m «»IH» Iho ''p?it«'»'?''?'V9f l-fnl- 
|»l« Vnl X. p 10*1 TJp^ fef'’a?i»m of |Jti« phy^lnlfv 

j:i»l foful»fr*| In l?w» fa»| itui l^l• •U'nlf* 

Irnn*"** of tlir ftt'-rlnnlim of nnf «^n«o-orc-in» In rrf.ilion ?o 
«tinwin? for 4n»?^nrr. Ilia? Ih^ ^rnt.ilion of lijfif 
l« j>fe>*liir<tl Q« ilip cr^iill of l?i«- •rtion of tarloni illmtifi on 
III** or. Iir wn* ItirlinM? to nrrito from lM« af n ffrrij? lha? 
oiir triualioju arc lma?o of o?>)^firr rrafilr. Thl* fiW'frney 
of onr trim'll «if «rlrnl'»tt (owartU “ptiytJnlosIfal I(fr3litrn.'' 
i r Inwnri!* an MralUJ InlrfprrlaHon of offtaln «?3fa of 
wai vrfY amifatrl» •liwrrnni I>t L Ffttrrf'aeh. 
Tin* “roruimlnfi" Iwlwron pIjitiofoffT ani? pMlo^ophlfoI 
iilrnlltni. rlilrflr nf (lio Katilinn kln<l. wai for a I<^n7 lime 
nflrr Hint OTiiIdItotl hv rrarlionarY philrnophy. P. A. L-’^je 
mnilo crra? pl.nv of phtiloloffv In <upf>on of Kantian idea!* 
tun nntl in rrfiitaiion of nialrrialUni; wlplle omon? Ike Im* 
mnnrnlM« fHlintn floijflanoT *o IneorTKllT plaeea mfdwar 
l)elwc<*n ^taf^ nn<l Knni). J nehmke In IM2 speeinny aim* 
pftiRncd A;;aintl Ihe nlfecnllon lhal KanlianUm wat «>«■ 
nrmr<l liv |iliyilolos>' ' Tliat o niimlyf of eminen? physiol- 
ocisis nt llinl time nravitated looords Idealiim and Kan* 
llanism is ns Indispiil.lhTc as lhal lo«l.iv n number of mi- 
ncnl pitvsieisis i}tvi<ilale Inwards pliilosnphical idenlism. 
“Plivsirnl" idralism. fe. Hie Idrolism of a certain school of 
physicists nl tlie end of the nineteenth century aj*d ihe 
heeinning of the twentieth century, no more “refutes" male- 
rinlism. no more esintilishes Ihe connection between ■‘j” 

(or empirio-crilicism) and’ natural science, than * , 
simitnr efTorts of F. A. Lange and Ihe “physiological idea - 
isfs TJie (levintion towards reactionary philwophy mani- 
feslcd in both cases liy one school of scientists in one brnne 
of science is n temporary deflection, o Iransitorj’ ? 

sickness in Ihe history of science, an ailment of ^ r] 
mainly hroiiglil on by the obrwp# breakdown of old es a 
iished con cepts. 

• Johannes rtebrokr, Phlloiophle and KanKmiliinai. Eltroich 
IHS2. p. 15. tl leij. 
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■Hie connpcllnn hcIwM'n mmlfm “pl'vsical" idcalUm and 
Ihe criM« nf modem phN’siM I*. «p have ntrcadv poinled 
oul, crnernllv ncknowledfNNl '*n»e nrenmenl^ of sceptical 
crilicUm Icvollnl oi'aipM moilcm pliysics" — writes A Hev. 
who is referrin:; no! so much In llie sceptics as to the mit- 
spoVen adherents of fideism, like nmnelii're — “essentiallv 
amount to the proverbial or|;ument of oil sceptics: a di\er* 
sily of opinions” (omonR Hie physicists). Put this diversity 
“can therefore prove nothiriR oRainst the ohjeclisitv of phys- 
ics." "In the history of physics as in history cencrallv. one 
can distinguish preal periods wliich differ by the form and 

Reneral aspect of theories Rut as soon ns a diseoverv is 

m.ide that affects all fletds of physics because it establishes 
some cardinal fact hitherto badlv or very parliallv perceived, 
the entire aspect of physics is modined: a new period sets 
in. Tliis is what occiirresl after Nc'vton’s discoveries, and 
after Ihe discoveries of Jotde•^favcr and Camot-Clausius The 
same thins, apparently, is taking place since the discovery 
of radioactivity. . , . The historian <vho later sees things from 
the necessary distance has no trouble in discerning a steady 
evolution where contemporaries saw conflicts, contradictions, 
and divisions into various schools. Apparently, the crisis 
which physics has undergone in recent years (despite the 
ennctiisions drawn from it by philosophical criticism) is no 
different. It even esccJlcnUy Illustrates the tjTiical crisis of 
growth (crite de erohsance) occasioned by the great modern 
discoveries. The undeniable transformation of physics which 
will result (could there be evolution or progress wilhotif it?) 
will not perceptibly alter Ihe scientific spirit" {op. cit., 
PP- 371-72). 

Rey the conciliator tries to unite .nil schools of modern 
physics against fulcisml Tills is a falsity, well meant, hut a 
falsity nevertheless; for the trend of the school of Mach- 
Poincar^-Pearson towards idealism (f.e., refined fideism) is 
beyond dispute. And the objectivity of physics that is asso- 
ciated wtth the basis of the "scientific spirit," as distinct 
from Ihe fideist spirit, and that Rey defends so ardently, is 
nothing but a "shamefaced" formulation of materialism, The 
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the theories of the mathematicians. . . . They [the mathe- 
maticians] have done everything to save objectivity, for 
they are aware that without objectivity there can be no 
physics. . . . But the complexity or deviousness of their theo- 
ries nevertheless leaves an uneasy feeling It is too artiricial, 
too far-fetched, too stilted the experimenter here does 

not feel the spontaneous ccmfldencewhich constant contact with 
physical reality gives him.... This in elTecl is what is said 
by all physicists who ate primarily physicists or who are ex- 
clusively physicists — and their name is legion; this is what is 
said by the entire neo-mechanist school. . . . The crisis in 
physics . . . lies in the conquest of the realm of physics by 
the mathematical spirit. Tl»e progress of physics on the one 
hand, and the progress of mathematics on the other, led in 
the nineteenth century to a close amalgamation between 
these two sciences. . . . Theoretical physics has become 

mathematical physics Then there began the formal period, 

that is to say, the period of mathematical physics, purely 
mathematical; mathematical physics not as a branch of 
physics so to speak, but as a branch of mathematics cultivated 
hy the mathematicians. Along this new line the malhemati- 
ciao, accustomed to conceptual (purely logical) elements, 
which furnish the sole subject matter of his work, and feeling 
himself cramped by crude, material elements, which he found 
insufficiently pliable, necessarily always tended to reduce 
them to abstractions as far as possible, to present them in an 
entirely non-material and conceptual manner, or even to 
Ignore them altogether. The elements, as real, objective data, 
as pA>;s[ca/ elements, so to speak, completely disappeared. 
Tliere remained only formal relations represented by the dif- 
ferential equations. ... If the mathematician is not the dupe 
of his constructive work, when be analyses liistorical phys- 
ics... he can recover its lies with experience and its objective 
value, hut at a Tirsl glance, and to the uninitiated person, we 
seem faced with an arbitrary development. . . . The concept, 

llie notion, has everywhere replaced the real element 

Thus, historically, by virtue of the mathematical form as- 
sumed by theoreticat physics, is explained ... the ailment 
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■’pf'T'-fsr i'for.tm Tfjr rn- 
hy |f,« irty prn’tr^t o 
nt-f.fTrrf ly v.fnrr. I^f »J 
I' mrn tf. rUni»i5!« r-t njl.vr *>* tuitnnic nmtii an t tiep.VltJ 
ir,r liwt fit tun IrralftI rMlfitmjIicaliy, rarou** 

«*-■.« tf>« nwlf.fn»Jh'wn« In o»rf! «k m»tW, “JfalVr dJ 
only r>;u«rinn« rrmain In Ifir nrw stiff f* 
Ift a nrw nunnrr, we 

«>M Katilun I'lrj tejx>n t>rr«eri}>*a Ltwa l<» Rjlare. IlernaM 
Oiritn, •tim. at »r lutr t^m. fr>iirrt over l?»e Weafiit 
inr new I’liytlet, to fje at In sdtncale Ihe bfrtxtic- 
Unti of hiehrf nullirniatjra in l!i<* teJinolt ... in nriler In tm* 
mie lii(;li'teJi<>ot tlinlrnlt wtlh it,p tpini of iJdlliio. wfcidi 
it lifina e\llii4iii«lir<! jn ooe maleruhtfle «j» (F. A. Laai:?. 
f!rtf/iie/iu tin 4/c/ef(of«jmHi. 5 Aufljye. 1806. W- 1^ 
J>. slis). Tliit, tif eoune, l« ilie ri«FeuI»iii tlfea« of • rrse* 
iiottar)’ nrul. in fact, ilicre it and can Lc nothing here but t 
lcm;N»faf>- Infalnalion wjtti I.lc3titni on the |«ifl of a small 
niiinlwr of ipeclalhti. ilul wliai it cMmcIcmlic i* 

ll»r way ilio drownlnj: man clutclict at a straw, the subtle 
means nJierci»y rr|>rt"scnlatlvps of Ihe ttiucaird bourjjcoisie 
nrlincially nltempl to prrscrsc. or to find a pbee for, the 
fldehni « liicli is cnifcmternl amon;; Ihe masses of the people 
l>y tliclr limomnce and their dowo-trodden condition, *od 
hy llic wild ahsurditics of rapilalist contradielioni. 

Another r.'iiiic which hr^ "physical" idealism is the 
principle of relatU’hm, Ihe relaliTity of our Inowled^e. a 
principle which, in a pcrlot) of hreakdown of the old theories, 
is taking a firm hold upon Hie phj'sicisis, and which, in 
laller are ignoranl of dtaleeiiea, is bound to lead to idealism. 

Tlic question of Ihe relalion between relativism and dia- 
lectics plays perhaps Ihe most important part in eiplainiog 
Ihe Ihcorelical misadventures of Machism. Take Rey, w 
instance, who like all European positisists has no concejv 
lion whatever of Marxian dialectics, lie employs Ihe ’’’O™ 
dialecHcs exclusively in Ihe sense of Idealist philosophical 
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ipcculalion. Aj a result, although he feels (li:il Ihe new phss- 
cs lias gone aslrajr on the question oi rclali\ism lie ni ter' 
liricss flounders helplessly bikI alteniiits to iliirerentiatc 
wl’^ccn moderate and immoderate retalivisni. (^f riiur\e, 
‘immoderate relativism ... logically, if not in prailice. lK>r- 
jers on actual scepticism" (p. 21S). but there is no "iiumod- 
trale" relativism, you see, in Poincard. Just fancy, one 
can, like on apothecary, weigh out a little more or a little 
ess relativism and thus save MachismI 
As a matter of fact, the only theoretically conret formula- 
ion of the question of rel.ativisni is given in the choliTtical 
materialism of Mars and Lngols. and ignorance of it is bound 
IQ lead from rel.stivisni to philosophical idealism Incidcn- 
lally. the failure to understand this fact is enough to render 
Mr. Herman's absurd l«ook. Dintretics in the h'jiu o/ the 
.Modern Theory of KnowUiIgf. oHrrly valueless Mr llerm.nn 
repeats the ancient nonsense aimui dialectics, which he has 
entirely failed to understand We have already seen that 
Jn the Iheorv' of knowloilge ntl the Marhlam, d tvrry iirf> 
reveal a similar lack of vindetslandlne 

All the old truths of phvsics, Inehiding those whieh were 
tegardctl as flniily estalitivhcd and inrKntesl.ible hwi pKiven 
to lie relative trutlis— Aenrc. Itiere ran lie no nhjeelivr liulli 
lnd( pendent of (nanVIivl. Such ts the atguinem not onlr of 
the Macliians. but of the ■"pliyslcar* ideahvts tn gnirral Tlial 
alisululc tnith results from the snm toUt «t relative Iriilht 
In the course of their •levclopment; that ril.ifive truths re- 
present rtlalivciy faithful rTflectinni of an ot.jrel rsivting 
Independently of man; that theve nrieeliont iK-ci-rne more 
and Rinrr faithful; that every scientific irulli. iK'twillivUnd- 
Ing its relative nature, mnlaint an elfmeni of ativi.l ile 
Inilh— all ihe«e-pn'i>o»>li<«nv. wlurh are fd-vuic* so ativone 
wins liaj thoiigliV over Ilngslv' .\nu r\ny. arc tor tl.e 
“iiiMirn" tlirsiiv of liv»wletlcr a I-v.k with »«vrn srjK 

Sueti «-nrkt ai |)«'tiem*s T/.eory of or Stalla’i 

' T lVi.>,na. lai SW»»«* >^asie*e »*» »S>*S •• •• r»».« 
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The Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics,^ which Mach 
particularly recommends, show very clearly that these 
“physical” idealists attach the most significance to the proof 
of the relativity of our knowledge, and that they are in real- 
ity vacillating between idealism and dialectical materialism. 
Both authors, who belong to different periods, and who 
approach the question from different angles (Duhem’s spe- 
ciality is physics, in which field he has worked for twenty 
years; Stallo was an erstwhile orthodox Hegelian who grew 
ashamed of his own book on natural philosophy, written in 
1848 in the old Hegelian spirit), energetically combat tl>® 
atomistic-mechanical conception of nature. They point to 
the narrowness of this conception, to the impossibility of 
accepting it as the limit of our knowledge, to the petrifica- 
tion of many of the ideas of writers who hold this conccjv 
lion. And It is indeed undeniable that the old moierialism did 
suffer from such a defect; Engels reproached the earlier 
materialists for their failure to appreciate the relativity of 
all scientific theories, for their ignorance of dialectics and 
for their exaggeration of the mechanical point of view. But 
Engels (unlike Stallo) was able to discard Hegelian Ideahsni 
and to grasp the great and true kernel of Hegelian dialec- 
tics. Engels rejected the old metaphysical materialism _ fo^ 
dialectical malerialism, and not for relativism that sinw 
into subjectivism. “The mechanical theory,” says Stallo, for 
instance, “in common with all metaphysical theories, hypo*j 
lasises partial, ideal, and, it may be, purely conventiona 
groups of attributes, or single allribules, and trc.its them n* 
varieties of objective reality” (p. 150). This Is quite lriie._ 
you do not deny objecllve reality and combat roelaphys’C* 
for being anti-dinleciical. Stallo docs not rcnllsc this dearly. 
He has not understood materialist dialectics m 

frequently slips, by way of relativism. Into siibjectivis 
and idealism. ,, 

The same is true of Duhem. With .in enormous expend • 
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lure of labour, and nilh the help of a number of intrroslinR 
and valuable examples from Ilw luslory o( physics, such as 
one frcijiienlly encounters in Mach, he sliu«s lhal ''ocry 
law of physics is prosisional and rrlatne. Iirc.uisc il is 
approximate" fp. 255t)). The man is hammerinj: at ati open 
dotirl — will he the thoughl of the Marxist nhen hr n-ads 
the lengthy disquisitions on this subject. Hut that is just the 
trouble ssilh Duhrni, Slallo, Mach and Poinc.ar^. Ilial they 
do not perceive the door opened by d'laleelieal in.aicnahMn. 
Iteing unable lo give a eorriYl formulation of relatis ism. they 
slidt from the latter into idralism "A taw of physics, prop- 
erly speaking, Is neither true nor false, but approsuiiate"— 
sitiles Duhem (p. 274). And tins ‘■bul" cunlains the iHgin- 
ntng of the falsity, the beginning of the ohhleralion id the 
boimtiary Iwlwcen a scienlilic theory th.it apptosiinalrly 
rr/Irrli Ihe cbjfel, approaches ehjeetue truth, and an 
arbilrary*, fantastic, and purely eoiisenllonal Ihenry. iiirh o<, 
tor rxam|ile, a religious theory or the theory of Ihe g.iiiie 
of chess. 

iluticm f.srries this folslty to the point of derhiTing that 
Ihe question sshelher '’material retdily" enrrrttwinils to 
perei ptual ptsenmueiss is metopfijjner ip lOl Away Mih the 
ipieslion of realllyt Our roncipls and lisjKilliesrs are mere 
signs (p. Sd), "afletrarj'' Ip 27) cpnstnirimns, and to 
fiirlli, There Is only one step frr«m this In IdealiMii. In Ihe 
‘'plissles of the heheseT." whieli M I’lcrre Ihitirm prearlirs 
in Itie Kantian spirit lllev. p iri2. t} p ir.n llul l)>e good 
Adler irnlrl — also a Maehian would Ik- MarsisI' .eoiit.l 
find nothing rlrscrrr to »to tha-s to "rv-rn-cf lloIntYi *s lid- 
ln«%; Diihriii, lie etaim*. eliRi'Osiev the “rr.s’ilirs er'iirealrj 
iKliliid ptirijniiiena orlr as nf Itirors Init n.il as 

oh/erfr <1/ rml'lif TliU is the tani'tisr e».‘iri«m of Kantian- 
iim fiuni the klaii.t|*i> nf of llumr anil ll''ili l<-r 

ttui, of roorsr. It ire Can Ik- no qnrv'inn « f anr roisr'r.-j, 
Kanllaninu on Ifie pari of Duliom Jlr it inritly 
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as ia Macli, not knowing on what lo base his relallTism. Id 
many passages he comes very close lo dialectical materia 
ism. lie says that we know sound “such as it is in reialio 
lo us hut not as it is in itself, in the sound-producing bodie 
This reality, of which our sensations give us only the eitei 
nal and the veil, is made known to us by the theories c 
acoustics. They tell us that where our perceptions regisle 
only this appearance which we call sound, there really esisi 
a very small and very rapid periodic movement” (p- ’1 
Bodies are not symbols of sensations, but sensations aresyni 
bols (or rather, images) of bodies. “The developmcat o 
physics gives rise to a constant struggle between nalu^ 
which does not tire of offering new material, and reasoa 
which does not lire of cognising” (p. 32). Nature is infinite, 
just as its smallest particle (including the electron) is in* 
finite, hut reason just as infinitely transforms “thlngs-in- 
themselves” into “tliings-for-us.” “Thus, the struggle I'*' 
tween reality and tlie laws of physics will continue iadeli* 
oltely; to every law that physics may formulate, reality 
will sooner or later oppose a rude refutation in the form of 
a fact; but, indefatigable, physics will Improve, modify. anJ 
complicate the refuted law” (p. 290). This would be a tjuite 
correct exposition of dialectical materialism if the outhof 
firmly held to the existence of this objective reality Independ* 
ent of humanity. ". . . The theory of physics is not a purely 
arlificial system which is convenient today and unsuitable 
tomorrow ... it is a classification, which becomes more an 
more natural, a reflection, which grows clearer and clearer, 
of the realities that the experimental method cannot con- 
template face to face" |p. 4J5). 

In this last phrase the Machian Duhem flirts with Kant- 
ian idealism: it Is as if llie way is being opened for » 
method other than the “cxperiraenfal” one, and ns if we 
cannot know the '‘Ihlngs-ln-themselves” directly. Imnietl- 
alely, face lo face. But if Hie theory of physics becomes more 
and more natural, that means that "nalurc,” reality, 

Oected” by this theory, csisli independently of our eon- 
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St» rn-fravnnr lr» inti-rprrt ihe pfipnomenn of ecfinnmic Iif< 
wllh m'f4[>h]r4lrat prpmNn: lhal II ... ypriro'thi 
T.»w»* |f»»»rfnlnj »n rronnmr from Ihe 'raliirf’ of Ihe blJcr 
*ft«! PUft I« rnijr an tnriifrr.hl Or(nr In rrhthn ta 
*|4wi . fn all III Ihfotln |v>I<lif3| ecnnnmjr hn 

inipil nn nifU/>tiv«ical /p««ntU; all lit Uiporirt #re onb?^ 
an<l lltrfffore imirlenline ami worlfilw for koo«i* 
♦•fp*. . . . Tlie IlifOfflieUni do nol know whal lli<y 
itUiItVng thrlf Ihmrlft on, whnf Ihe soff li of wb/eh 
Ifipofln art Hie fniil. Tlier rpp>fiJ Jbpn»rJrf» as reansu 
operating wUliont any prrmUrt wlialrrer, for Ihry are. 'on 
inotli. ilfaling wllfi ‘ioWr* fnilebtfrne), ‘praclical* and la®’ 

pllilr* fi/nn/iJf/ijr^ reonomic phenomena i^nd all naw 

(tial family rraemhlance In many trends In phrjJoIogr ^bicn 
only fhe snmr parrnl* — r/;., rnrhiphysica and spewlati^^ 
can Imnimli lo Ihelr children, in our case to the phy*‘° 

RiiM and economlsl*. One school of economists analyses 

•phenomena' of ‘economy’ (.\Tenarius and his schw p“ 
dlnary words In qnofafioti marks In order lo „i,rtical' 
Iho frue philosophers, dbceni the essenlially meiap 
character” of a use of words svhich Is ’? -jial 

rrllned hy ''epislcmologieal analysis”! svilhout p ' 

Ihey find frfoj C.rlundtM) In this lnfo.rei^h®° „,e 
hehavlour of indirldwab: Ihe Phys^'®^”"!! * ,j„-, as befa? 
lieha viofir of Ihe JmJirldoal from theieinses ihe econo- 


mists of this trend declare the bchanonr 
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while (he economic processes ligured in the final section 
fF»nDjQbjchniIO....'Econoni3?’ was transformed by the econo- 
mists into a transcendental category, in which ttiey dis- 
covered such ‘laws’ as they wished to discover: the ‘laws' 
of ’capital’ and ‘labour,’ ‘rent,’ ‘wages’ and ‘profit.’ The econ- 
omists transformed man Into a Platonic ides — ‘capitalist,’ 
‘worker,’ etc. Socialism ascribed to the 'capitalist’ the charac- 
ter of being ‘greedy for profil,’ libualism ascribed to the 
worker the character of twing 'exacting' — and both charac- 
ters were moreover explained by the ‘operation of the laws 
of capital’” (pp. 581-82). 

‘‘Marx came to the study of French socialism and politi- 
cal economy with a socialist world outlook, and his aim 
as regards knowledge was to provide a ‘theoretical founda- 
tion' for liis world outtook In order to ‘safcfpiard’ his initial 
value. He found the law of value in Ilicardo ... hut the 
conclusion which the French Socialists hod drawn from 
nicardo couM not satisfy Marx In his ende-ovour to ‘safe- 
piatd’ his E-value brought into a vital-difTerenct, f.e., his 
‘world outlook,' for these conclusions had already entered 
a* a component part into the content of his initial value in 
the form of 'indignation at lUe robbery of the workers,’ and 
so forth. The conclusions were rejected ns ‘being formally 
untrue economically’ for they are ’simply an application of 
morality to political economy.’ ‘nut what formally may be 
economically incorrect, may all the same be correct from 
the point of view of world history. If the moral conscious- 
ness of the mass declares an economic fact to be unjust, 
that is a proof that tlie fact itself has been outlived, that 
other economic facts have made U«ir appearance, owing to 
which the former one has become unl»earahle and untenable. 
Thwefore, a very true economic content may be concealed 
behind the formal economic incorrectness.’ ” (From Engels' 
preface to Karl Marx's The Poverty oj Philosophy > 

Having quoted the above passage from Engels, Wei con- 
tinues: ‘‘In the above quotation the middle section (Mrdinl- 
obiehnj'ff) of the dependent scries which interests us here 
is detached (nbjehoben — a technical terra of Avenariut’ 
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implying: reached Ihe consciousness, separaled off}. Afler 
the ‘cognilion’ that an ‘economic fad’ must he concealed 
behind llie ‘moral consciousness of jnjuslice,’ comes the 
final section [Finalobschmtl: llie theory of Marx is a slate- 
mcnl, i.e., an E-value, i.e., a vital-difference which passes 
through three stages, three sections, initial, middle and final: 
Inilialabscliniti, Medialabschnitt, FinalabsehnitI ]. . . l e., 
the ‘cognition’ of that ‘economic fact.’ Or, in other words, 
the task now is to ‘find again' the initial value, his ‘world 
outlook,’ in the ‘economic facts' in order to ‘safeguard’ the 
initial value. This dctinlle variation of the dependent series 
already contains the Marxian metaphysics, regardless of 
liow llie ‘cognized' appears in Ihe final seclion (Finalob- 
sclinilf). ‘Tiie socialist world outlook.’ as nn independent 
E-valuc, ‘ahsniiitc truth.’ Is ‘gis’on a basis' ‘rclrospcelivcl.v 
by means of a ‘special’ theory of knowledge, namely, the 
economic system of M.irx and Ihe materialist theory of 
history. ... Ity means of Ihe concept of surplus value the 
‘subjective’ ‘trulli,’ in Ihe Marxian world oullook finds i|* 
'objective truth.’ in the theory of knowledge of the ‘eennomie 
culegories’ — Ihe safeguarding of Ihe initial value is com* 
plclcd and mclnph)sics has retrospectively received lls cri- 
tique of knowledge” (pp. iMil-8C). 

Ttic reader is (irobahly fuming at ns for quoting at such 
lenglli this incredibly trivial rigmarole. Ibis quasi-scienluw 
tomfoolery decked out in the terminology of Avenariiil. I>u 
wer tien Ffind will verstelien, atafi in Feiridfs Lnntle 
who would know the enemy must go into the enenii/’j terr * 
lory. And 11. Avenarius’ philosophical journal is IntJeco 
enemy territory for Marxists. And we Invite the reawr I 
restrain for a ininnie his legitimate in ersion for Ihe 
of bourgeois science and to analyse the argument of Avf 


rius’ ilisciple and collalwralor, „ , 

Argument number one: Marx Is a “metaphysician n 
did not grasp the episfcmological “erlUnue of 'j 

who did not work out a general theory of 
who simply Inserted materialism Into bis “special tlieo j 


knowledge ’’ 
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This argument contains nothing original to Dlei person- 
a\ly. We have already seen scores and hundreds of times 
that aU the founders of empirio-crilicism and all the Russian 
Machians accuse materialism of “metaphysics,” or, more 
accurately, they repeal the hackneyed arguments of the 
Kantians, Hunieans and Idealists against materialist ''meta- 
physics.” 

Argument number two: Marxism is as “melaphs’sical” 
as natural science (physiology) And here again it is not Hlet 
who is “responsible” for Ihis argument, but Mach and As'e- 
narius; for it was they who declared war on “natural-histor- 
ical melaphysics,” applying lhal name to Ihe inslinctiscly 
materialist theory of knosvledge to which (on their own 
admission and according lo Ihc judgment of all who arc in 
any way versed in the subject) the vast majority of scientists 
adhere. 

Argumenl number three: Marxism declares lhal “per- 
sonality" is a quonlili tifgligeabU, a cypher, lhal man is nn 
‘incldenlal factor," subject to certain "immanent laws of 
economics,” that an analysis dea Gefiindenfn. it., of whal 
ts found, of what is given, etc., is tacking. This nrgwmcnt Is 
a compifie repetition of the slock of ideas of the empinn- 
critical "principal co-ordination." i.e., of Ihe idealist crolchel 
'I* theory. Dlei is absolutely right when he says 

•hat it is impossible to find the slighlost hint of such idealist 
nonsense in Marx and Engels, and lhal from the standpoint 
of this nonsense Marxism musl be rejected complrlelu- from 
the very beginning, from its fundamental philosophical 
premises. 

Argument number four: Marx’s theory is “unbiologic.il.” 
It is entirely innocent of “vilal-diircrcnees" nnd of similar 
spurious biological terms which constIUile Ihe “science” of 
the reaclion.iry professor, Areruirius. Blci’s argument is 
correct from the standpoint of Machism, for Ihe gulf between 
K *•* * theory and Avcnarius’“hiologicar’ spillikins is indeed 
obvious at once. We shall presently see how lire Russian 
Macliian woutd-be Marusts in effect followed in Blei’s foot- 
*lepi. 
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Inipljinj rrarfifrl Ihr cnturimnoMt. jcparafed effj. Afifr 
Ihr Vn;jnijin»' |?ul an ‘rrnnnmie hci' mint le eontnM 
iK'fiiii'l itir ‘m'>rnl rT>nirinii«nr<« nf Injiiifier.' comfi lfi< 
final ffrli'in It'imifohtfhnlt. ili<> iltmry of Jfarx U * sb!^ 
tnrni, <r., an l!-tnlirr. te, a »iljl-d.fTfrrncc which pasifi 
llirrc rta?r«. fhrro trcfion*. inltbl. mhldfcand final: 
ItiiU'itnhtchtyltl, Mtttmlahtchnilt. Fimhb*chrutl]... lf> 
llic *ci»};nilif)n’ of llial 'rronnmic fncl.’ Of. In olher wnrdj, 
llic la«k now ii !o 'nnil a^^ain’ Ihc Inilial raliic, hi* ‘world 
onllook.’ In Ihe ‘cfonotnic facU' In orilcr lo 'safejjnariT Ifie 
Inilial valnp Tliii flrllnilo variation of Ihe dependent sene* 
nirrady ronlnini llic Marxian metaphysics, reftardicss cf 
liow llic 'enKJilirtl’ nppears In Ihe final seclion (Finotnb- 
tehnitti. 'The socialist worhl outlook.' as an Independent 
I>s’nlHe, 'nlisriliilc Irtitfi.’ is ‘giren n losis’ ‘relrospecliselr 
by means nf fl ‘spcciar llieoey of knowledge, namely, the 
itonomic sysicm of Marx and Ihc malerialisl theory of 
lilslory. ... lly means of Ihe coneepi of surplus salue the 
'siibjeciisc* 'Inilli,* In Ihe Marxian world outlook finds iji 
‘obJccUvc Irtitli,’ in the Iheory of knowledge of Ihe ‘eeonomie 
calcgories’— Ihc safeguarding of the inilial ealue Is eom- 
plelcd and ntelnph>sics has relrosprclivcly reecls-ed ils cri- 
liijue of knowledge” (pp. 351-86). 

The reader is |trohably fuming at us for rpioling at wen 
length this incredibly Irisdal rigmarole, Ihis quasi-scienulic 
tomfoolery derked out In Ihe Icminology of As’enariu^ «u 
loer den Feind will versfehfn, tmifl in Ffimlfs Lnnde gehen-- 
who would know the enemg must go into the enemg's le^ 
lory. And 11. Avenarius’ philosophical journal is mu 
enemy Icrrilory for Marxisis. And we invilc the reader to 
restrain for a mintile his legilimale as’ersion for the btifioons 
of bourgeois science and lo analyse the argumenl of Avena- 
rius' disciple and colinbor.ifor. _ . „ , 

Argument number one: k/.srx is a “metaphysician 'J 
did not grasp Ihe epislemolojpcal “crilique of concep s, 
who did not work out a general Iheory of knowledge an 
who simply inserted materialism into bis “special theory o 
knowledge ” 
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This argument conlains nolbing original to RIei person* 
ally. We have already seen scores and hundreds of limes 
that all the founders of empirio-crilictsin and all the Russian 
Machians accuse materialism of “metaphysics." or, more 
accurately, they repeal the hackneyed arguments of the 
Kantians. Humeans and idealists against materialist “meta- 
physics.” 

Argument number two: Marxism is as “raelaphvsicaV 
as natural science (physiology). And here again it is not Blei 
who is “responsible” for this argument, but Mach and Ave- 
narius; for it was they who declared war on “n.alural-hUtor- 
ical metaphysics,” applying llial name to the Instinctively 
malerialUl theory of knowledge to which (on their own 
admission and according to the Judgment of ail who are in 
any way versed in the subject) the vast majority of scientists 
adhere. 

Argument number three: Marxism declares that “per- 
tonality" Is a <;uantltS neqligeable, a cypher, that man Is on 
“incidental factor," subject to cermin “immanent laws of 
economics,” that an analysis des Gfftinden^n. /e, of what 
is found, of what Is given, etc., is lacking. This argument is 
a eompUle repetition of the slock of ideas of the empirio- 
critical “principal co-ordination." / e , of the idealist crotchet 
in Ayenarius’ theory. Biel is absolutely right when he says 
that it is impassible to find the slightest hint of such idealist 
nonsense in Marx and Engels, .and that from the standpoint 
of this nonsense Marxism must be rejected cornplelelif. from 
the very beginning, from Its fundamental philosophical 
premises. 

Argument number four: Marx’s theory is "unbiological,” 
it is entirely innocent of “vilal-ditTercnces’' and of similar 
spurious biological terms which constitute the “science” of 
the reactionary professor, Avenarius. RIei’s argument is 
correct from the standpoint of Machism, for the gulf between 
Maix’s theory and Avenarius’ “biological” spiUIWins is indeed 
obvious at once. We shall presently see how the Russian 
Machian would-be Marxists in elTect followed in Blei’s foot- 
steps 
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Argument number five: Hie partisanship, Ihe parlialily 
of Marx’s theory and his preconceived solution. The empiric*- 
criticists os o whole, and not Blei alone, claim In be non- 
partisan both in philosophy and in social science. They are 
neither for socialism nor for liberalism. They make no di/Tcr- 
entiation between the fundamental and irreconcilable trends 
of materialism and idealism in philosophy, but eiidearour 
to rise above them. We have traced this tendency of Mach- 
ism through a long series of problems of epistemology, and 
wc ought not to be surprised when we encounter it in 
sociology. 

“Argument” number six: ridiculing “objective” truth. 
Blei at once sensed, and rigl*tly sensed, lhal historical mate- 
rialism and Marx’s entire economic doctrine are permealed 
through and througli by a recognition of objective triiih. And 
BIci accurately e.xprcssed the tendency of Mach’s and Arc* 
jiarius' doctrines, when, precisely beenuse of Ihe idea of 
objective truth, he, “from the %’ery threshold." so to speak, 
rejected Marxism by at once declaring lhal there wqs abso- 
lutcljv nothin? beliind tlie Marxist leaching save ll»e ''subjec- 
tive” views of Marx. 

And if mir Machians renounce Biel (os they surely will), 
we shall tell (hem: You must not blame the mlrmr for 
showing a crooked face. Blei is a mirror whicli acruralelff 
reflects (he fundamental tendencies of empirio-crillchm, and 
a renouncement by our Machians would only bear vltnesj 
to their good intentions — and to llicir absurd eclectical en- 
deavours to combine Marx and Avenaritis. 

Let us pass from Blei (o Pctioldt. If the former Is a 
mere disciple, the latter is declaretl by outstanding enipl- 
rio-crilicisls, such as Lessevich, to J*e n master. While niel 
brings up Ihe question of Marxism explieilly, refrolJI— 
wlio would not demean himself by dealing svilh a mere 
Marx or o mere Engels — sets forth In positive form the views 
of empirlo-criUcIsm on sociology, which enaldes us to com- 
pare them willi Marxism. , „ 

The seconil volume of Pefrolill’f Wn/d/fCjm? /n d/c PA/Io- 
toplile der reinen Erfahniny Is entitled "Ai/f dem Urje 
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zum Daufrnden” (“Toward* Slabilily”)- Tlic aullior makn 
•he fcndency Joward? sinliiltly tlie ba<i« of his invcslicalion 
“Tlie main features of the iillimalc (endgiilitgi') slate of sla- 
biVity of humanity can l»e inferred in U* formal nspert We 
thus arrive at the foundations of ethics, (rsllietirs and the 
formal tlieory of knowledge” (p till. “Human development 
bears its goal svilhin itself, it also lends towards a perfert 
fuoWAommene) stale of slabilily” (p 60). Tlie signs of this 
are abundant and varied. For instance, are there many 
violent radicals who do not in their old nge Iteeome "more 
sensible,*' more rcslrained? True, this ‘‘premaltirc slahililv” 
(p. 63) Is characteristic of the philistine Rut do not pliiMs* 
tines consUtuie the “compart majoritv"? (P. f>2) 

Our philosopher's conclusion, which he gucs in flalics, 
is this: “The qiiintcsscnlml feature of nil the aims of niir 
reasoning and creative activilv Is stahilily" fp 72) Tlie 
«spIanalion is; “Many cannot bear to see a key lying olv 
hiiuely on the table, still less a picture hanging crooked on 
tlie wall. . . . And such people are not necessarily peiianfs . . 

It is only that Ihcv have n /eeh'n^ lAof somfthm^ i$ nm m 
order" (p, 72 , Pclroldt’s iUtirs). In a ssord. the "tendeneT 
tc slabilily Is n striving for an cstmwe. by Us nature uUi* 
male, stale” (p. “ 3 ). All this is taken from tlie tlfth eliapier 
of ^otllmc It entitled “/lie psifcAi’sc/ie Trndtm zur Slahili- 
18t' (“The Psychical Tendency to Slahitily’*). Tlie proofs 
®f this tendency arc atl very wrighly. For instance; "A 
*tri\lng for an extreme, a highest, in the onginal spatial 
tense, is pursued by Che mijority of mountain etiml>ers It 
is not alnays the desire for n spacious siew or iov In Itie 
physieaJ exercise of climbing in fresh air and wide nslure 
that urges them lownnti the peaks, but also the Inslinel 
*b»eh Is deeply Ingrained in every organic l-elng to puntie 
■ n adopted path of acliiity until a n.slural aim lias l>een 
•ehipTod" (p, 73 ). Anollier example: the amount of money 
f^ple will pay to secure a complete eolleclion of postage 
uampil "li makes one's head twim to examine the price 
of a dealer in postage stamps ... And yrt nothing ti 
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more natural and comprehensible than this urge for staMl- 
ily" (p. 74). 

The philosophically nnfulorcd can have no conceplioo of 
the breadth of the principles of stability and of economy of 
thought. Petzoldf develops liis “theory” in detail for the 
profane. “Sympathy is an expression of the immediate need 
for a stale of stability,” runs § 28. “Sympathy is not a repe- 
tition, a duplication of the obsers'ed sulTering, but suffering 
on account of this sufTering. . . . The greatest emphasis must 
be placed on the immediacy of sympathy. If wc admit this 
we thereby admit that the welfare of others can concern a 
man just as immediately and fundamentally as his omi wel- 
fare, and we llius at the same lime reject every utililarian ond 
cudcmonistic foundation of cildcs. Thanks to its lonsing 
for slaljiiily and oeace, human nature is not fundamenlatly 
evil, lull anxious to help.... 

“The immediacy of sympathy 1$ frequently manifested 
in the immediacy of help. The rescuer will oflen fling him- 
self without Ihouglit to save a drowning man. He cannot 
bear the sight of a person struggling with death: he forgets 
his other duties and risks his own life ontt Itie life of 
near ones in order to save the useless life of some degraded 
drunkard: in other words, under certain circiimsinnecs syw 
palhy can drive one to actions llial ore morally unjusll- 
fiabte.” 

And scores and itundrcds of pages of empirlo-crillcal 
phlldsopliy arc llllc<l with such iiniitlcrahle plntiliidesl 

Morality is deduced from llie concept “niornl sl.ife of 
stability.'’ (The second section of Volume II: Dnuff’ 

bestf'mde tier SreW [’'Slahle .States of the Soul”I, Chapter 1, 
“I’om etlihehen Datierbeifdnde" f“On nildeat Stal>« 
Sl.ales")) “TIic slate of slabilily. ncconling to the very con- 
cept of it. contains no conditions of change In any of Hi coni- 
ponenfi From this it at once follows llial it can contain nn 
possibility of mar ...” (p. 202). "Cconomtc anil social 
tty Is Implied In the ronrepllon of flie final (endgi" ''J’’ 
liable state” (p 213). Tlds “stale of stability” Is dcrireil pn| 
from religion hut from “science. ** Tbe “msjorlly” canno 
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bring il abou!. as Ihe socIalSsli suppose, nor can Ibe power 
or the sociatlsls “help humanity'' (p 207). Oh no!— it is 
free developmenr that w.ll lead to Ihe ideal. Are not, in- 
oced, the proflls of capital decreasing and ore not wages 
constant ly increasing? (p. 223). All the assertions about 
wage slavery’’ are untrue (p. 229). A slave's leg could be 
broken sv,ih impunity— hut now? No. “moral progress” is 
bejond doubt; look at llic university settlements in Lngland, 
at fie Sa valion Anny (p. 230), at the German “ethical so 
cie lies. In IJie name of “Hathctlc slabitity” (chapter II 
section 2 “romanticism" is rejected. Bui romanticism cm- 
oraces all forms of Inordinate extension of the ego, idealism, 
metaphysics, occulliim, solipsism, egoism, tlic "forcible coer 
cion of the minority by the majority” and ihe "social-demo 
organisation of all labour by the stale’ 

The sociological excursions of BIcl. Petzoldt and Mach 
arc um an expression of the inUnilc stupidity of the philis- 
‘me. smugly retailing the most liackneyed nibliish under 
»er or a new “empirio-criUcar systematisation and ler- 
mmoiogy. A pretentious cloak of verbal .arlifices. clumsy 
. I subtle scholasticism, in a word, ns in 

sociology — Ihe same rrnclionary content 
un«Jcr the same namboymit signboard. 

bet us now turn to the nussian Maebians. 

2- now BOCDSNOV COnnCCTS and "DEVELOPS” MARX 


Snc'?i “The Development of Life in Nature and 

retj T n Piycholoyti of Soc»«/jr. 1902, p. 35, et 

H-}, liogdanov quotes the well-known passage from Ihe 

■he bJiLi* woe epirll lhal Slach expruws Inmsclf in favour of 

■he of Popper and Slenger. wlucti guaranlees 

■he Snr.Ji'V,'’ l"<h»i‘lual." Klirrcai. he opinei Ihe docirine of 

William ,J «hlch ''compares onfavourahly" «ilh lliij so- 

•han ih.'i * "slavery even more universal and more oppress/ve 
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preface lo the Critique of Political Eeonomg, where Ihe 
“great sociologist," i.e., Marx, expounds the principles of 
historical materialism. Having quoted Marx’s words, Bog- 
danov declares that the “old formulation of historical mon- 
ism. without ceasing lo be basically true, no longer fully 
satisfies us” (p. 37). The author wishes, therefore, to correct 
the theory, or to develop il, starting, however, from the /oan- 
dalions of the theory. The author’s chief conclusion is as 
follows: 

"We have shown that social forms belong lo the coo* 
prehensh’e genus — biological adaptations. But we have not 
thereby defined the province of social forms; for a defini- 
tion, not only the genus, but also the species must be estab- 
lished Jn their struggle for existence men can unite 

only with the help of conscious/im: without consciousness 
there can be no intercourse. Hence, social life in all Us mani- 
festations is a consciously psychical life. . . . Society is Insep- 
aroble from consciousness. Social being and social eot^ 
sciousness are, in the exact meaning of these terms, Identb 
ear (pp. 60, 61, Bogdanov’s italics). 

That this conclusion is absolutely alien lo Marxism has 
been pointed out by Ortliodox IPhilosophical Essays, SI. Pe- 
tersburg, lOOO, p. 1S3). But Bogdanov responded simply by 
abuse, picking upon an error in quotation: Instead of “jo 
the exact meaning of these Icrros,” Ortliodox had quoleJ "m 
tJie full meaning of Iliesc terms.” Tliis error was Indeed 
committed, and the author had every right lo correct It; but 
lo raise a cry of “mulilalion,” "subslitution,” and so forth 
{Empirio-Monism, Book III, p. xliv), is simply to obscure 
Ihe essence of Itie point at Issue by wretched words, "bat- 
cser "exact" meaning Bogdanov may have invented for In* 
terms “social being” and "social consciousness," Ihere can 
be no doubt that tlie slalemeni we have quoted Is not cor- 
rect. “Social being” and "social consciousness” are not 
identical, just as l^ing in general and conseiousness In pea- 
cral are not identical. Troni Ihe fact that I” 
course men act as conscious liettigi, Il does not follow Iha 
social consciousness is Idcaiical with social t>eing. in ■* 
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social formalions of any complexity — and in the capitalist 
social formation in particular — people in their intercourse 
arc nof conscious of wlial kind of social relations arc being 
formed, in accordance with wlial laws they develop, etc. 
Tor Instance, a peasant when he sells liis grain enters into 
“intercourse” with tlie woild producers of grain in the 
world market, bul he is not conscious of it; nor is he con 
scions of the kind of social relations that ore formed on the 
basis of exchange. Social consciousness reflects social be* 
ing — that is Marx’s tcaciiing. A reflection may be an ap- 
proxinialcly Iruc copy of the rellccled, but to speak of 
identity is absurd. Consciousness In general reflects being — 
that is ft general principle of off materialism. It is impos- 
iible not to see its direct and inseparable connection svilh 
the principle of hisloricat materialism: social consciousness 
ffPects social being. 

Cogdanov's attempt imperceptibly to correct and develop 
•Marx in llie "spirit of his principles” is an obvious distor- 
tion of these materiolist principles in the spirit of idealism. 
It would be ludicrous to deny It. Let us recall Baxarov’s 
exposition o! cmpitlo-crrticwm \nol cmpirio-monisiti, ob 
not— there is such a wide, wide difference between these 
’’systems”!) : "sense-perception is the reality existing outside 
us." This is plain idealism, a plain theory of the identity of 
consciousness and being. Itecail, further, the formulation of 
>V. Sehuppe, the immaneiilist (who swore and vowed as 
fervently as Bazarov and Co. that he was not an idealist, and 
who with no less vigour than Bogdanov insisted on the very 
exact” meaning of his terms): "being is consciousness." 
now compare this with the refutation of Marx’s historical 
materialism by the irntnanenlist Schubert-Sotdern: “Every 
material process of production is always an act of conscious- 
ness on the part of its observer.... In its epistemological 
aspect, it is not the external process of production that is 
the primaru (pfius), but lh» subject or subjects; in other 
words, even the purely material process of production does 
not lead us out of the genecal cunncclion of consciousness 
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( llcn<tiplselns:uinrnntrnhnn0f” (Sec Dns menschliehe Cluck 
unit ilie to:in!e Fragr, S. M3, 20$-0(>.) 

IlojjiJanov may curie liie materialisls ai much ai b* 
picnics for ‘‘miililalin^ his ihoughii,” but no cunes will alKr 
llic simple onti plain fact Tlie correciion of Plan’s ihrory 
and ilie development of Marx supposedly In the spirit of 
Marx by the ‘‘cnipirio-nioniif* Itogdanor in no encnlinl res- 
pect differ from the way the idealist and epistemological 
solipsist Schubcrt'Suldcrn endeavours to refute Marx, riog- 
danov assures us that be is not an idealist. Sehubert-Soldem 
assures us that he is a realist (Dazarov even believed bid). 
In our time a philosopher has to declare himself a “realisf* 
and an “enemy of idealism." It is about lime you understood 
this, Messrs. Macliiansl 

The immanentisls. the empirio-criUclsIs and the empirio- 
monist all argue over parliculars, over details, over the for- 
mulation of idealism, svliercas we from the verg outset re- 
ject all the principles of Ihcir philosophy common to this 
trinity. Let Uogdanov. accepting in the best sense and with 
the best of intentions all the conctusions of Marx, preach the 
“identity” of soci-al being and social consciousness: we shall 
say: Dogdnnov minus “emplrio-monism” (or rather, mi'nw 
Machism) is a Marxist. For this theory of the identity of 
social being and social consciousness is sheer nonsense and 
an absolutely reactionary theory. If certain people reconcile 
it with Marxism, with Marxist behaviour, we must adnu 
that these people are better than their theory, but we cannot 
justify outrageous theoretical distortions of Marxism. 

Bogdanov reconciles his theory with Marx’s conclusions, 
and sacrifices elementary consistency for the sake of these 
conclusions. Every individual producer in tlie world ec^ 
noniic sy-sicm realises tlial he is introducing a certain 
into the Icclinique of production; every owner realises Ina^ 
he exchanges certain products for others; but these proaiic- 
ers and these owners do not realise that in doing so 1“®^ 
thereby clianging soci'of being. The sum total of incs 
changes in all their ramifications in the capitalist world 
omy could not be grasped even by seventy Marxes. 
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paramounl thing b that tlic lows of tliese changes have been 
discovered, that Ihe ob/eeJfoe logic of these changes and 
tlieir hUlotical development have at bottom and in the main 
been disclosed — objective, not in the sense that a society of 
conscious beings, men, could exist and deveiop independ- 
ently of tbc existence of conscious beings (and it is only 
such trifles that Bogdanov liresses by hb “theory"), but in 
the sense that social being is inrfe/ienrfeiif of the loctal con- 
scioutness of men. The fad that you live and conduct your 
baslncss, beget children, produce products and exchange 
them, gives rise to an objectively necessary chain of events, 
a chain of dcvelopmenl, vfhich is independent of your socinf 
consciousness, and is nev er grasped by the latter completely 
The highest task of hucnatiily is to comprehend the objeclLve 
logic of economic evolution (the evolution of social life) in 
its general and fundamental features, so that it may be pos- 
sible to adapt to I't one's social consciousness and Ihe con* 
sclousness of the advanced classes of all capitalist countries 
In as deflnlle, clear and critical a fashion as possible. 

Bogdanov admits all this. And what does this mean? II 
means in effect that ho theory of the “identity ol social 
Ming and social consciousness” is thrown ovefboard, that it 
becomes an empty scholastic appendage, as empty, dead and 
useless as the “theory of general sutetitution" or the doc- 
“elements,” “introjcctioa” and the rest of the 
Machiaa rigmarole. But Ihe “dead lay hold of Ihe living”; 

' f scholastic appendage, in spile of and independently 
p/ fhe contciausness of Bogdanov, converts his philosophy 
into a serviceable tool of fhe Schubcrl-Soldems and other 
reactionaries, who in a thousand different keys, from a 
lundred professorial chairs, disseminate this dead thing as 
u *‘vmg thing, direct it agaimi the living thing, for the pur- 
pose of sUQing it. Bogdanov personally is a sworn enemy of 
faction in general and of bourgeois reaction in particular 
ogaaiioys “suhslitulion’* and theory of the “identity of 
s«ial being and social consciousness" serve Ihis reaction, 
h IS sad, but true. 

Materialism in general recognises objectively real being 

2i ■;'«i 
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(matter) as independent of the consciousness, sensation, ei* 
perlence, etc., of humanity. Historical materialism recojnisM 
social being as independent of the social consciousness of 
humanity. In both cases consciousness is only the reflection 
of being, at best an approximately true (adequate, perfectly 
exact) reflection of it. From this Marxian philosophy, which 
is cast from a single piece of steel, you cannot eliminate one 
basic premise, one essential part, without departing from 
objective truth, without falling a prey to a bourgeois-reac- 
tionary falscliood. 

Here are further e.tamples of how the dead philosophy 
of idealism lays hold of the living Marxist Bogdanov. 

The article “What Is Idealism?” 1901 (ibid., p. H 
set].}; ”\Ve arrive at the following conclusion: both where 
people agree in their judgments of progress and where they 
disagree, the basic meaning of the idea of progress Is the 
same, namely, increasin;; compMe/iess and Anr/nonp W 
conscious life. This Is the objective conlent of the concept 
progress.... If we now compare the psychological formu- 
lation of the idea of progress thus arrived at with the pr** 
viously explained biological formulation (‘'the biological 
progress Is an increase in the sum-total of life," p. l^l- 
we shall easily convince ourselves Ilia! the former fully coin- 
cides with the latter and can be deiliicctl from It.... ^ud 
since social life amounts to the psychical life of niem!>efs 
of society, here loo the conlent of the idea of progress is the 
same — the increase In the complelrncss and harmony of life! 
only we must add: the soetal life of men. And. of course, the 
idea of social progress never had and cannot have any other 
content" (p. 16). 

*'\Ve liave found ... that Idealism expresses the victory 
in the human soul of moods more social over moods less 
social, that a progressive Weal Is o reflection of the ^ 
progressive tendency in the idealist psychology" (p. 3^l- . 

It need hardly be s.iid that all this play with biology a 
sociology rontalni rot a grain of Jfjnism Both In 
■ n.j SfiLhajJovsLy one may flml any niiml>ef of definition 
Bot ■ wfdl worse than lids, (leflalng noUiIng but tlx 
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inlentions” of Ihe author and betraying a complete lack of 
understanding of "what is idealism” and what materialism. 

The author begins Book III of Empirio-Monism, the ar- 
ticle “Social Selection {Foundations of Method),” 1906, by 
refuting the “eclectic socio-biological attempts of Lange, 
Ferrj, WoUraann and many others” (p. 1), and on page 
15 we find the following conclusion of the “enquiry": “We 
can formulate the fundamental connectioa between energet- 
ics and social selection as follows: 

“Every acl of social selection represents an increase or 
decrease of the energy of the social complex concerned. In 
the former case we baoe ‘posilive sefeelion,’ in the latter 
'negative selection.' " {Author's italics ) 

And such unutterable trash is served out as Marxisml 
Can one imagine anything more sterile, lifeless and scho- 
lastic than this string of biological and energeticist terms 
that contribute nothing, and can contribute nothing, in the 
sphere of Ihe social sciences? There is not a shadow of 
concrete economic enquiry here, not a hint of the Marxian 
method, Ihe method of dialectics and the world outlook of 
materialism, only a mere invention of definitions and at- 
tempts to fit them into the ready-made conclusions of 
Marxism. “Tlie rapid growth of Ihe productive forces of 
capitalist society is undoubtedly an increase in the energy 
of the social whole. -■ The second half of Ihe phrase is 
undoubtedly a simple repetition of the first half expressed in 
meaningless terms which seem to lend “profundity” to the 
question, but which in reality tn no wag difTer from the 
eclectic biologico-sociological attempts of Lange and Co.I 
. . but Ihe disharmonious character of this process leads 
to its culmination in a ‘crisis,* in a s'ast waste of productive 
forces, in a sharp decrease of energy: 'positive selection' is 
replaced by ‘negative selection*" (p IS). 

In what way does this differ from Lange? A biologico- 
energelicist label is tacked on to ready-made conclusions on 
the subject of crises, without any concrete material whatever 
being added and without Ihe nature of crises being eluci- 
dated. All Ihh is done with the >ery best intentions, for the 
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pUrtl l«i lltc tpliffr «if lf>r ttM-Lil tr|«-n«*ft, I'til phfrffi 

jtt fart, an rtt'inltg into fifi'Rr>mrn.i oR<l on flucl‘ti 
li<m of ihf tiirlho>l of iIk torUI trirncra fonnnf [>»► onifcf 
l.iirn willi |ti< aiJ of tfirar nmrrpt*. Nntliln; It ntlitf than 
lit lark llir bWIt of “rnrrjjrlJc^'’ or "t>ioIo;{!et»*v<U)Ioi5y* 
on Id %iiclt phrnomrru a* eritra. rrvotuliunv thr elao 
<frti;,*};fr anif to roKfi; fni! nriffirr f» ffirfr anyffti’n? tnarf 
tirrilr, more irliolattir and llfrloit ifan such an r<rupalIoL 
Tin? iniporlanl thing l» no! lhal flogdanor tri« lc» fif eff ft'* 
rrtiilli ntiil concliiilonv Into the ManLiti Ihfor3r-.or “nrar- 
!>•” all (tvf lute seen ihe “corrcellon” he made on theauh' 
jeci of llie rrlnllnn of social being lo social conscifmsnr^s)— * 
hilt lhal Ihc mrlhtxlt of flllln?“1hU •‘social rnergeiics"-Mire 
Ihoroiighly false nnd In no way slilTer from the melhofl* 

- % - 

"Herr I^nge (Uebtr if/c Jrbeitfrlrn^e uup. 2. Auflage). 
Mnrx wrote lo Kiigelmann on June 27, 1870, 'Sins* my 
praises lomlly, hul wUh the object of making himself im* 
porlnnt. fferr f-nngc, yon see, has made a great tjiseoyery- 
The svliolc of hislory can be brought under a single peat 
natural law. This nalural law Is the phrase (in this apphea* 
lion Darwin’s expression becomes nolhing bul a phrase} 
‘Ihe slniggle for life,’ and the content of this phrase i* Ih® 
ftfallliusian lasv of population, or, rather, over*p0pu!alion. 

So, instead of analysing ibe struggle for life as represenleo 
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hislorically in varying and deGnile fottns of socicly, atl 
lhal hai to be done is lo translate every concrete struggle 
into the phrase ‘struggle for life,’ and this phrase Jtsclf into 
the Malthusian population fantasy. One must admit that 
this is a very impressive method — for swaggering, sham- 
sclcnliRc, bomhaslic ignorance and inlcltertual laziness 

The basis of Marx's criticism of Lange is not that Lange 
foists Malthusianism in parbcular upon sociology, but that 
the transfer of biological concepts in general lo the sphere 
of the social sciences is a phrase. Whether llie transfer is 
undertaken with “good” intcnlioos, or with the purpose of 
bolstering up false sociological conclusions, the phrase none 
the less remains a phrase. And Bogdanov’s "social energet- 
ics," his coupling of the doctrine of social scieclion with 
Marxism, is just such a phrase. 

Just as in epistemology Mach and Avennnus did not- 
develop Idealism, but only overlaid the old idealist errors 
Avllh a bombastic terminological rigmarole (“elements,” 
“ptinclpal co-ordination,” "Introjectlon," etc ) . so vn sociol- 
Ony* even when (here Is sincere synipatliy for Marxist con- 
clusions, cmpirio-crilicisin results in a distortion of historical 
materialism by means of empty and bomKisIie cnergellcist 
and biological verbi.ige. 

A historical peculiarity of modern flussian Machism (or 
rather of the Machlan epidemic among a section of the 
Socnl-Dcmocrats) is the following. Fenerhach was a "male- 
Tialht below and an idealist above"; this to a certain 
exlent applies also lo Iluchner. Vogt, Motescholl and Duh- 
ring, nitli the essential difTerenee that all these philosopticrs 
wore pygmies and wretched bunglers compared willi 
I'euerhach. 

Marx and Cngcli, as they grew <mt of Fcuerliach and 
matured in the Eglil againsl the bnnglrrs, n.stiirallv paid 
most altonlion to crowning the sirucliirc of phitosnphiea! 
wialeriaVism. that Is, not to the maleriaVist ephtrmologv but 


* Sf* Cnrilsh Iranitatlao of thv Lrtirrt fe Dr Katrlwenn, tU( 
p 111.— Tron*. 
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lo llic mnlcrSalUt concepilnn of liislory. Tlial h why Marx 
nnd Engels laid llic emphasis in Iheir works rather on dia- 
Icclicn! materialism than on dialectical materialism, why 
they insisted rnilicr on hhlorieai materialism than on hisfnr- 
irnl materialism. Oiir wnuld-lic Marxist Machians approached 
hfnrxism in an entirely diiTcrent historical period, at a 
lime when hoiirgeois philosophers were particularly specialis- 
ing in epistemology, nnd having assimilated in a one-sided 
and iniitilnlcd form certain of the component parts of dia- 
lectics (relativism, for instance) directed their attention 
chiedv to a defence or restoration of idealism bcloss’ and not 
of idealism above. At any rale, positivism in general, and 
M.ichism in particular, have licen much more concerned with 
siihlly falsifying epistemology, assuming the guise of materi- 
alism nnd concealing their Idealism under a pscudo-malerial- 
Hst tcrminologj’. and have paid comparatively little attention 
to the philosophy of history. Oiir Machians did not tinder- 
stand ^^n^sIsm because they happened lo approach H f/vtn 
the other side, so to speak, nnd they have assimilated — and 
at times not «o much assimilated as le.irnl by rote-MarxA 
economic and historical theory, without clearly apprehend- 
ing its foundation, viz., phltosophicn! materialism. And the 
result is that Ilogdanov and Co. deserve to he called Rnsslan 
Riichners and Duhrings turned Inside out. Tliey s\-ant to he 
malcrialisls above, hut arc unable lo rid themselves of mud- 
dled idealism bclowl In (he case of Rogdanov, "above 
is historical materialism, vulgarised, it Is true, and 
corrupted by idealism, "below" llicre is idealism,^ disguisen 
in Marxist terminology and decked out in Marxist words. 
“Socially organised experience." "collective labour process, 
nnd so forth are Slarxist words, but they are only ivoras, 
concealing an idealist philosophy that declares things to be 
complexes of "elements,” of sensations, the external wort 
lo be "experience.” or an "cmplrio-symbor’ of ' 

physical nature lo be a “product" of the “psychienl, an s 
on and so forth. . 

An ever sul)t!er falsification of Marxism, on ever su^ 
Her presentation of antl-maierialisl doctrines under the g 
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of Marxism — this is the characteristic feature of modern revi- 
sionism in political economy, in questions of tactics and in 
philosophy generally, both in epistemology and in sociology. 

5. SUVOROV'S -FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY" 

The Studies "in” the Philosophi; of Marxism, the con- 
cluding article in which is the one by Comrade S. Suvorov 
mentioned above, by very reason of the collective nature of 
the book constitutes an nnusually potent bouquet. When 
you have at one time and side by side the utterances of 
Bazarov, who says that according to Engels “sense-percep- 
tion is the reality existing outside us.” of Berman, who de- 
clares the dialectics of Marx and Engels to be mysticism, of 
Lunacharsky, who goes to the length of religion, of Yushke- 
vich, who Introduces ‘The Logos Into the irrational stream 
of experience," of Bogdanov, who calls idealism the philos- 
ophy of Marxism, of ilelfond. who purges J. Dieizgen of 
materialism, and lastly, of S. Suvorov with his article 
"Foundations of Social Philosophy" — vou at once gel the 
“aroma" of the new alignment. Quantity has passed Into 
quality. The “seekers,” who had heretofore been seeking 
separately in Individual articles and books, have come out 
with a veritable pronunciamenlo. Individual disagreements 
among them are obliterated by the very fact of their collect- 
ive appearance o<;o(nsf (and not "in”) the pliilosophy of 
Marxism, and the reactionary features of Machism as a cur- 
rent become manifest. 

Under these circumstances, Suvorov’s article is all the 
more interesting for the fad that the author is neither an 
empirio-monist nor an cmplrio-crilicist, but simply a “real- 
ist.” What relates him, therefore, to the rest of the company 
is not what distinguishes Bazarov, Yushkevich and Bogda- 
nov as philosophers, but whai they ail have in common 
oyoinsl dialectical materialism. A comparison of the socio- 
logical arguments of this "realist" witli the arguments of 
the empirio-monist will help us to depict their common ten- 
dency. 
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Suvorov writes: “In the gradation of the laws that regu- 
late the world process, the particular and complex become 
reduced to the general and simple, and all of them are sub- 
ordinate to the universal law of development — the law of 
the economy of forces. TIic essence of this law is that a 
stjslem of forces is the more capable of conservation and 
development the less Us expenditure, the greater its accu- 
mulation and the more cffeelively expenditure aids accumu- 
lation. The forms of mobile equilibrium, which long ago 
evoked the idea of objective expediency (the solar system, 
the cycle of terrestrial phenomena, the process of life), arise 
and develop by virtue of the conservation and accumula- 
tion of the energy inherent in them — by virtue of their in- 
trinsic economy. The law of economy of forces is the unify- 
ing and regulating principle of all development — inorganie. 
biological and social" (p. 203, author's italics). 

With what remarkable ease do our “positivists’’ ob“ 
'‘realists’’ turn out “universal laws”! A\T)al a pity these lav 
arc no whit better than Ihose turned out so easily so 
swiftly by Eugen Diihring. Suvorov’s “universal law" Is Jir 
as empty and bombastic a phrase as Duhring’s uni"”* 
laws. Try to apply this law to the first of the three fielr 
mentioned by the author — Inorganic development. You w 
see that no “economy of forces” apart from the law of lb 
conservation and transformation of energy can be apph« 
here, let atone applied “universally.” And the author hac 
already disposed of the taw of the “conservation of enerCT. 
had already mentioned it (p. 292) ns a separate law. A\na 


rmlic that SuToroT calls Ine oiscowry — 

of llic conservation and transfonDalion of energy “Ihe _ 

of llie basic principles of earrgelics'’ (p. JSJ2J. flat our would W « 
ist "realisl" ever beard of the fad lhal Ihe vulgar raalerlalisli. Buenner 
and Co., and Ihe dialectical malrrbllst. Engels, regarded this law 
the establishment of Ihe basic principles of ntolerialltnt? lias 
“realisl” ever reflected on Ihe meaning of this difference? He h« n • 
he has merely followed Ihe fashion, repeeled Ostwsld. end Inal ‘ . 

Tlial Is just Ihe trouble: “realisU" like this succumb to fashion. wn» 
Engels, for inslancr, anlmUalfd the. to Ubi, oruf term, tneifr- *" 
began lo employ Jl fn I8S5 fPrefaev lo ll« Sod ed. of Antl-Vuninj 
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llien remained in the field of inorganic development apart 
from this law? ^Mlc^c arc the additions or complications, or 
new discoveries, or new lads which entitled the aulltor to 
modify (“perfect”) the Jaw of the conservation and transfor- 
mation of energy Into the law of tlic “economy of forces'"* 
There are no such facts or discos'cries; Suvorov does not 
even liiiit at them He simply — to maLc it look impressive, 
as Turgenev's Dazarov* used to &ay— flourished his pen and 
forth came a new “universal law" of “rcal-monislic pliilos- 
ophy" (p. 292). That’s the stuff w* ore made ofl How are 
we worse than Duhring? 

Take the second field of development — the hlological In 
this field, where the developmenl of orcanismt lakes place 
hy the struggle for existence and selection, is H Ihe law of 
the economy of forces or the "law” of the wastage of forces 
lhal Is universal? ItuI never mindi “Itral-nionislie philos- 
ophy" can interpret the ’’mconinQ’' cf a imivrrsal law in 
one feld In one way and in another field in another way. for 
inilanee, as the development of fifj/icr organisms from 
tower. i\1iat does it matter if Ihe unirrrsal law is thus trans- 
formed Into an empty phrase — the principle of “monism" 
It prescrs'od. And In the third field (the soei.'it), Ihe ''uni- 
versal law” can l>e inlcrprcteO In a third sense—as the devel- 
opment of productive forces. Tliai is why it it a “universal 
law" — to that U can l*e made to cover anylhioR you please 

"Allhough social science Is slit! young, it already pos- 
sesses iioth a solid foundation and definite generalivalions. 
In the nineteenth century It rrachevl a theoretical level— and 
this eonslitutPS Marx's chief rnerit He rirraled soebl srirnrr 
to the level of a social thcorv (nngelt v.iid that Marx trans- 
formed socialism from a sitopia Into a seiener, hut this is 
not enough for .Surorov. It will sound more Impressive If 
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«»rTRrumf itn rurmtorrmcnv 

«»T f'. «».>.; ftnn ttUtff (irat Ihrr*- » inriat 
an*l rw harm |« rf-mf* If t!ii« rflifinf?- 

If-fi {« a’-t-ifiri 

t>T r«'»M «H‘ni lli** fiinrtim'nf il Iiw of «orhI drTiani- 
ki •m'fif;-** M wfii'h Ifi** f«f>l>i(t(in of pro'liifliTe fnrrei 
{• l?i<- «}'t<»min!n< ffioflp!** of att ornnnnilp and wial ({«t- 
Hul III* il*a»fopmon( of piotforDvr forrei mf* 
lr> 111* tro^tth of Iho pro«fiirl|*ilf of l-iMtjr. fo 
trlallt* r»ifitrtion in rtpondtloro and ffio Inerra** in Ih? •<> 
rMmiiU'ioo of rn^rffy («rr ftow f«lil»» Iho “rra^moni^I^C 
pfiifinopliy*' |«: a r*w. rnofjfollcitt. fotindjllon for AfanUm 
ju« f«Tn ftralnl’J . . . IhU l« Ifjo roonomlc prindpir. Thus, 
Mara matfr |f*o prinrlpfo of ll** rconomy of forcti the fouo- 
datlnn of llir nvlal Ihrory. ...** 

TliU "lfiin“ l« Inily «i(prfl>f Hftmif Man fia« a poIiUcal 
rmnomjr. M na th/refere eUtor |ho loort/ “ffonemy," and 
fall Ihf <M<1 "ffal-tnoniaile pfilfoinphy’*! 

No, .Mart di'l «ol make any principle of llte roonotny 
of form llio loiii of lilt llifory. 'nirta are alnortlillft In* 
Vfnifti Iiy propio who corrl lha laurrlt of Ciiiren Dilhrinff. 
Afar* care an ahtoluffiy prmttf dr/JnIf/on of tha eonwpl 
“pmwlS of prodiirllro forcot,** and ho aliiilird Ihe wnmie 
promt of Ihit Rrowlh. fluf Suroror invenird a new word 
to d«If;n.ile the concept onalyted hy Man: and his Inven- 
tion wat a very unhappy one ami only confused maJlen. 
Tor Suvorov did nn| captain whal it meant hy the ‘’«on- 
omj' of forces,” how It can he meatured, Iiow this concept 
can he applied, what precise and definite facts it embraces; — 
and lids cannot be explained, because it is a muddle. Listen 
to this: 

. . This law of social economy is not only the principle 
of the internal nnily of social science [can you make any 
thinij of this, reader?], but also the conneclinsr link between 
social theory and the Bcnera! theory of beins” fp. 294).^ 

Well, well, here wo have "the general theory of beins” 
once more discovered by S. Suvorov, after it has already 
been discovered many times and in the most varied forms 
I)y numerous represenfafiyes of scholastic philosophy. We 
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congratulate the Russian Machians on this nesr “general 
theory of heing"! Let us hope that their nest collcclive work 
will be entirely devoted to the demonstration amt develop, 
meni of this great diseorervl 

The way our represenfatiTe of realistic, nr rcal-moni'lie, 
philosophy expounds Marx's theory will W seen from the 
following example: “In general, the produclise forces of 
men form a genetic gradation [nglil] and consist of their 
labour energy, harnessed elemcTital forces, ciilluraltv mo<li. 
fied nature and the Instruments of lalmur whieli make up 
the technique of production . . In relation In Itir process 
of labour these forces perforin a purely economic fitnefion; 
Ihey economise l.ilKiur energs- nnd increase the productisilv 
of its expenditure" (p. 29.11. Prodiiclire forces perform an 
economic function In rcl.ation to the proeess of l.shmirl Tlili 
is Just SI though one were to iav that vital forces perform 
• vital funclion in relation to the process of life. Ttiis is 
not expounding Mart; this Is clogging up Marxism wilh an 
Incredlhle clultcr of words. 

II is impossible to emimerale all the rlnlter contained 
InSiis’orov's article. “Tlie soeLstivilion of n class is expresses! 
In the growth of ils eotlecllve power over t'olh people and 
Ihelr properly" (p, St3). ..Tlie class struggle aims at 
cstaMishlng forms of cqtillihrlum l»rlween sorial forers" 
(p. 322). .Social dissension, enmitv and siniggle are rssen- 
liallv negalise. .anll-soclal plicnoBiena “Sorhl progress In 
its basic eonlenl. Is the growth of social relations, of the 
social connections Iwtwecn people" <p S2S1 One routd Tdl 
solumes with collections of such lanabties — and the rrpre- 
lentatls-es of Imiirgeois sorintoev arc filling sobimes with 
them. Rul to pass llicm of! as the pbilosopbv of Marxism — 
that is going too farl If Siiroror’i article were an experi- 
ment In popul.arislng Marxism, otic would rot judge It xerr 
xtsereiv, I'vcrjonc would admit that ttw aulhor’s IntcnVmns 
Were of tbe I'csl put Itial the experiment was rnsueeesiful 
And that would l>e Ibe end of U Ilul when a group of Merb- 
lanx present us with such stuff and call It the /'onrufo'.’oni 
"/ .doctor riiilniof’hp, and w|«m we see tbe same nielbods of 
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“developing” Marxism employed in Bogdanov’s philosophic- 
al books, we arrive al the inevitable conclusion lhaJ there 
is an intimate connection between reactionary ep'^lsi^ology 
and reactionary ciTorts In sociology. 

4. PARTIES IN PHILOSOPHV AND PIIILOSOPIllC-'b 
BLOCKIIBADS 

It remains for us to examine the relation between 
Machism and religion. But this broadens into tli^ question 
of whether there are parties generally in philosophy, and 
what is meant by non-partisanship in philosophy- 

Throughout tlie preceding exposition, in connection with 
every problem of epistemology touched upon apd 
nection with every philosophical question raised by. I*’® 

S ihysics, we traced the struggle between jnn/er/rfh’sm oi 
deaUsm. Behind the mass of new terminological ^ 

hind fhe litter of erudite scholasticism, we invafi^ihly di 
cerned two principal alignments, two fundamental 
in the solution of philosophical problems. \\’beth#f naluf 
maBcr, the physical, the external world be laben 
and mind, spirit, sensation (experience — as the 
terminology of our time has It), the psycliical, ^ 
garded as secondary — that is the root question which i 
fact continues to divide the philosophers Into h^o 
camps. The source of thousands upon thousands C' ^ 
takes and of the confusion reigning in this sphere I4 ac 
that beneath the envelope of terms, definitions, *, J’’* j. 
devices and verba! artifices, these two fundamenW* * • 
are overlooked. (Bogdanov, for instance, refuses to 
edge bis idealism, because, you sec, instead of thC 
physical” concepts “nature” and "mind,” lie has tii c 
"experiential" physical and psjxhical. A word hi** 
changedi) . 

The genius of Marx and Engels consisted In fhc ^ 
fact that in the course of a long period, neatly hall , 
tartj, they developed ntBlcflalisin, that they „ j.-j 

sanced one fundamenia! frrml In philosophy, that I ‘ ” 
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not confine thcmsehes to reiterating epistemological prob- 
lems that had already been solrad. but consistently ap- 
plied — and showed hoitf to apply — thi$ same materialism in 
the sphere of the social sciences, mercilessly brushing aside 
as litter and rubbish the pretentious rigmarole, the innumer- 
able attempts to “discover” a “new" line in philosophy, to 
invent a “new" trend and so forth The verbal nature of 
such attempts, the scholastic play with new philosophical 
"isms,” the clogging of the issue by pretentious desices, the 
inability to comprehend and clearly present the struggle 
between the two fundamental epislemologic.il trends — this 
is what Marx and Engels persistently pursued and fought 
against throughout their entire activity. 

We said, "nearly half a century.” And, indeed, as far 
back as 1843, when Nfarx was only becoming Marx, l.e., the 
founder of scientific socialism, the founder of modern male- 
tiaUsm, which is immeasurably richer in content and in- 
comparably more consistent than all preceding forms of 
materialism, even at that lime Marx pointed out with omaz- 
ing clarity the basic trends in philosophy. Karl Crun quotes 
a letter from Marx to Feuerbach dated October 20, 1843. In 
srhich Marx invites Feuerbach (o write on article for the 
Deulseh-Fran:5slsehe Jahrbuehtr against Schelling. This 
Schclling, writes Marx, is a shallow braggarl with his claims 
to liaving embraced and transcended all previous philosoph- 
ical trends. “To the French romanlieisls and mystics lie 
(Schclling] says: I am the union of philosophy and iheologj’; 
to the French materialists: I om the union of the flesh and 
the idea; to the French sceptics: I am the destroyer of dog- 
malism."* Tliat the "sceptics,” be Ihey called llumrans or 
Kanlians (or, in the Iwenlictli century. Macliians), cry out 
against the "dogmatism” of both malerialism and idealism, 
Marx at that lime already realised; and. without letting 
himself be discried by any one of a thousand wretched 


’ Karl CrOn. Lndwig Ftanbaeb Sn Ihrytm Crtr/ierrAt<l uni 
AoeAfiiK, leiolf In snner phitoiophlKhrn CkotoltfrtntwIeilBnj. 
od 1. Leiptig 1871. S. SSI. 
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lillle pljlIo'opMcal syitrmi. he wa» *l>!e wilh Ihc help of 
rriirri>.ich Jo lale IJie (firrel m.iJrfi.ih'tf roafl os aziinsl 
idmiittti, n«lrty )rar« later. In the nflerwonl to the second 
rtlilioti (if llir llrsl %n1iinic of Copilnl, Marx Jusf os clearly 
niit! (tcniiilcJy cunirasicii ids mriterutliim lo iflfol- 

ittn, iJiu imnl consisicnl and developed idealism of 
coDlonipliiotnly lirtislinl Comlian "positivism" aside i 
diil)]H-il as svfctclKrd epiconi llic contemporary philosopli 
svlio iina^'ini^l lliai they had destroyrd Urge] whefl In 
thry liad reverted lo a rriirtition of llic pre-llegclian 
of KnnI and Iliimc. In the letter lo Kugtimann of iune : 
1870, Marx refers contemplitousiy lo "Uuchnrr, Lan 
Uiihring, rccluicr, elc.,” Iiccatise they understood nolhi 
of Hegel's dialectics and treated Mm with scom. A 
finally, lake Ihc various pliitosopMca) ullerances ty 
CnpiUil and oilier works, and you will find on iovanttl 
basic motif, vit., insistence upon nwtfrialhm and 
luoiis derision of all ohvciirily, of all confusion and all c 
vintions towards Idealism. All Marx's philosophical ulh 
ances revolve williln llicsc fundamental opposiles. and, ini] 
eyes of professorial philosophy, their defect I'®*, " Ij 
"narrowness” and ‘'one-sidedness.” As a mailer of f®<^h 
refusal lo recognise llic hybrid projects for rcconcihr 
malcrialisni and idealism constitutes the great 
Marx, who moved forward along a sharply-defined pnu( 
sopliical road. 

Eniirely in llie spirit of Marx, and in close colkporan® 
with him, Engels in all his philosophical works bricfiy an 
clearly contrasts the malerialbl and idealist line in 
all questions, without, cither In 1878, 1888, or 189-. 
seriously the endless atlempls lo "transcend” Ihe “onc-si 
ness” of materialism and idealism, to proclaim a neuf tr®'’ 


* Of ihe posiliiist, Deesly, Man. lo the teller (to Beeih 

Tram.) of Decemtier 13, 1871). speaks os folloiis: 
is a Comtisl and Is as such obliged to lupporl all sorts of f 
Compare this with the opinion giren of the positirisls of 
type by Eugels in 1892 (In SoaatUBt: Utopian and SO 
Trans.). 
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“positivism,” “realism,” or «ome other professorial charla- 
tanism. Engels based hts lu/ioie fight against Duhiing on the 
demand for consistent adherence lo materialism, accusing 
the materialist Diihring of verbally confusing the issue, of 
phrasemongering, of methods of reasoning which involved 
a compromise with idealism and fldopt.on of the position of 
idealism. Either materialism consistent lo the end, or the 
falsehood and confusion of philosophical idealism — such is 
the formulalion of the question given in cueri; paragraph of 
Anti-Duhring; and only people whose minds had already 
been corrupted by reactionary professorial philosophy could 
fail to notice it. And right down lo 1894, when the last pref- 
ace was written to Anii-Duhring, revised and enlarged by 
the author for the Iasi lime, Engels conlinued to follow Ihe 
latest developments both in philosophy and science, and con- 
tinued with all his former resoluteness to hold to his lucid 
and firm position, brushing away the liller of new systems, 
big and little. 

That Engels followed the new developments In philos- 
ophy is evident from Ludwig Feuerbach. In the 1888 pref- 
ace, mention is even made of such a pKcnomenon as the 
rebirth of classical German philosophy in England and 
Scandinavia, whereas Engels (both in the preface and in 
Ihe text of the book) has nothing but contempt for the pre- 
vailing Neo-Kantianism and Bumism It is quite obvious 
that Engels, observing Ihe repetition by /os/iitinobfe German 
and English philosophy of the old pre-Hegelian errors of 
Kantianism and Humism. was prepared to expe-l some good 
even from the turn to Hegel (in England and Scandinavia), 
hoping that Ihe great idealist and dialectician would help to 
disclose petty idealist and melaphysical errors. 

Without undertaking an examination of the vast num- 
ber of shades of Neo-Kanlianism in Germany and of Ilumism 
in England, Engels from the verg outset refutes their funda- 
mental deviation from malerialism. Engels declares lhal Ihe 
entire tendency of these two schools Is ‘'scienti/tcatly a step 
backward." And what is bis opinion of the undoubtedly 
"posiUvlst,” according lo the current leriulnology, the un- 
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doubfedly “realisl” tendencies of these Neo-Kantians and 
Ilttmeans, amonfj whose number, for instance, he coutd 
not help knowing liuxley? That "positivism” and that 
“realism” which attracted, and which continue to attract, an 
inrmile number of muddicheads, Engels declared to be at 
best a philistine method o[ smuggling m materialism 
criticising and abjuring U publiclyl One has to reflect 
very little on such an appraisal of Thomas Huxley — a 
great scientist and an incomparably more realistic r 
and positive positivist than Hacb, Avenarius and Cc 
order to understand how contemptuously Engels would 
greeted the present infatuation of a group of Marxists 
“recent positivism,” the “latest realism,” elc. 

JIarx and Engels were partisans Jn philosophy from 
to nnlsh; they were able to delect the deviations from 
torialiam and concessions to idealism and fideism in 
and every "new” tendency. They therefore appraised Hu 
exclusively from the standpoint of his malcriallsl cenilste 
They therefore rebuked Feuerbach for not pursuing ir 
rialism to the end, for renouncing maleriatism because of 
errors of individual materialists, for combating religior 
order to renovate it or invent a new religion, for being 
able, in sociology, to rid himself of idealist phraseology i 
become a materialist. 

And whatever particular mistakes ho commitled In 
exposition of dialectical ro.ilerialhm, J. Dietzgen fully ap] 
dated' and took over this great and most precious Iradil 
of his teachers. Dieirgen sinned much by his clumsy dej 
lions from materialism, but he never allempled to dissoci 
himself from it in principle, he never attempted to hois 
“new” standard, and always at the decisive momrnl 
firmly and categorically declared: I am a malerialiih c 
philosophy is a materialist philosophy. “Of all parlies, c 
Joseph Dietzgen Justly said, "the middle party is Ihe ni' 
repulsive.... Just as parties in politics are more and roc 
becoming divided Into two camps ... so science too is bei 
divided into two general classes (Generalilassfn): tnetapny 
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cians on the one hand, and ph 3 sicists, ur materialists, on the 
other.* The intermediate elements and conciiiatory quacks, 
nilh their various appellations — spiritualists, sensationalists, 
realists, etc., etc., — fall into the current on their nay Wc 
aim at definition and clarity. The reactionaries wlio sound a 
retreat call themselves Idealists,* and materialists should he 
the name for all who are striving to lihcrale the human mmd 
from the melaphysical spell.... If we compare the two i>ar- 
lies respectively to solid end liquid, between them there is a 
mush.”* 

Truel The “realists,” etc., including the “positivists. '■ the 
Machlans, etc., ore all a wretched mush; they are a con- 
temptible middle party in philosophy, who confuse the ma- 
terialist and Idealist trends on every question The attempt 
to escape these two basic trends in pliiiosopliv is notiiinK 
but “conciliatory quackery.” 

<1. Dietzgen had not the slightest doubt that ihe "scii'nlillc 
priestcraft" of idealist philosophy is simply the onlcchani- 
her to open pricscraft. ".Scientific priesteraff’ he wrote, "iv 
seriously endeavouring to assist religious priestcraft’' lop. 

p. 51). "In particular, the sphere of rplvlcmology. the 
misunderstanding of the human mind, is such a louse-hole 
(lausgrube) In which both kinds of priests ' lay their eggs ‘ 
“Graduated flunkeys," who with their talk of "ideal Mess- 
ioRs” stultify the people by their sliam (yeichraiil/te) "ideal- 
urn” (p. 53)-— that Is J. PioUgen's opinion of the professors 
of philosophy. “Just os the anlipotlcs of the rchhI God is 
the devil, so the professorial prievt fKothrdrrpfu/frni has his 
opposite pole in the maleri.alisl.*' The ni.ilerialisl thenry 
of knowledge is “.i tinhcrsal weapon against religious hflief" 
tP- 55). and not only against Hie "notorious, fornnl and 

' Uffe ag^ln »* tia»r a clonuT br<I inciarl rrprrvi on inslrad 

«' “tMlsphjiifSans," t,(i tSioQtS h»se aaid "Klrs’.isn.” 

ilietwcn hlmwlf et>nlr»»U Ihr and llx d aleclirbr-* 

* Note that D.rtrcrn hai eorrreled h cnwlt and nsw ttpUin* aiere 
prrri«,>(, which U the flirty of the cnemlet ef Bisli-natiim 

• See the article, -Social PcmoeratiC Ph Inai'libT " wriltea la IZTS 
AJe/ftcre pkllo$»phi,ehe SehnlUa. IWU. A ISl 
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common religion of (lie {iriesls, bill oho against the most 
rclincd, clevalcd professorial religion of muddled (benebelteO 
idealists'’ (p. 58). 

Diclzgcn svas rcadj* lo prefer “religious honesty to the 
“lialMicarlcdncss" of freclliinking professors (p. 60), for 
“there at least there is a system,” there wc find coniphte 
people, people who do not separate theory from practice. 
For the Herr Professors “philosophy is not a science, but a 
means of defence against Social-Democracy..." 

“.^11 svho call themselves philosophers, professors, and uni- 
versity lecturers are, despite apparent freellnnking more or 
less immersed in superstition and mysticism . . . and m rela- 
tion to Social-Democracy eonslilulc a single . . . reactionary 
mass” (p. 108) • "Now. in order to follow the true path, wim- 
out being led astray by all the religious and 
gibberish (Welscli), it is necessary lo study the faJ»*t of w 
false paths (der HoUwe<f der Holzwege), philosophy 

now esamlnc Modi, .^vciioriiis olid 
from the dandpoinl of parlies in y", 

eenllemen toosf of llieir noil-, ainiwrafiip, and if lheS ™ 
an anlipode,. il Is llie mMMlit . . .and on'P .’“J, 

A red thread that runs through all the writings of 
Machians is the stupid claim lo have “risen ahose mat, 
nalismand idealism, to have transcended this ?hsolde 
thesis; but fn fact the whole fraternity are 
into idealism and are conducting a steady “"J "^gieal 
struggle against materialism. The ° ^soriar bi- 

crotchets of a man like Avenorius are .‘of 

ventions, an attempt to form a small p ^ circum- 
his own"; hut, oJ « mailer of fact, ‘J*,® ^"^ern socielv. 
stances of the struggle of ideas Md arlificts 

the objective part played by "he way for ideal- 

ism every case the same, namely, to clrartM y 

ism and fideism, and to scn'c ‘hem fmmfully.^^n 
cannot be an accident ‘hat rte smalt s 
icisis is acclaimed by the ^S^'sh sp ^ 

by the French nco-crilicists, who prai 
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on malerialisni, and by Ibe German immanenllsls' Dielzgen's 
eipression, “gradualcd flunkeys of fldeum," hits the noil on 
Ihc head in the case of Mach, Avenarius and their whole 
school.* 

It is the misfortune of the Russian Machians, who under- 
took to “reconcile” Machism and Marxism, that they trusted 
the reactionary professors of philosophy and as a result 
slipped down an inclined plane The methods of operation 
employed in the various attempts to develop and supplement 
Marx were not sery ingenious. They read Ostwald, believe 
Oslwald, paraphrase Osisvald and call it Marxism. They read 
&tach, believe Mach, paraphrase Mach and call it Marxism 
They read Poincare, belics'e Poincar6, paraphrase Poincare 
and call it Marxisml Not a stnpfe oR< of these professors, who 
are capable of making very valuable contributions in the 
special fields of chemistry, hislory, or physics, con be triisfed 
one iota when It comes to pliilosophy, Why? For the same 
reason that not a linjle professor of pohticai economy, who 
may be capable of very valuable contributions in the field 
of factual and specialised investigations, can be trusted one 

* Here is another eunple ot how the t«ideipretid currents of 
rractionarjr bourgeon philosophy make use of Machism iii pracitee 
Perhaps the "latest fashion" in the blest American philosophy is 
"prigmatism" {from the Creek word ''pragma'"— welion, tliat Is, a 
philosophy of action), The philosophical journals perhaps speak more 
of prsgnsalisvn than of anything else Pragmatism ridicules the 
metapliysici both of ktealisoi and malrrialism, acclaims experience 
and only experience, recognitee practice as the only criterion, refers 
to the positivist movement in general. eipecMIi/ tarns for support to 
Otluiold, Mach, Pearson, Poincare and Dahem for the belief that 
science is not an "absolute copy of reality" and . . xuccesstuHy deduces 
from all this a God for practical purposes, and only for practical pur- 
poses, without any melapliysics, and wiUiout transcending the bounds 
ot experience William fames, Ptagmahsm. d A’eio Name tor Some 
Old tVogs of Thmhing, New York. 1907, pp. 57 and 106 especially), 
Tiom the standpoint of snaUvialisin the difteience between Machism 
and pragmatism is as inslgDUicant and unimportant as the dilTerence 
between empirio-critidsisi and empirio-nionism. Compare, for example, 

Bogdanov's deiinilion of tmfh witb the pragmatist definition of truth, 

which is *Trulh for a pragniabst becomes a class name for all sorts 
of definite wotking values m expefience" (tbfd, p. 68). 

23* 
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/ofrj wlirn M rnmf^ tn Ihf jT^n^ral llicory of polUlcal economy. 
I Of In morlffn lorif fy ffiff tiffer !♦ at mitr/i ii pnrliinn tn’enee 
«« It ry/ifcmn/oyy, Takm at a whole Ihr profettorj of eco 
nomirt arr tiolhiriff Ixtl learneti t.jlftmen of Ihe capil.iliti 
c/.nt. while (hr prtjfrMort of |»hih>tojihy nre fcarneif safev 
turn of Ihr thrnlo^bnt 

Tlje t.Ttk of Martitit in Ixitli r.itet It to hr ahlc fo matlrf 
mill flif.i(i( fhr arhirvenirnlt of Ihrsc "jalftmen" (for m- 
tl.nncr. )titi will iini inakr Hie tli;:ii(et| proj^rett In the InTCsIi- 
K.in<>n of new rronnntlc plimoine«.t itniett you h.ive recourse 
to (he worit nf Ihete tafetmeni and to be uhfe fo fop off 
their rraelionnry Irmteney, to piirtue one's oii'n line and to 
0011111.11 the ii'hofe tili^iimenl of forert and daises hostile to 
IIS. And (his fs /ml wful our .Vachtans were unahfe fo do; 
they Jhit'tih/y followcit (he lead of the reactionary profes- 
sorial pliilosopliy. 'i'ctk'ips we liave pone astray, but we 
arc aecktnp.’’ wrote I.imafharsky fn (he n.ime of (he autftors 
of the 5 t«fh'er. Tlic Ironhle Li that il U not yoti who are seek* 
Inp, hill you who are May touyht'. Vou do not go with your, 
i.f., .Vanlsf (for yon wanf ro he .Xhirxisls) standpoint to 
eieryciiangc In the hourgeob philosophical fashion; the fash- 
ion comes fo you. foisls upon you its new surrogates got 
wp in (lie ifleaiist l.isfe, one day « fa Ostuald, the next day 
a la Mach, and Ihe day afler » la Poincar^. These sidy 
“llieorriicar' desiccs (-energetics.” ‘‘elements," ‘‘inlrojec- 
tiofis,” etc.) in wfiicli you so naively Micro are conilned to 
a narrow .and liny school, svliile Ihc ideological and social 
tendency of these devices h immediately spoiled by the 
Wards, the nco-crilicisls, Ihe immanenlists, (he Lop.ilins and 
(he pragmatists, .and i( serves their purposes. The infatua- 
tion for empirio-eriticism and "physicar’ idealism passes as 
rapidly as Ihc infatuation for Neo-Kantianism and phys- 
iological” idealism; hut (ideism lakes its toll from every 
such infatuation and modules Us devices in a thousand ways 
for the henefil of philosophical idealism. 

The attitude towards religion and the altitude towards 
natural science excellently illustrate the actual class use 
mode of empirio-crilicism by bourgeois reactionaries. 
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Take the Ursl (jucstion. Do you lliink !t Is an accident 
that in a colicclts'c work directed against the philosophy of 
Marxism Lunacharsky sveni so far as to speak of the “dein< 
cation of the hislicr human poicnlialitics," of “religious 
atheism." If you do, it is tmiy Ijecanse tlic Russian 

Machlans has-e not informed the ptihlic eorrcclly regarding 
the Ki/to?e Nfachian current in Europe and the relation of 
this current to religion. Not only is Hits relation in no way 
similar to the relation of Marx. Engels, J. Dieizgen .and even 
Feuerbach, but it is its oery opposife. beginning with Peti- 
oldl’s statement to tlio cITecI that cmpirio-crilicism “contra- 
dicts neither theism nor atheism" {Einfuhrnng in die Philo- 
tophle der refnen /.V/oftrnnj, Rd. I. S. 351). or Macli’s decla- 
ration that “religious opinion is a private affair,” and ending 
with the eipftcft fideitm, the cxplWUy nrch-renctfonarp views 
of Cornelius, wlm praises Macit and whom Mach praises, of 
Cams and of all the Immanenlists. The neutrality of a philos- 
opher In this question is in ilsrf/ servility to fldcism, and 
Mach and Avennrlus, because of llie very premises of Iheir 
cpislemology, do not and cannot rise above neutrality. 

Once you deny objeclivc reality, given us in sensation, 
you have already lost every one of your weapons against 
(ideism, for you liave slipped Into agnosticism or subjectiv* 
ism — and that is all fldcism wants If the perceptual world 
is objective reality, then the door Is closed to every other 
"reality" or quasi-reality (remember that Bazarov believed 
the "realism” of the immanenlists, who declare God to be 
a “teal concept”). If the world is matter in motion, matter 
can and must he infinitely studied in the infinitely complex 
and detailed manlfestalions and raniirications of this motion, 
tlie molion of tiiis matter; but beyond it, beyond the “phys- 
ical,” external world, with which everyone is familiar, there 
can be nothing. And the boslilily to materialism and the 

‘ Studies, pp, 157. 159 In (be Ze^rvnichnaya Gaseto the same 
author apealis of “acieniilic sodalism in its religious significance" 
(No. 8, p. 5) and in Obnaouonrge, IOCS. No. S, p. tie explicitly 
says: "For a long lime B new Rligion has been maturing within 
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showers of abuse heaped on !he malerialisls are all in the 
order of things in civilised and democratic Europe. All this 
is going on to tliis day. All this is being concealed Irom Wie 
public by the Russian Machians, who have not once attempt* 
cd even simply to compare the attacks made on materialism 
by Mach, Avenatius, Pelzoldt and Co., with the statements 
made in favour of materialism by Feuerbach, Marx, Engels 
and J. Dietzgen. 

But this “concealment” of the relation of Mach and 
Avenarius to fideism will not avail. The facts speak for them- 
selves. No efforts can release these reactionary professors 
from the pillory in which they have been placed by the 
kisses of Ward, the neo^:ritlcist$. Schuppe, Schubert-Soldem. 
Leclair, the pragmatists, etc. And the influence of the persons 
mentioned, as phitosophers and professors, the popularity of 
their ideas among the “cultured.” i.e., the bourgeois, public 
and the specific literature they have created are ten limes 
wider end richer than the particular little school of ^^ach 
and Avfftariiis. The little arbooj serves Jbnsc jl .0>ould serve, 
and it is exploited as it deserves lo be exploited. 

The shameful things to which Lunacharsky has stooped 
are not exceptional; they arc the product of enipirio-criticism, 
both Eussian and German. They cannot be defended on the 
grounds of the “good intentions” of the author, or the “spe- 
cial meaning” of Ids words: if It were the direct and common. 
i.e., the directly tiddslic meaning, w’e should not stop to 
discuss matters with the author, for most likely not a single 
Marxist could be found in whose c)-cs such statements would 
not Imve placed Anatole Lunacharsky uncllij In the s.ime 
categorj* as Peter Struve. If lids is not the case (and it fs not 
the case yet), it is exclusively because we perceive the “spe- 
cial" meaning and are Pahting white there it tiill fjrotind 
for a fight on comradely lines. Tills Is just the d/sgracc of 
Lunacharsky’s statements— that he could connect them with 
his “good” Intentions. Thb is just the evil of his “theory”— 
that it permits the use of aiich methods or of itich conclw- 
sions In the pursuit of good inlenlions. Tliis is just the Iron- 
lile ihat at be$t “goo<r‘ intentions are tlie siihjecllre affair 
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of Tom, Dick or Harry, while the sormf sifiiiificance of such 
statements is undeniahic and induputabte, and no reserva- 
tion or esplanalion can weaken their efTecI 

One must he blind not lo see the ideological aflinilv bc- 
Iwccn Lunacharsky’s “<ieifiealion of tlic higluT biim.iit |>o- 
lentialllies'’ and Dogdanov's “general substitution' ol lb*- 
psychical for all physical nature. Tins is one and Ihc same 
thought; in the one case it is expressed principally from the 
teslUelic elandpoint, and in the ollwr from the cpislciuoUeg- 
leal standpoint “.Suhstitulioii, ’ iipproaclnng the siihjeci 
tncillij and from a din’ereni angle, olrtndg dn/ic» (he "higher 
liuman potentialities,'' by divorcing the “psseincal ’ from 
man and liy siihstiliiling aii immrnsels c\len<Ied. ab^trart 
dlvlncly-lifeless “psychical in general” for nil ['hijsical nn 
Uire, And vhat of Vuslikcvicirs "IxigoV introduced into llie 
'‘Irrational slream of expcriencc’'t 

A single claw ensnared, and the Idrd is losi And our 
Mnehtans have all become ensnared in ide.tb<m. Ibai is. in 
n dlhifed and subtle fldcism. they l>ccamc rnsnari’*! from the 
inoincnl they took “sens-ation" not ns the image of Ihc ester- 
n.il ssorld but ns a special "element" It is iioNhIs s sensa- 
lion, noliody'i mind, nobody's spirit, nol)od>‘s will— tins i> 
'sb.nl one inevitably comes lo if one docs not recognise Ibe 
materialist theorj- that Ihc Human mind tr/lectt an ol'jec- 
lively real external world. 

S. ERNST nsrOinL .SNO I RNSTMSCII 

Let US now examine the ftlltiHde of MaehiMn. as .■ /7ufo 
iopbicnl fiirrent, towards the n.aliirnl wienecs. .\11 'lacbisni, 
from licglmiing to end. eomfxtft the ''inelaphyMrV' «if the 
natural seicnees. this Iwing the name they give In n'lWrn! 
‘cirnlifle nintrrinUtm, it, to the Instinethe, unwitl.ng. un- 
forme*!. phitosoptiic.aily-unmnscious rsmsiclion sharol bs 
the oschxlirtming inayirity of scientists recarding the ohy-c- 
ti'c reality of the external world teneeted lis our ceinvnouv- 
ness. .And our Maehlaiis maintain a sVsitking vitmee on this 
/nef and obscure or confuse the imrpnrnhle connection f'e- 
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tween the instinctive malerialism of the scientists and pkUo- 
tophical materialism as a trend, a trend known long ago and 
hundreds of times affirmed by Marx and Engels. 

Take Avenarius. In his very first work, PhilosopUe ala 
Denken der Well gemdfi dem Prinzip des kleinsten Krajt- 
mafies, published in 187B, he attacked the metaphysics of 
the natural sciences,’ i.e., natural-scientific materialism, and, 
as he himself admitted in 1891 (without, however, “correct- 
ing” his viewsl), attacked it from the standpoint of episte- 
mological idealism. 

Take Mach. From 1872 (or even e.irlicr) down to 190G 
he waged continuous war on the metaphysics of natural 
science. However, he was conscientious enough to admit that 
his views M’ere shared by “a number of philosophers” (the 
immanontists included), but by “very fcii> scientists” (Ana- 
lyse der Empflndimgen, S. .xi). In 1006 Mach also honestly 
admitted that the “majority of scientists adhere to material- 
ism” {ErA-enntn/s und Irrium, 2. Aufi., S. 4). 

Take Pctzoldt. In 1900 he prochaimed that the “nnliiral 
sciences are thoroughly (ganz und gar) imbued with meta- 
physics.” “Their ‘experience’ has still to be piirined” (Pin- 
fuhTimg in die Philoaophte der reinen Btfahrung, fid. I, 

S. 343). Wc know ih.it Avcnariiy and Pctzoldt "purify” expe- 
rience of all recojpiifion of the objective reality given us hi 
sensation. In 1901 Pelzoldl declared: “Tlie mechanical world 
outlook of the modern scientist Is essentially no belter than 
that of the ancient Indians. . .. It makes no diircrcnce wheth- 
er the world rests on a mythical rlepiianl or on Just os 
mythical a swarm of molecules and atoms rplslcmologlcally 
lliought of as real and therefore not used merely meta- 
phorically (bloa$ hildlieli)” (fid. 11. S. I7C). 

Take Willy, the only MacIiLin decent enough to Jic 
ashamed of Ins kinsliip with the Immancnlists. Vet, In 1905 
he loo declared: “. . . The natural sciences, after all, are also 
iu many respects an authority of wlilch we must rid our- 
selves” (Gegen die Schutureltheit, S. 158). 


' «} n IH, ele 
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But lliii is all sheer obscurantism, out-and-oul reaction. 
To regard atoms, molecules, electrons, etc., as an approxim- 
ately true rcDeclion in our mind of the objectiuely real move- 
ment of matter is equivalent to beliering in an elephant upon 
which the world rests! No wonder that this objcuran/irni, 
decked in the cap and bells of fashionable positisism. was 
greeted by the immanentisls tmth open arm*. There js not 
a single immanentist who would not furiously attack the 
“metaphysics'* of science, the ''materialism” of the scientists, 
precijcji; because of the recognition by the scienlisU of the 
clijeclivc reality of mailer (and its particles), tune, space, 
laws of nature, etc., etc. Long before the new dUcoicrics in 
physics which gave rise to “physical Idealism" were made, 
Leclair, using Mach as a support, combated “Tlie Predomi- 
nant Materialist Trend <'Gfundio<>> of Modem Science" (the 
title of § G of Per ncaUsmas usw., 1670). Schubert'Soldcm 
fought "Tlic Metaphysics of Natural Science" (the title ol 
{’■hapler II of Grtindlagen einet nrlenntnittheone, 1881), 
llchniko Latllod with natural-scienliftc ’‘m.sterialism,'' that 
"metaphijsics of the streer (Pliiloiophie iwH Kaniianiimiii, 
I8S2, S. 17), etc., etc. 

And the Immanentisls quite legitimately drew direct and 
onlipoken fldclst conclusions from this Mnehian idea of the 
“luclaphj’sical cliaraclcr" of nalural-scicnlinc malrnalism. 
If natural science in its theories depicts not objective reality, 
hut only nicl.iphors. symlwls. forms of human experience, 
(tc.. It is beyond dispute that humanity is ectilletl to crralc 
for itself in anolhcr sphere a no less "real concept," such «s 
Cod. and so forth. 

"nie philosophy of llie *flcntht Mach is to science what 
the kiss of the ChTislian Judas was to Oirlst Mach likewise 
l>etraj-s science into the harols of lldeism by s iriually desert- 
ing to the camp of philosophical Idealism Mach's rmuneia- 
tiim of nalural-scicnlinc materialism is n reactionary phenom- 
enon In everj- respect. We saw this quite clearly when »e 
spoke of the struggle of the ‘T'hysieal idealists" against the 
tr.njoritg of scientists, who continue to msintaia tt>e stand- 
point of the old plillosophy. We shall see it still more clearly 
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if we ccunpnre llir rmlncnl scicnlUl, V.rml IlaccJcel, wHli 
llic eminent (nmotif; »>c rrarlinnar\' pliilMtinei) nhilowpher. 
ICrn^l Mncli. ‘ ^ 

TJip storm provoked l.y nrnst nacckcl’s The hiddk of 
the Umi\erse In ever)* civilised country strikingly Lrought 
out. on the one liand. the pettthan elinrneter of philosophy 
in tnodern society nml. siti llie oilier, the true social signUi- 
cance of the struggle of materialism against idealism and 
ngnosticisni. Tlic fact llial the l»oofc was sold in httndredt of 
thoHvmth of cojiies, that il was immciliatciy translated into 
all languages and that it appeared in specially cheap edi- 
tions, clearly dcmonslmles that the book "has foundils way 
to the masses,” tliaf Itierc arc nnmhcrs of readers whom 
Ernst Ilacckcl at once won over to his side. This popular 
little hook hecamc a weapon In the class struggle. The pro- 
fessors of philosophy and theology in every coimlrj' of the 
world set nlKXit denouncing and annihilating Ifacckel in 
every possible way. The eminent English physicist Lodge 
hastened to defend God against Haeckel. The Bussioo physi- 
cist Mr. Chwolson went to Germany to publish a vile mclion- 
ary pamphlet attacking Haeckel and to assure the reipwl- 
ablc Philistines that not all scientists now hold the position 
of "naive realism."* Tlicrc is no counting the Iheolo.gians 
who joined the campaign agaiast Haeckel. There was no 
abtiso not showered on him by Ihe official professors of 
philosophy.* It was amusing to see how — perhaps for the 
first time in their lives — the eyes of these mummies, dried 
and shrunken in tlie atmosphere of lifeless scholasticism, 
began to gleam and their checks to glow under Ihe slaps 
which Haeckel administered them. Tlve high-priests of pure 
science, and, it would appear, of the most abstract theory, 
fairly groaned with rage. And throughout all Ihe howling o 


• O. D. CliwoNon, llegtl. Itaeekel. AojiouJA unrf ilai 
Oebot. 1900. <■/. S. 80. ,, 

» The pamphlet of Heinrkh Sclimhlt. Dtr KnmpI am the t e- 
riilsel (llonn, 1900), Rives a fairly p>od piclure of the rampai^ 
launched SRainsl Haeckel J.y Ihe prafessors of philosophy and loe 
gy. Hilt IhU pamphlet is already very much oul-of-nale. 
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llic philosophical diehards (the idealist Paulsen, the irama- 
iicnlist Uchnikc, the Kartinn Adickes. and the others, whose 
name, god wu;, i IcLioK) tme undei lying mold is clearly dis- 
cernible: they are all directed against the “metaphysics" of 
science, against “dogmatism.” against “the exaggeration of 
the value and signilicance of science,” against “natural-sci- 
entific materialism." lie is a materialist — at him I at the 
malerialistl He is deceiving the public by not calling himself 
a materialist directlyl — that is what particularly incenses the 
worthy professors. 

And the noteworthy thing in all this tragi-comcdy ’ is the 
fact that Haeckel himself renounces mrtfcria/iini and rejects 
the appellation. Wiat is more, far from rejecting religion 
altogether, he has invented his own religion (something like 
Bulgakov’s “atheistic faith” or Lunacharsky's “religious 
atheism”), and on grounds of principle advocates a union 
of religion and science. What then is it all about’ What “fatal 
misunderstanding" started the row? 

The point is that Haeckel's philosophical naivety, his lack 
of definite partisan aims, his anxiety to respect the prevailing 
philistine prejudice against materialism, his personal concili- 
atory tendencies and proposals concerning religion, all this 
ga\e the greater salience to Ihe general spirit of his book, the 
Inetadieabiiity of natur.'il-scicnlific materialism and its irre- 
concilability with all official professorial philosophy and 
theology. Haeckel personally does no! seek a rupture with 
the Philistines, but wlial he expounds with such unshakeably 
naive conviction is absolutely incompatible with any of the 
shades of prevailing philosophical idealism All these shades, 
from the crudest reactionary theories of a Hartmann, to 
Petzoldl. who fancies himself Ihe latest, most progressive and 
advanced of the positivists, and the empirio-crilicist Mach — 
all are agreed that natural-scicnliric materialism is “mcla- 

’ Tlie tragic elciiKni inlrodoced by the tllempl made cn 
llaeckfl’a life Ihis spring (1908). Afler Ilieckel had received a number 

anonymous tellers addressing hhn by loeh epithels as "dog." 
"atheist," "tnonltey.** and so forlh, soiwe Irue German soul Uirew a 
stone of no mean sire through the ssindow of Ilaeekel's study in Jena. 
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physics, that the recognition of an objective reality under* 
lying the theories and conclusions of science is sheer “naive 
realism,’’ etc. And for this doctrine, “sacred” to all official 
philosophy and thcologj*, every page of iiaeekcl is a slap in 
the face. This scientist, who undoubtedly expressed the very 
firmly implanted, although unformed opinions, sentiments 
and tendencies of the overwhelming majority of the scientists 
of the end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth century, instantly, easily and simply revealed what 
professorial philosophy frie»l to conceal from the people nnil 
from itself, namely, the fact that there is a foundation, grow- 
ing ever wider and firmer, w'hich sitallers nil the elTorts and 
strivings of the thousand and one lllitc schools of philosoph- 
ical idealism, positivism, realism, empirio-crilicism and 
olher confusionism. Tltis foundation is ndtiiral-scientipe 
mnlerMUm. Tlic convlciion of llic “naive renllsls" (in olher 
words, of all humanity) that our sensations arc Images of 
an objectively real esiernal world Is Ihc convicllon of llie 
mass of scientists, one that Is steadily growing and gidning 
in strengili. 

Tlie cause of tlic founders of new phlhisnphical schools 
and of tile Inventors of new epistemological “isms” Is lost. 
Irrevocably and hopelessly. They may flounder about In ihclf 
“original” pelly systems; they m.iy strise to engage the at- 
tention of a few admirers In Hic Interesting controversy os to 
who was llie first to exclaim, "Lht” — the enipirlo-crillcal 
Bolnrliinsky. or tlie empirlo-roonlslic Dobehlnslty; ' they fuav 
even devote themselves fo creating on extensive “special 
literature, like tlie “immaneniJsIs.’' But llie course of sfevelop- 
ment of science, despite Its vactllaHons and hesilallons, despite 
the unsvilling cliaracler of the nnferialism of the xelcnliils. 
despite yesterday's Infjlualion with fashionable “physiolog- 
ical idealism" or iMay’s Infatuation with fasliion.sbl'- “phys- 
ical iiiealism." Is sweeping aside oU the petty system^ an« 
artifices and enee again bringing to the forefront the tn* • 
aphjsies" cf nniurol-scleMipe evtterMltm. 

< Oia^trs la Cojof* taip*tt«r Ctnrrii 
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Here is an illustration of this from Haeckel. In liis The 
Honderj 0/ Li/e, Haeckel compares the monistic and dualislic 
theories of knowledge. We give the most interesting points of 
the comparison;! 


The Monistic Theory 
of Knowledge 


The Diialistic Theory 
of Knowledge 


3 Cognition i, a physiolosical 
process, whose anatomical o^n 
» the brain. 

4. The only part of the human 
“rsjn in irhich tnowfedge is 
engendered is a apatially bmited 
ot the eortei, the phron- 


S. Cognition is not a physiolo- 
gical iMit a purely spiritual 

4. The part of the human 
hrain which appears (o function 
as the organ of knowledge it in 
fact only the instrument that 
permits the spiritual process to 
manifest lUelf, 


„ *1 Phronema is a highly 
periected dynamo, the individual 
of 'Inch, the phroneta, 
oonsiit of millions of tells 
(Phronelal cells). Just as In ihe 
!?**,** 4V*ry other organ of 
me body, 10 in the ease of this 
organ. Its function. Ihe 
Wind, Is the sum-total of the 
funcllont of Its consUtuent tells 


$. Tlie phroncma as the ertiuii 
of reasoD Is riot autonomous, 
but. through its constituent parts 
Iphronela) and the eelli that 
compose Iheu, sertes only as 
iniemiedury brlwven Ihe non- 
material mind and Ihe eaiemal 
wrorid Human reason differs 
absolutely from the mind of Ihe 
higher animals and from Ihe 
insliacl of the lower anuuals. 


This tj-pical quotation from his works shows that Ilacckcl 
“Ocs not allctiipt an analysis of philosophical problems and 
ts not able to contrast the materialist theory of knowledge 
!^ilh Ihe idealist theory of knowledge. He ridicules all idealist 
Phifosophies— more broadly, all peculiarly philosophical orti- 
the standpoint of natural science, without euen 
P'^rmitlinrj the idea that any clhcr theory of knowledge but 
*tofuraf-*cienfi'/ie materialism Is possible. He ridicules the 
philosophers from the standpoint of a materialist, without 
himself realising that his standpoint is that of a matcrialisll 

, . * I nse the Trerch trinvtalion, I>» Jfrf«"ei7tr» dr la Vir, p«ri», 
^chtricher, T»ble» I et XVL 
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Tlic impotciil nrntli arotttcii In Ihe pliiloiopherj by Ihis 
nlmiglily inalcrinliim ii comprcbcniiblc. We quoted above 
IIjc opinion of llie “Init RiMvian" Lopatin. And here h the 
opinion of Mr. Htidolph Willy, tlie mo^t proifressive of the 
‘■cmplrio-crlliclsls,’’ who ia Irreconcilably hostile to Idealism 
(don't langhl). '‘Iloeckels monism is a very heterogeneous 
misltirc: it unites cerbam naliiral-scientillc laws, such as the 
law of the consersation of energy ... with certain scholastic 
traditions about substance and the thing-in-itsclf into a cha- 
otic jumble" (Gcjjfcn die Sc/itJlwfu/tei/, S. 128). 

What lias annoyed this most worthy "recent positivist"? 
Well, liow could lie help being annoyed wJienhe immediately 
realised that from llacckcl's standpoint all the great doc- 
trines of his teaclier Avenarius — for instance, that the brain 
is not the organ of thought, that sensations are not images of 
the external world, tiiat matter (“substance") or "ibe thing- 
In-ltself" is not an objective reality, and so forth— ore noth- 
ing but s/iecr idealitt gibberUhlt Haeckel did not say ii in 
80 many words because he did not concern himself with 
philosophy and was not acquainted wilh “empirio-criticism” 
as ittch. But Rudolph Willy could not help realising lhal a 
hundred thous.nnd Ifacckel readers meant as many people 
spitting in the face of the phUosophj of Mach and Avena- 
rius. Willy wipes liis face in advance, in the Lopatin manner. 
For the essence of the arguments winch Mr. Lopatin and Mr. 
Willy marshal against materialism in general and natural- 
scientific matcrhilism in particular, is exactly the same in 
both. To us Marxists the difference between iMr. Lopatin and 
Messrs. Willy, Petzoldt. Mach and Co. is no greater than the 
diiTerence between the Protestant theologians and the Calno- 


lic theologians. 

The “war” on Haeckel Ans proven lliat this view of ours 
corresponds to objective reality, i.e., to tlie class nature n 
modern society and its class ideological tendencies. 

Here is anollier little example. The Machian j^**'*"^ ^ 
has translated from English into German, under the title ^ 
Das Weltbild der modernen Naturwissenscha/t 
1905), a work by Carl Snyder well known in America, inu 
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^ork Rites a clear ond ]>opular accotinl of u number ol rC' 
Wit discoveries in plij-sics ami other liranclics of science. 
And the Macliian Kleirn'etor felt Iiimscif called upon to 
supply Uic book with a preface in which he makes certain 
rr»fn>afionj, such as, for example, that Snyder’s cpistmiol- 
op>' U “not satisfactorj'*' Ip. t». Why s«>V necaiise Sindei 
pcTcr entertains the sliRhtest doulil tliiil the world picture 
« a picture of how matter moves and of how •inattfr llnnks’' 
(p. 228). In his iicxl hook. The World ,t/<ic/iine (London 
Snjder, referring to the fact Ih.st his hook is dedicated 
lo the memof}' of Wcmocfiliis of Ahdcra. siho list'd ahoiit 
f60-3G0 B.C., says: “Democritus has often liccn styled the 
^andsire of maieri.iltsm. II is .s school of philosophy llial 
is a little out of fashion nowadays; yet it is worthy of note 
that practically all of the modern adsanee in our ideas of 
Inis world has been grounded upon his conceptions, rractl- 
speakinR, tnatcrialislic assumptions are simply imesenp- 
o6le in physical invcsligalions'* |p. 140). 

“...If iic like, lie may dream with Rood Hishop llcrkelcy 
it is all a dream. Yet comfurlinR os may he the loRcr- 
domain of an Idealised Idealism, there are still few amoiiR 
w wjir>, whaleser they may lliink rcgordmff the problem ol 
the external world, doubt Ih-H they themselves exist; and 
it needs no long pursuit of the wHI-o'-lhe-whps of the Ich 
and non-feh to assure oneself Uial if in an unguarded mo. 
ment we assume lhal wc ourselves have a personality and 
n being, wc let in the whole procession of appearances which 
come of (he six gates of the senses. The nebular hypothesis, 
tile light-hearing ether, the atomic theory, and all their like, 
may he but convenient ‘working hypotheses,’ but it is wcl 
to remeinlicr that, i.n the absence of negative proof, they 
stand on more or less the same footing as tlie hypothesis 
that a being you call ‘you,’ Oh, Indulgent Header, scans these 
lines” {pp. 31-32). 

Imagine the bitter lot of a Macliun when his favourite 
subtle constructions, which reduce the categories of science 
to mere working hypotheses, arc laughed at hv the scientists 
on both sides of the ocean as sheer nonsensei Is it to be 
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Ltl us, in conclusion, compare this vsilli llic opinion of 
Ilacckcl field by Fran* Mchring, who not only wants lo lie, 
iiul wfio knows how lo be a Marxist The moment The Riddle 
of the Universe appeared, towards the end ot 18!)9, Mehring 
poinlcrt out that "Haeckel’s work, both in its less good and 
its very goad aspects, is eminently adapted to help claril\ 
the apparently rather confused vievis prevailing in the parlj 
as to the significance lor it of historical materialism, on the 
one hand, and liistorical tiiaienaliatTt, on tlie other."' 
llacckcl's defect is that be lias not the sligfitest conception of 
historical materialism, which leads him to utter the most 
woeful nonsens" about politics, about “monistic religion," 
and so on and so forth. "He (H.seckel) is n materialist and 
monisi, not a luslorical but a oatural-scienlidc materialist’ 
(ibid.). 

“He who svants to perceive this inability [of natural- 
scienllflc molcriaVism to deal with social problems) tangibly, 
he who wants to be convinced that natural-scientific mate- 
rialism must be broadened inlo historical materialism if il 
truly desires to become an invincible weapon in the great strug- 
gle for llie liberation of mankind, Icl him read Ilncckcl’shnok. 

“Rut let him not read it for ibis purpose ainnel Its un- 
commonly weak side is inseparably liound up with its uncom- 
monly strong side, viz , with the comprehensible and lumi- 
nous description (which after all lakes up by far the greater 
.ond more important pari of the liook) gnen by Haeckel of 
Itio development of the natural scionei-s in Ibis |llie ISllb] 
cenitiry, or, in otber words, of ilic Iruimiihnnt march of 
iialiiral-scienlipc mntednlism 


this prlly BOd ini>crBljl<- explotlalimi of fundamenlal Ihcorrliral 
lUITorcnrpt, be Im liecn atrCBAj Acsm-tcAIj iMlti l«o ImoVi 

by Macliian MrnahtiiVs 

I Franz SIcliring, "fbr Wellrataef,** AV«r Zcit, 

DJ XVtll, 1. S. 418. 

‘ Ibid, p. 410. 

£ 1— “31 
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'Hicrc art* four ilHtitlfKiinh front which a MarxisI mas 
pmccoj lo form n Jtid^mcnl of cmpirio-crilicism. 

First fliitl forcmosi, llie tficorciical foundations of thi' 
piiilutopliy imist l>c contparcil with those of dialccllcal ma 
tcrialisin. Siicii a comparison, lo svlilch the first three chap- 
ters were desoteJ, reveals. a!ono the iifhole line of epislemo- 
logical prohlems. the thorott/jlilu reactionary character ot 
einpirio-crillcisni. sshich uses new artifices, terms and subfie- 
lies to disguise Ilie old errors of idealism and aynosUcism. 
Only utter ignorance of (lie nature of philosophical material* 
ism genonilly and of the nature of Nlars's aod Engels' dia- 
lectical niclliod can lead one to speak of a “union” of enipi- 
rio*criiicism and Marxisni. 

Secondly, the place of empirio-criticism, as one tr; 
small school of specialists in philosophy, in relalion to the 
other modern scliools of philosophy must be determined 
Both Nlach and Avenariiis started with Kant and, Jeasing 
liiiii, proceeded not towards raalerialisni, but in the opposite 
direction, towards Ilumc and Berkeley Imagining that he 
was “purifying experience’’ generally, Asenarius was 
only purifying agnoslicisiu of Kantianism. The whole schooj 
of Mach arid Arenarius is more and more definitely moving 
towards idealism, hand in hand with one of the most reac- 
tionary of the idealist schools, the so-called immanenf- 

Thirdly, the indsibitable connection between Machism an 
one school in one branch of modern science must be bonie 
in mind, The vast majority of scientists, both generally an 
in this special branch of science in question, viz., physics, 
arc invariably on the side of materialism. A minority °* 
physicists, however, influenced by the breakdown of ol 
theories brought about by the great discoveries of rccen 
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>cars. inllMcnccd by the crisis in the new phvsics, winch has 
very clearly revealed the relativity of our knowlwise, ha\e, 
oninj lo llicir igrrorance of dJaloclics. slippid into itJi.ilism 
by way of rclaliiism. The physical idealisni in mein' lo<Ij\ 
is as reactionary and transitory an infniiration os the fdOnon- 
Jilile physioloRical kU'alism of the recent past 

Fourthly, behind the cpistcniolo^ical schol.islicism ol 
cinpirio-crilicisin it is impossible not to see ifie slrii;;;.'ti' of 
IWTtics in philosophy, a struggle whiih in the last nnaisMS 
rrlicfls ttip tendencies and ideology of tlie anlagomstic class- 
is ill modern sociclj. Ilecrnt pliilusoplis is as p.irlivin ns 
was philiijophy I'vo thousand sears ago Tlie rontriuhni,’ 
parlies ore essentially, allhougls st ss s one* .lU d I'v a ps» udo- 
eruOlIc quackery of nesv terms or l>s a fiehlc nmuiul mui 
p-irlisanshlp, nialcrialism ami idealism Tlir litter is mrrels 
n subtle, rerincil form of iidcisin, svhich stands fiiilv 'inncd 
commands sast organisations and steadily conliniics to eier- 
rlsc iiinitencc on the masses, liirning tlie slightest saciltaflun 
In philosopliical thought lo its own nihanl.igc Hii' ohji'e 
lisc, class role t'laycJ h> c«spiriw,cTUiclsm entinls cmiMsl^ 
In rendering faithful sersice lo the fideisis in tlieir struggle 
ag.iinsl nunterialism in grniral atid iiist<>ric.tl niilin ilisin iii 
parlicular. 


siipru:Mi:\T ro cn.WTiin Fovn. si-crios i 

rnoM WHAT im» n, c. ciierintsiievskv 

rnrrinisE Kantianism? 


Ill Uic Hrsl si'rtion «»f Cliaplrr IV wc ^howrd in delail 
llinl llir iii.'ilcriuIKU have been erilictsin;; Kant from a sbnd- 
[loln! (linniclrirnlly opposite to Iha! from «lticfi Mach and 
Ascnariiis criticise him. It n-onlcl no! Iw superfluous to atW 
here, alheit hriefly, an indicalion of the epUlemoIojIcal posi- 
tion hehl hy tlic ppoal Russian Hegelian and materialist, 
N. G. Clicrnyslievsky. 

Sliortly after Allirechl Ilau. the German disciple of Fcuc^ 
hach. had pafilished hfs criticism of Kant, the great Hussiafl 
writer N. G. CliemysItevsKy, svho was also a disciple of 
Fciicrbnch, first attempted an c.tplicil st.itcmcnt of his atti- 
tude towards both Feuerbach and Kant. N. C. Chemyshevsky 
had appeared in Russian literature as a follower of Feuc^ 
bach as early as the ’fifties, but our censorship did not allow 
him es'cn to mention Feuerbach’s name. In 1888, in the pref- 
ace to the projected third edition of his The Esthetic Alii- 
Ittde of Art to Ueality, N. C. Cliernyshevsky attempted to 
allude directly to Feuerbach, but in I8S8 loo the censor re- 
fused to allow even a mere reference to Fcuerhachl It was 
not until 190C that the preface saw the light (see N. G. Cher- 
nyshevsky. CoUected n’orfrs. Vol. X. Part II, pp. 190-97). n 
this preface N. G. Chernyshes'sky devotes half a page o 
criticising Kant and the scientists who follow Kaiit m Iheu' 


philosophical conclusions. 

Here is the excellent ai^ument given 


l>y Ciiernyshevsky 


in 1088: 

“Natural scientists who imagine themselves to lie luu 
ers of all-embracing theories arc really 
ally poor disciples, of the ancient IhinUers who evo v 
metaphysical systems, usually thinkers wliose systems i. 



cnma^M op mstumju i?j 

tlrrtjy liTTn df«trtn<xt I'V SfUttUns finitly 

dotrtJTfiJ lij Ilr^fl Onr t>rr>| osily p«in1 mil tJial |Ii<- niafir* 
ily c>f tli( niltiral an'^niolt •lin <~ti<]ra«otir li> rviitirurt iiroaij 
<>( llii* U«i «| <<pmlM>n «il Uun\xn UumsM only 

IT-jir-al llaiil't tr.rla{>M«ical <h<^>fy ir^Jiiliii; I’lr 

nl our in'ial'-J^r ll'ar lli<' l•rnr|iI of ll>r Itiiitian Marin- 
•n% mM\a;r to WwW’.r ortallimg Itt u» vav tlm t liri- 
njtJintIt)' It IkIow llnCrl* <n w> far o« in hit lrrniin(itii;;v 
lirrmifuti-t ihr n;i{wxit>a*t l•rt»rrn malrrialiim and iifi-alitni 
'a'llh thr oj'jxA.lniit t-rl^rm tnrlsjvSiwSral tlioushl »ii'l di-i- 
Imlcal Ihmichl, t'ul <Jir»ut»Jir»»Vy ii rnllirJr i»n l.iisrii' 
Irtrl In in lir at hr lalrt haul lo la>L not for n-alittn. hill 
for •pnotllrttin tn'l tnhjriimtin nui for i>l Ihe 

“llilna In-lltrlf.- huj lof inahihl) li> (frntr our l.iiov»lrtlS«* 
f>t)m tlili ohjrrilrr »<nir<T | '* Ihry nreur from Kani t 
'aonlt lhal llir form* of our »rf>t»>-|»rTtr|>1>rjn listr no rrsrin* 
hlanrr to llir form* of llw arlual raitlrnrt* of (ihj'-cti. . ’’ 
O'or Ui(* l■pnrfll of llir lluttlin .tfarhiant oho man.-iKP lo 
muddle otrnlhlns In ii* *3V that t.lit-invOirttVa'i rnliriim 
of Kant it the di-imrlriol oppotltr of ilir rntiritm of Kant 
hy A*rnafiu«. Math aixj llir hiHiianrtilitla, hceautc for 
OirmythrttVt, nt for rtrry (nalrnalitl, the furmt of our 
irntr-pcfrcplion do rrtrmMc fhr form of ihr oclual—fr., 
olijrrtitrly-rral — raltfrnre iif ohjrcit ) . Ih.H, llirrcforc. 

rraljy rxltllni; oh^^lt. Ilirtr real •|iinldk». nniJ Ihr nal rcl.i- 
lion* l<rl«rrn Ilirm arr iinttnowahic lo in. . Il'or Iho hen- 
rfil of tlir iluttlaii Marldan* ttlio ii).in.if;e to muddle every- 
IhSnR, kt ui tay tlial for airmyihrvjVy, a* for every 
malerialiit. ohjerli. or lo u*e Kant'a nrn.vte laiij^uast'- "Ihing*- 
in-llienitelre*,” rmllff nitl and arc fiitli/ knotvaMe lo ui. 
knowahk In Ihelr eakknrr. Ilirlr riii.-ilHIes nnd Ihc real rcb* 
lion* lielwcen (hcin.) **. ..nod If they were knowaWe Uiey 
could nol he the ohjeri of our (IiourIiI, which ihnpcs all the 
matrrial of knowleifgc info form* lolally dirTcrcnt from Ihe 
form* of aclual cststmcc. Ilval, moreover, Ihc very law* of 

Ihoughl have only n fubjcctire lignlflcanco " (For Ihc hen- 

cfll of Ihe MachUn muddlers, Icl u* say Dial for Cher* 
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nysbevsky, as for every materialist, the laws of thought hav 
not merely a subjective significance; in other words, thi 
laws of thought reflect the forms of actual existence of ob 
jects, fully resemble, and do not differ from, these forms.] 
. . that in reality there is nothing corresponding to what 
appears to us to be the conneclion of cause and effect, foi 
there is neither antecedent nor subsequent, neither whole nor 
parts, and so on and so forth....” (For the benefit of flu 
Machi&D muddlers, let m say that for Cheenyshevsky, as tor 
every materialist, Itiere does exist in reality what appears 
to us to be the connection Leiw'ecn cause anil effect, there Is 
objective causality or natural necessity.) Wicii natural 
scientists stop uttering such and similar metaphysical non* 
fcense, they will be capable of working out, and probably ore 
already working out. on the basis of science, n system of 
concepts more exact and complete than those propounded 
by Feuerbach. . . (For the benefit of the Maehian rnuddlers, 
let us say th-it Chcrnyslicvsky regards os melaphysfcal non* 
sense off deviations from malerialistn, botli In the dircellon 
of idealism and In the direction of agnosticism) “...fiul 
meanwhile, the best statement of the scienlific concepts or 
the so-called fundamental problems of man’s InqiilsUiveoes* 
remains that made by Feuerbach” (pp. 195-90). lly the fi'n* 
d.smental problems of man’s inquisitiveness CJicrnyshcvsky 
means what in modem language arc known os the funds- 
menial problems of the theory of knowledge, or epLsIcmoI- 
ogy. Chernyshevsky Is the only really great Hiissbn wrilrr. 
from the 'fifties until 188H who was able to keep on the l*’vf 
of an inlegral pbiJosopbical materialism and who iptimw 
the wretched nonsense of the Neo-Kanlians, posili»ld>- 
Machlans and other muddleheads. llul Clicmyshevjky « 
rot sucretHj In lisins, or, rather, owing lo the hackwardness 
of Itusslan life, was unable to rise lo llie level of the diaite- 
iieal materialism of Marx and Cngeh. 
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